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AGAIN COMPLETELY AMERICAN 


After Nearly Thirty-five Years Under the British Company the Pillsbury Mills Revert to Their 
Original Ownership— Mr. Loring’s Proposal Accepted at the London Meeting of Share- 
holders—British Company to Be Liquidated, Its Bonds and Debentures to Be 
Paid in Full—Review of the History of This Property Since 1889 


TTRANGE as it may seem in 
these days when America 





is a creditor nation, 35 


| Nea % years ago the British in- 
BAS Z2 vestor 

for the profitable investment of his sur- 
plus capital in the United States. There 
had been a fever of industrial promo- 
tion in London, and the public had re- 
sponded generously to stock offerings, 
with resultant profit to the original ven- 
dors, underwriters and promoters, and 
sometimes, but not always, to the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of the investor. 

Opportunities for the exploitation of 
British this had 
grown scarce, and the sanguine promot- 
their field of enter- 
The 
procedure was to send accredited repre- 
sentatives to the United States, who 
would make a survey of a given trade 
with a view to acquiring, preferably, sev- 
eral of its leading concerns. 

Options would be secured on the in- 
dividual the British pro- 
moter would organize a stock company 
to take them over and merge them into 
one large corporation, and in his glowing 
prospectus would emphasize the economic 


vestor sought opportunities 





industries in manner 
ers had extended 


prising effort to America. usual 


properties; 


advantages of the combination, basing 
future prospects of dividends on the 
showing of earnings; stock and 
bonds would be offered to the investing 
public, and so eager was the demand 
for such securities that usually the un- 
dertaking would be successful. 

As the price offered to the American 
owners included the capitalization of the 
good-will of their properties, an item of 
more importance in the estimation of 
British American 
it was often far in excess of what could 


past 


than of investors, 


have been realized from a sale in the 
ordinary way. In consequence, it was 
not usually difficult for the representa- 
tives of the British promoters to secure 
the options they sought. In some in- 
stances the original owners, after real- 
izing, retired or sought other opportuni- 
in others, especially where they 
were vital importance to 
the successful continuance of the busi- 
ness and their retention would strengthen 
the claims of the prospectus, they re- 
mained under salary and contract for a 
term of years as managing directors. 
This method of substituting British 
for American ownership had been suc- 
cessfully followed for several years, and 
the properties thus acquired and pro- 
moted had been various, including a 
number of breweries, but until 1888 no 
attempt had been made to secure Ameri- 
can flour mills; by this time the fever 
in England for this form of investment 
was abating and had almost spent itself. 
It was, therefore, toward the close of 
this movement, in 1889, after the usual 
negotiations had been gone through, in- 
cluding the examination of the vendors’ 
books and balance sheets by a firm of 
chartered British accountants, that the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., a British corporation, was formed. 
It took over properties consisting of the 
three plants formerly owned by the firm 


of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., known as 


ties; 
esteemed of 





the Pillsbury A, B and Anchor mills, 
and the two plants, the Palisade and 
Lincoln mills, formerly owned by the 
Washburn Mill Co., of which Senator 
William D. Washburn was president. It 











The original directors of the British 
company were Richard H. Glyn, J. 
Flower Jackson, Sydney T. Kline, E. T. 
Rose, Charles A. Pillsbury, John S. Pills- 
bury and William D. Washburn. The 


Alfred Fiske Pillsbury 
Treasurer of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


also acquired valuable waterpower rights 
on the Falls of St. Anthony which 
Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. had con- 
trolled. All these properties, with the 
exception of the Lincoln mill, in Anoka, 
were situated in Minneapolis. 

The original capital of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was as 
follows: 50,000 8 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £10 each, and 50,- 
000 ordinary shares of £10 each; ‘otal, 
£1,000,000. 

At that time the total daily capacity 
of the mills thus transferred was 14,200 
bbls, consisting of the Pillsbury A, 7,200 
bbls, Pillsbury B, 2,500, Anchor, 1,500, 
Palisade, 2,000 and Lincoln, 1,000, and 
all the plants were thoroughly equipped 
and in active operation. 


three last named were American and the 
remaining four British citizens. Charles 
A. Pillsbury, founder and senior part- 
ner of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., was 
the controlling influence in this sale, and 
remained as managing director of the 
company. The reasons for the transfer 
and the terms of sale were at the time 
satisfactory to him, although it is prob- 
able that later, owing to various com- 
plications and annoyances due to non- 
resident ownership, he regretted the 
transaction. 

Coming at a time when the British 
market had been glutted with industrial 
securities, and especially those based on 
American properties, the offerings of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., did not meet an active demand, and 
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the quotations on them in the London 
stock market never justified the antici 
pations of the original promoters; never 
theless a very considerable amount of 
the stock was gradually disposed of 
among individual holders 
throughout Great Britain. 

For 10 years the affairs of the com- 
pany progressed in a normal way, the 
average net earnings not being quite 
adequate fully to meet the demands o: 
British capitalization, yet sufficient ty 
maintain the properties in satisfactory 
condition and provide the needs of 1 
rapidly developing business. It was 
found necessary to increase the amount 
of the British indebtedness by the issy 
ance of deferred dividend certificate., 
but the credit of the company remaine 
high and the volume of its busine 
steadily increased. 

In 1899, Charles A. Pillsbury died «(1 
Henry L. Little succeeded him as 1 
aging director. Eight years later, 0. 2 
to gross mismanagement and long «©. )- 
tinued irregularities, the affairs of  \ie 


scattered 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Is 
Ltd., were brought to a climax by » ry 
serious financial difficulties in whic. it 
became involved. These for a brief e 


threatened its continued existence, iit 
the wise action taken by the prince ».] 
creditors, moving in concert, met th« 
mands of the moment, and enabled |x 
mills to continue operation pending 
organization. 

In this emergency, Alfred F. Pi!'s- 
bury, son of the late Governor John S. 
Pillsbury, and Charles S. Pillsbury «nd 
John S. Pillsbury, sons of the late 
Charles A. Pillsbury, being unwilling tliat 
the business which their fathers liad 
established should pass out of existence 
with a cloud upon its good 
placed their individual resources back 
of a plan to form a company which 
should lease the properties of the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
and continue their operation. Albert C. 
Loring, then president of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., was 
associated in this undertaking. 

As a result, the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., with Albert C. Loring, president, 
Charles S, Pillsbury and Alfred F. Pil!s- 
bury, vice presidents, and John S. Pills- 
bury, secretary and _ treasurer, 
formed, with a capital of $2,000,000, and 
in the summer of 1909, by a satisfactory 
agreement with the British company, 
leased its properties and took over their 
control and operation, thereby saving 
the shareholders from the disastrous 
losses of a failure. 

The conditions under which the 1ew 
company began were far from encuir- 
aging. ‘They were such as called ior 
and received a very thorough and coin- 
plete reorganization. The physical pr.\p- 
erties belonging to the company wre 
overhauled and put in perfect work 0g 
condition; incidentally, the great P 
bury A mill was practically rebuilt. ° 
steel frame replacing the original « 
of wood. This was a task of much di 
culty, inasmuch as it was _ perforn 
without interruption to the operation 
the mill. Needed improvements and 
terations were made in all the compan) > 
plants, until they were placed in | 
highest state of economic efficiency. 

Needed reforms in other departmen 
of the business were instituted and su: 
cessfully carried through; abuses th 
had crept in were eliminated; new a!.’ 
better systems were adopted, and t 
entire business was rehabilitated a! 
lifted to a higher plane of achieveme!: 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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goin’ to get us nowheres.’ 


ain't?’ I says. 












Néthe shade and yaps an’ hollers. 
«7 thoun’ ever gets to be wuth anything 
. less’n he keeps on tryin’ an’ tryin’, 
* an’ a lot of times he trees a coon 
when the moon ain't right an’ he ain't 
hardly got much reason to look for 
it. ‘Well,’ says Sidewheel, when 
"I'd got through an’ he saw he didn't 
have no come-back, ‘I reckon 
I’ll be steppin’ on to’ards home.’ ”’ 


“Sidewheel Bangs,’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘twas eryin’ an’ carryin’ on the other day on 
account that everything was goin’ to pot an’ there wasn t¢ 
no use tryin’ to get anywheres an’ finally wound up sayin, 
‘Now you taken this “Eat More Wheat’ scheme,—it ain t 
‘How the hell do you know it 
‘Nat’rully it ain’t ef everybody jes’ sets in 


They ain't no! 








TUAT TERRIBLE SURPLUS 


M people in many lands have tried 


to corirol the price of wheat. In an- 
cient ‘ays, when countries were isolated 
and .1e transportation facilities were 
crude, slow and uncertain, the attempt 
was sometimes temporarily and locally 
succe-sful. According to scripture the 


astute Joseph, with the unlimited back- 
ing of the absolute ruler of Egypt, man- 
aged to carry through with complete 
success a corner in wheat and, knowing 
when to sell, realized handsomely for 
his monarch and incidentally did very 
well for himself and his relations. On 
the other hand, in the Middle Ages 
Bishop Hatto, attempting a similar feat, 
went to extremes and, according to the 
legend, lost both his wheat and his life 
as a result. 

In modern times there have been many 
strong attempts to force up the price 
of wheat by artificial means, conspicu- 
ous among them being the famous Leiter 
deal, which was backed by almost unlim- 
ited money and yet failed dismally. To 
enumerate all the other corners and deals 
which had the same object in view, and 
which, in the end, collapsed with heavy 
loss to their manipulators, would fill 
more space than is here available. It is 
an old, old story, and always has the 
same ending. 

Hitherto, it is true, these attempts 
were undertaken by individuals, or 
gtoups, for the purpose of individual 
gain. The new aspect of the latest ef- 
fort in this direction is its altruistic 
object; it ostensibly seeks to benefit, not 
a few manipulators, but an entire class, 
that of the producers, which, with wheat 
bringing the farmer something like a 
dollar a bushel, is supposed to be acutely 
suffering and worthy of national relief. 

The present movement differs in this 
respect from its ill-fated predecessors, 
but its beneficent purpose will not, in 
the slightest degree, remove the difficul- 
ties in its way to success, nor will it 
change a particle the economic condi- 
tions, which are fundamental, that must 
be overcome before the proposed result 
can be accomplished. 

Always, as a basis of attempts to reg- 
ulate and advance the price of wheat, 
there has existed a plausible theory upon 
Which the ambitious manipulators predi- 
cated their success. On one occasion it 


was that the Gulf Stream had perma- 
nently changed its course, leaving the 
British Isles without its warming influ- 
ence; consequently, wheat would no 
longer be raised in them, ergo American 
wheat must advance. At another time 
reliable statistics proved conclusively 
that the wheat area of the world had 
all been occupied, and future bread con- 
sumption would inevitably far exceed 
the supply. It was also positively proved 
that wheat fit for milling purposes could 
not be grown further north than Minne- 
sota, 

Now the theory upon which the price 
of American wheat is to be lifted to a 
plane commensurate with the require- 
ments of the American farmer is that, 
first having built a sufficiently high tariff 
wall about the country to exclude wheat 
grown in Canada, or elsewhere, all that 
remains to enable the farmer to dictate 
the price at which he will sell his wheat 
is to eliminate the surplus. This, theo- 
retically, can be easily accomplished by 
one or, preferably, by both of two ways; 
by increasing the domestic consumption 
of wheat, or by reducing its production. 

Once the awkward surplus, which now 
goes abroad and thereby gives the foreign 
buyer the ability to dictate the price, is 
eliminated, the amount of wheat raised 
in America will just about equal the 
consumptive domestic demand for flour; 
this will make the situation snug and 
tight, exclude the foreigner as a price 
factor, and enable the American grain 
grower to control the market; he will 
have the American bread eater wholly at 
his mercy, and can exact from him what- 
ever the traffic will bear. 

It is a simple and perfectly plausible 
theory, and has the virtue of novelty. 
Hitherto the existence of a surplus of 
wheat has been regarded as a source of 
national strength rather than weakness; 
a wise and prudent provision against 
lean years and short crops, a single un- 
timely frost having been known to re- 
duce the growing crop by millions of 
bushels. Hitherto, also, the ability to 
raise more wheat than the domestic re- 
quirements of the country and sell it in 
foreign markets was esteemed desirable, 
adding materially to the nation’s favor- 
able balance of trade. 

The new school of industrial thought 
having this project in mind lightly 





sweeps aside these exploded sophistries 
in favor of a plan to abandon compe- 
tition in supplying the world with wheat 
and its products, to turn over to Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia or any other 
country willing to meet the world’s price 
the export trade in wheat and flour, and 
to restrict American wheat production 
wheat consumption. In 
other words, America is in future to 
withdraw from unprofitable competition 
in wheat, and restrict herself to profit- 
able dealings between her own citizens 
and within her own borders. 

The plan is so simple, it “listens” so 
well, that it seems a pity to point out 
a few of the manifold reasons why it 
is entirely impracticable, and why, if it 
be seriously attempted, it will fail dis- 
mally and react upon the farmer in 
even lower prices for wheat. It will be 
comparatively easy to persuade the 
American farmer to reduce the produc- 
tion of wheat; nature may even co-oper- 
ate with the movement and provide some 
crop failures, which, according to the 
new thought in wheat economics, should 
logically be regarded as an unmixed 
blessing, inasmuch as it would help re- 
duce that dreadful surplus. It may be 
possible in a comparatively short time 
to eliminate the surplus entirely, leav- 
ing just enough wheat to meet require- 
ments, 

What then? Assuming that the farm- 
ers are in control of the situation, and 
that naturally they will advance the 
price to the extreme limit, what will be 
the result? In the first place, the bread 
eaters in the domestic market, however 
controlled it may be by protection, are 
accustomed to a reasonably cheap loaf. 
With high-priced wheat this is impos- 
sible. These consumers will naturally 
protest vigorously. The labor element 
especially, depending largely on bread 
for its daily sustenance, will revolt, and 
away will go the political advantage 
sought by many in this movement to 
benefit the farmer at the expense of the 
domestic consumer. 

The American people will not submit 
to a monopoly given to the producer in 
the supply of their daily bread when its 
price materially exceeds that paid by 
the people of other countries; it is ob- 
vious that, if the price of wheat in the 
domestic market is maintained at a much 
higher level than that in foreign mar- 
kets, American bread will cost much 
more than foreign bread. In such case 
there will follow clamor, especially from 
the masses, whose bread is an important 
item in the cost of living, a clamor that 
in its extreme will reach even to rioting, 
if necessary. 

There will be an insistent demand for 
the repeal of the tariff on wheat and 
flour. Should the indignant consumer 
have his way, and the tariff be repealed, 
free flour and free wheat will speedily 
reduce the price of wheat below the 
normal, and thus the proposed plan will 
defeat itself. 

Assuming that the protests of the 
consumer would be unavailing, and that, 
despite them, the monopoly of wheat 
supply and the dictation of price re- 
mained with the American farmer, what 
then? The consumer has another and 
a sure remedy against high-priced bread. 
He will limit his consumption by stricter 
economy in its use and by less wasteful- 
ness; he will eat more potatoes or other 
substitutes. This phenomenon has fre- 
quently been observed during attempted 
corners in the wheat market which put 
the price abnormally high. 

With decreased consumption and a 


to American 
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lessened per capita demand for bread, 
such as is already 
alarmingly in Great Britain, there will 
inevitably be created another and pos- 
sibly a greater surplus of wheat than 
before; again inevitably, the price will 
pass from the control of the American 
farmer and be dictated largely by the 
foreign buyer, and once more the plan 
will defeat itself. 

Emulating Joseph as a wheat price 
the handsome Mr. Bernard Ba- 
ruch, ever solicitous for the welfare of 
the farmer, suggests a panacea for his 
troubles. Mr. Baruch evidently does not 
believe in the theory that the elimination 
of the awful surplus will do the busi- 
ness, because he proposes that the farm- 
ers co-operate in the ownership of a 
large selling corporation, with its own 
elevators, which will sell wheat to for- 
eign buyers direct. 

If, however, between increased 
sumption and decreased production there 
will be only enough wheat to supply the 
domestic market, there will remain noth- 
ing for this selling agency to offer for- 
eign buyers; moreover, as Mr. Baruch 
says that, in order to be effective, at 
least thirty-five per cent of the wheat 
acreage of the country would have to 
join in the co-operative scheme, the im- 
probability of any such proportion par- 
ticipating puts it quite outside the limits 
of a practical test. 

The self-appointed doctors who, doubt- 
less with the best of intentions, tinged 
in some cases perhaps with personal po- 
litical aspirations, are rallying to the 
relief of the farmer, said to be very ill 
with depression-of-wheat-price 
have not thus far seemed to hit upon an 
effective remedy, unless speech making 
and_ resolutions afford relief, 
which seems improbable. 

If, collectively, or individually, they 
had the courage to offer him a dose 
strongly tinctured with the essence of 
common sense, it might help the patient. 
If he were told, for instance, that wheat 
is not a local but a worldwide crop, the 
price of which must inevitably and un- 
avoidably be governed by worldwide con- 
ditions; that there is no way by which 
the price can be materially and perma- 
nently advanced above the world level; 
that neither legislation, nor co-operation, 
nor the elimination of the surplus, nor 
anything else, save the natural and free 
law of supply and demand, can bring 
about higher prices, the tonic might do 
him good. 

If, in addition, some real friend of 
the farmer would point out to him that, 
in common with those in other indus- 
tries, he must actually face post-war con- 
ditions and not try to dodge them; that, 
if the valuation he has put upon his 
land is out of proportion to the value 
of the crops raised from it, he must 
reconcile himself to the fact and mark 
down his property accordingly, the 
sooner the better; that, if he has accus- 
tomed himself during war years to lux- 
uries and conveniences which his present 
income does not justify, he would do 
well promptly to readjust himself to 
changed conditions as others have done, 
the plain speaking might exasperate but 
could not possibly hurt him. 

If, finally, in respect of wheat raising, 
the farmer were advised to cease grow- 
ing durum and other bastard varieties 
and endeavor to produce-the best pos- 
sible milling wheat, thereby to sell his 
grain at the highest price, commanding 
a premium over the ordinary market 
quotations, he might, if he followed the 
advice, materially improve his condition. 
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THE CENSUS REPORT 
Acting on the request of the Millers’ 
National Federation, the Bureau of the 
Census has issued the first of its monthly 
statements regarding the total flour pro- 
duction of the United States. This 
statement is based on reports from one 
‘ thousand and thirty-five mills covering 
their operation during May, and the 
total flour production reported for that 
month amounts to 7,227,671 barrels. 

Considering everything, this is an ex- 
cellent beginning, but it does not go 
far enough to be of any material value 
except as holding out a hope for more 
nearly complete information in the fu- 
ture. The number of mills which failed 
to report is so large that the figure 
given has relatively little significance. 
No attempt has apparently been made to 
classify the flour output by districts, 
or by types and grades, as is done each 
month in Canada by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics; all that is announced 
is that a certain number of mills made 
a specified amount of flour. How much 
flour the nonreporting mills ground dur- 
ing the period is left to the imagination. 

If the census bureau’s report of the 
monthly flour output is to be of real 
service to the industry, its scope must 
be broadened, The most obvious way 
of accomplishing this is through a ma- 
terial increase in the number of report- 
ing mills; the addition of six or seven 
hundred more to the thousand and thirty- 
five already reporting would help to 
make the total reasonably representative 
of the actual facts. The census bureau 
is doing all that can be expected of it 
in this matter, and thus it depends on 
the mills themselves whether or not the 
new service is to be of real value. 

Every mill which, in 1921, produced 
more than five thousand barrels of flour 
has been asked by the census bureau to 
report its current monthly output. Less 
than sixty per cent of these mills have 
so far responded, and while the state- 
ment doubtless covers the production of 
nearly all of the largest mills, the pro- 
portion of nonreporting mills is so large 
as to leave the actual total output very 
much in doubt. If the whole effort is 
not to prove abortive, the mills to which 
pledge and report forms have been sent 
must do their full share. The Millers’ 
National Federation can and should as- 
sist the census bureau in checking up 
the delinquents. 

Even if reports are eventually re- 
ceived from practically all of the mills 
each of which produces more than five 
thousand barrels of flour a year, the 
total will not be of much value unless 
some method is evolved for estimating 
the aggregate output of the more than 
four thousand smaller flour mills which 
are sporadically or regularly active. 
These mills collectively produce any- 
where from half a million to two mil- 
lion barrels of flour a month, and thus 
it is absolutely essential that their out- 
put should not be disregarded, It would 
manifestly be impossible to secure re- 
ports from any large proportion of these 
mills, but local agencies, such as the 
secretaries of the various millers’ as- 
sociations, are in a position to know with 
some degree of accuracy what the smaller 
mills in their respective territories are 
doing, and unless the reports from the 
larger mills can be supplemented by an 
estimate of the output of the smaller 
ones, the figures issued by the census 
bureau will mean very little. 

According to the bureau’s May state- 
ment, the thousand and thirty-five re- 
porting mills produced in 1921 seventy- 
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six and eight tenths per cent of the 
country’s total flour output. Using the 
same ratio for May, the month’s flour 
production would be 9,411,030 barrels. 
This figure, however, is probably a lit- 
tle too large, for the reason that in the 
dull spring months the proportion of 
flour produced by the smaller and non- 
reporting mills is undoubtedly less than 
it would be for an entire year. ‘Thus 
the census bureau’s report closely con- 
firms The Northwestern Miller’s esti- 
mate of 9,135,000 barrels as the country’s 
total flour production in May. 

The experiment of having a great in- 
dustry thus enlist the services of a gov- 
ernment department in determining the 
extent of its own output is exceedingly 
interesting, but it can be made of value 
only by complete co-operation on the 
part of the larger mills, and by working 
out some system for estimating the pro- 
duction of the smaller concerns and 
those which fail jo report. The May 
output estimate, as it stands, means 
practically nothing to any one; the utility 
of such further reports as may. be made 
depends, first of all, on securing reports 
from some six or seven hundred mills 
which were not heard from in May, and, 
second, on the ability of the census bu- 
reau to evolve a method for bringing 
its figures to a total which will fairly 
approximate the facts. 


A COMMERCIAL CRIME 

The Northwestern Miller feels that it 
owes apology to the millers of Nebraska 
for publishing the following “selling let- 
ter,” issued by one of their number, 
without definitely naming the milling con- 
cern which issued it, so that no innocent 
miller will be wrongly blamed. It be- 
lieves, however, that the author of the 
offending letter erred through thought- 
lessness rather than by intention, and 
that, having had his attention thus called 
to his fault, he will go and sin no more. 

The communication, so filled with gross 
misstatements of fact as to make it use- 
less to point out any of them specifically, 
was issued June 16, just preceding the 
issuance of very satisfactory reports on 
the quality and quantity of the wheat 
crop of the territory referred to, and, 
incidentally, just prior to a break of 
eight cents in the price of wheat. It 
follows: 

“There would be no advantage to us 
in attempting to alarm you or scare you 
into buying flour at this time. 

“On the other hand, we would be neg- 
lecting what we consider part of the 
service that goes with our account, if 
we failed to emphasize at this time the 
situation that exists. 

“The condition of this growing crop 
isn’t becoming serious—it’s already seri- 
ous and extremely so. 

“Throughout Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, the heart of the winter wheat 
belt, there is no possibility of making 
a crop that will produce satisfactory 
flour. The last chance for that went 
by this week. 

“Here in eastern Nebraska we are 
probably better off than any other part 
of the winter wheat belt, and it is bad 
enough here. Our crop has been seri- 
ously damaged, but with ideal condi- 
tions it still has a chance to come out. 
That’s not true further south, where the 
wheat is ripening and where it has been 
under continual rain for the past two 
or three weeks. 

“In addition to wet weather they have 
had various plant diseases, hessian fly, 
chinch bug and it looks like everything 





else, and today wheat is selling from 
southern Kansas on south for less money 
than the farmers are actually paying 
for corn. 

“In the face of these conditions how 
can you fail to realize your opportunity 
to protect your requirements of flour for 
the next ninety days and do it now? 

“This market will turn so fast one of 
these days that nobody can follow it, and 
we do trust that you as our customer 
will get on this market now. Wire us 
and let us protect your requirements, 
and we will guarantee you will never 
regret it. 

“Don’t worry about all this talk of 
slow export demand. There will be no 
decent wheat to export this next season.” 


CONFIRMING EVIDENCE 

Some time ago, The Northwestern 
Miller pointed out editorially that the 
persistent habit of certain mills in sell- 
ing flour at less than cost, and in per- 
mitting all sorts of unbusinesslike terms, 
particularly in the larger eastern mar- 
kets, was tending to undermine the en- 
tire trade at such points. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a letter received by a 
western mill from a Philadelphia flour 
company provide interesting evidence of 
what is going on in that market. The 
names of the writer and the recipient 
of the letter, and also of the milling 
company referred to, are withheld for 
obvious reasons. 

“You are correct in your opinion that 
your prices are entirely out of line. We 
wrote you because we consider that you 
make a good flour, and we are desirous 
of handling your product if we can get 
anything out of it, as wherever we have 
placed the flour it has always brought 
back favorable reports. 

“So many mills have demoralized this 
Philadelphia market. One mill has 
opened a local office and is going around 
to the baker trade that only use fifteen 
to thirty barrels a week, selling them 
from thirty to ninety days ahead for less 
money than a jobber could buy the flour 
from a mill and sell at a living profit. 
We know one baker who was paying 
seven dollars for a good ninety-five per 
cent patent, delivered to his shop in lots of 
twenty barrels, credit fifteen days. This 
mill came in, sold him two hundred bar- 
rels, delivery as he needed it, and gave 
him a credit of fifteen to twenty days, at 
six dollars and forty cents. This in- 
cluded the salesman’s salary or commis- 
sion, thirteen to fifteen cents drayage, 
and storage in the warehouse, all to 
come off before the mill could figure 
what it was getting on a carload basis. 

“This is only a sample, and if our 
writers in the milling papers who are 
trying to find out what it is that is de- 
moralizing the flour market would in- 
vestigate properly, they would find that 
the unbusinesslike methods of many of 
the large mills are at the bottom of 
the trouble, for they are making a whole- 
sale market by which any mill that does 
not follow their policy has to lower its 
prices to a point where a competing job- 
ber can buy the flour and sell to the 
bakers at a living profit or go out of 
business.” 

To some extent, of course, the present 
position of most of the flour jobbers is 
due to the unexpected weakness of the 
wheat market. The jobber’s largest 
profit, in flour as in everything else, 
comes from buying at the bottom of the 
market and selling on the advances; the 
recent decline in wheat prices has en- 
abled the mills to undersell the jobbers 
who bought flour during May and the 
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first half of June, confidently believing 
that wheat prices would advance or at 
least remain steady. To this degree the 
flour jobbing trade cannot complain 
when it finds that the mills are under- 
selling it. 

Furthermore, every flour jobber must 
expect to have to meet the competition 
of mills which elect to distribute their 
flour through their own local offices. The 
jobber has a certain expense in handliny 
flour, and expects to make a profit out 
of the transaction; if any mill prefers :) 
assume this expense and collect the 
profit, if any, it has every right to do 
so. The jobbers would naturally prefer 
to handle all the flour coming into their 
markets, but this is more than they can 
justly expect. Fair competition between 
direct distribution and sales made 
through jobbers is desirable as a mat- 
ter of public policy. 

The trouble begins when the mills 
the sake of securing new trade, sel! 
rect to bakers or other users of {ir 


at prices which cannot possibly cu: «r 
their own costs of local distribution, or 
when they make terms and condi. ns 


which give the buyer a virtual guar: ty 
against loss. If a mill is willing to «b- 
sorb the expense of a local distribu: ing 
office without charging it against the 
actual sales made through its agenc,, it 
can, of course, undersell the jobber: in 
the same market who are handling its 
own or similar grades of flour, but i; so 
doing it is demoralizing the marke| by 
selling at what is actually less than cost. 

In the specific case cited, the P)iila- 
delphia baker was buying flour in siall 
lots, delivered, at a price actually below 
the mill’s open quotation for the same 
grade of flour in carloads, f.o.b., mill. 
Leaving out all question of freight 
charges, it is obvious that the price 
quoted by the mill’s Philadelphia oftice 
made no allowance whatsoever for the 
cost of local distribution; the mill sim- 
ply absorbed this item for the sake of 
securing an increased business direct 
with the small local buyers. 

It is little wonder that the flour job- 
bers complain of such selling tactics, or 
that the mills which do business through 
the jobbers and not direct feel that they 
have a real grievance. It costs money 
to distribute flour, and whether this ex- 
pense is borne by the milling company, 
through its local office, or by a jobbing 
agency, it must be allowed for fairly in 
making the price to the baker or grocer. 
Failure to do so means not only <le- 
moralization of the market for the j»b- 
bers and the competing mills, but in ‘he 
long run for the mill which begins by 
complacently paying all the cost oi ‘ts 
own flour distribution. It cannot «on- 
tinue such methods indefinitely, an : 
soon as it attempts to make its «is- 
tomers pay for the service they are ; °t- 
ting, it will find that the advance «''!! 
drive away the buyers it has secure: »y 
its price cutting methods, 

It is not enough to make the pric« 
flour reflect accurately the cost of | 
terials, manufacture and transportati» 
It must also include a fair allowa' 
for distribution. When the local sa 
are handled by jobbers, this item tak > 
care of itself; when, however, the m | 
distributes its own flour, it must see th 
its selling prices cover the actual c 
of such distribution in that particu! 
market. If it fails to do this, it canno' 
wonder if its sales decline the momen 
its prices advance, nor can it complair: 
if, in other markets, it finds the trade 
demoralized by just such practices as it 
has itself countenanced. 
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With Chicago September wheat a frac- 


tion of a cent over July, offers of new 
crop flour have had little attraction for 
buyers, and business has been possible 
only at price concessions amounting to 
what looked like a definite loss to the 


mills. 


As for old crop flour, there has 


been very little buying, and shipping di- 
rections have been exceptionally slow, 
even for the first of July. 


Not since the early 


summer of 1916 


has flour been as cheap as it is now; the 
short wheat crop of 1916 started an ad- 
vance which was maintained at a level 
higher than the present one for seven 


years. 


The generally favorable domes- 


tic crop news, and indications that for- 
eign buying of American wheat is not 
likely to be particularly heavy during 
1923-21, have apparently convinced flour 
buyers that wheat is likely to stay be- 
tween $1 and $1.10 for a long time to 


come, 


and that there is no particular 


adva tage in laying in large supplies of 


flour just now. 


Certainly the market 


has own not the slightest sign of tak- 


ing ‘he “Eat More Wheat” 


seriously, 


The course of prices for to 


movement 


patents 


is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing «verage quotations at four repre- 
sentxiive markets, two western and two 


eastern: 





8. 
16.20 


May 14, 1920%.. 
*Record high point. 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$5.90 $5.85 
6.30 6.25 
6.40 6.40 
6.65 6.70 
6.55 6.55 
6.40 6.60 
6.40 6.40 
6.60 6.70 
6.60 6.46 
6.70 6.40 
6.35 5.90 
6.15 5.65 
6.45 5.90 
7.05 6.35 
15.06 13.85 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Spring 
fee $5.30 
ee BS osacaeen 5.35 
Me 2 cccccavns 5.50 
fare 5.70 
eae 5.55 
Meee & cecuass 5.60 
ae & ccntetes . 5.50 
My © cveungess 5.75 
Ss re 5.65 
Be. 3 cccccddas 5.55 
. ¥ayrre 5.25 
ee h pusteaun 5.30 
Mh 6 cocuneswe 5.75 
Se © ovishhnes 6.05 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.65 


*Record high point. 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$4.90 $4.95 
5.05 5.15 
5.15 5.30 
5.45 5.55 
5.25 5.40 
5.20 5.40 
5.20 5.20 
5.30 5.30 
5.20 5.15 
5.35 5.25 
4.90 4.76 
4.70 4.40 
4.90 4.65 
5.50 5.05 
11,15 10.80 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 3 
was $25.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 








tions: 

SO Liscacecseeee MOO, 1. osc ec8B8.40 
ee 2 oangspae een, Wee E ccceccee Bue 
Bert) 2 occcceg ME ME 2 cccccs . 
March 1 . 34.76 Aug. 1.. 

Feb. 1 .. $2.70 July1... . 
GOR. 3 cccccces SEAS JUNO ..0.-.-- 96.78 
Dec. 1 ........ 28.96 May 14, 1920*%. 59.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 


spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 24-30 ...... 45 50 39 
June 17-23 ...... 38 48 47 
June average..... 38 48 43 
May average..... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 656 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 657 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 5.) 

Nasuvitte.—No material change in 
flour situation. Fair demand from car 
lot buyers. Trade awaiting new crop 
developments. Millfeed quiet. 

New Yorx.—Underlying conditions 
unchanged, Slightly improved sales of 
small lots are reported, so aggregate 
buying is a little better, Statistical posi- 
tion is improved. Stocks gradualiy be- 
ing worked off. 

Mitwavkee.—Flour prices are more 
strongly held but generally unchanged. 
Trade fairly good prior to holiday. Rye 
flour still dull, but prices firmer. Mill- 
feed not so active. Bran and middlings 
50c ton lower. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Generally bright tone pre- 
vailing in local market. Mills beginning 
to receive inquiries from buyers who 
are showing some interest in new crop 
flour. Few sales reported, but fair a 
ing is looked for within the next week. 
Millfeed quiet and unchanged. 


Boston.—A_ dull and_ unsatisfactory 
market for all grades of flour, with more 
or less pressure to sell on the part of 
millers. Trade only meeting peonins 
needs. Good daily arrivals of flour, an 
trade is well supplied. Millfeed dull and 
lower, with offerings in excess of de- 
mand. 


CotumsBus.—While prices on new crop 
flour seem very low, buyers are not show- 
ing much interest. With the exception 
of an occasional sale being reported, de- 
mand is about as slow as at any time 
during the past few months, Shipping 
instructions on old contracts are coming 
in fairly well. Millfeed prices are hold- 
ing firm, but demand is quiet. 


Kansas Crry.—No particular change 
in either conditions or prices in the flour 
market this week. Old flour seemingly 
not wanted, but buyers are ordering out 
old bookings in fair volume. Sales of 
new crop flour continue mostly to larger 
buyers in the East. Some inquiries as 
far forward as April. Millfeed situa- 
tion also unchanged, with a generally 
dull market. 


Ba.timore.—Flour steady and quiet. 
All buyers have the holiday fever and 
are temporarily out of the market. The 
Housewives’ League is said to have or- 
dered two breadless days weekly, and 
to have 5,000 women so far pledged to 
return to home baking in a move to force 
a reduction in the price of bread, but 
the bakers are well organized and show 
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no concern. Feed unchanged and slug- 
gish. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for flour was very 
quiet during the first two days of this 
week. Most of the buyers are out of 
the city celebrating the Fourth. Flour 
prices are about unchanged. Situation 
on new crop flour remains the same. 
Trade is holding off, regardless of prices, 
and wants to see samples before book- 
ing. Feed easier, with bran and mid- 
dlings down 50c. Offerings of these two 
grades more liberal. Demand for all 
grades, including heavy feeds, slowing 
up. 


BRITISH DEMAND LIMITED 


Small Purchases of Kansas Exports Reported 
for August Seaboard—Domestic 
Business Dull 








Lonpon, Ene., July 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour demand continues limited. 
Manitoba top patents are 35@36s ($5.65 
@5.80 per bbl), export patents 33@34s 
($5.30@5.45 per bbl), July seaboard. 
There have been a few small purchases 
of Kansas exports at 30s 9d@3Is 9d 
($5@5.15 per. bbl), August seaboard. 
Australian flour is 33s for near-by, 32s 
3d for July shipment. Home mills com- 
plain of dull trade, on unchanged prices, 
the price delivered being equivalent to 
36s, c.i.f. 

C. F. G, Rarxes. 





WEBER COMPANY RUMORS INCORRECT 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—For several days past ru- 
mors have been current here and through- 
out the flour trade to the effect that 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, had suspended. The rumor 
is incorrect. The Weber company has 
accumulated a considerable stock of 
flour against sales, and with slow ship- 
ping directions and steadily declining 
markets decided to shut down its plants 
at Salina and Ellsworth pending recov- 
ery in trade conditions and a more set- 
tled price for wheat. In its opinion 
these conditions render milling so un- 
satisfactory that it was decided to dis- 
continue mill operation for the present. 
All trade is to be taken care of, and it 
is contemplated that the plants will be 
running again in a few weeks. 


R. E. Strerwrne. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service ag statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and. 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to June 16, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


TOMS BIE cccccccvess 1,900 1,916 1,987 
June 1-June 16....... 125,600 119,300 103,400 
Flour, July 1-June 

16, bbis— 
TBEPOFtO .cccccccccecs 14,409 15,293 15,434 
MONEE cows. ceneceees 480 6 1,423 
Wheat, July 1-June 

16, bus— 


Receipts from farms. .729,000 758,000 689,000 


BERPOTUR cc cccccccccns 151,646 201,800 291,461 
EIMPOTCH 2c ccccececsess 14,800 13,600 51,000 
Ground by mills...... 565,400 538,000 465,200 
Wheat stocks, June 

16, bus— 
At terminals*......... 32,047 27,771 12,760 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 42,876 38,268 46,579 


. 
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The following table shows the flour output 


at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
July1 July 2 
June 30 June 23 1922 1921 


Minneapolis - 252,355 219,095 248,700 202,700 














Be, POM. cccces 8,615 11,260 8,080 8,015 
Duluth-Superior. 19,225 7,190 10,515 19,655 
Milwaukee 6,100 5,000 sae 6,500 

Total. .. cir. 286,28 ,545 267,295 236,870 
Outside mills*..136,850 ...... 196,495 ...... 

Ag’ate spring.423,145 ...... GERLTOO «csses 
TE. BO. ocices 30,800 33,100 29,500 29,400 
ae, es 29,500 32,700 40,000 28,500 
BPMEE®: occcence 86,135 90,030 154,025 123,450 
Rochester ..... 6,000 4,700 8,100 6,600 
CORO 0006.00 16,500 22,000 32,000 26,000 
Kansas City....101,635 97,845 96,700 82,000 


Kansas Cityt...244,915 224,510 269,625 331,635 


GHGS cecccces 10,035 14,260 21,330 17,000 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 18,435 15,855 28,825 27,135 
Salina, Kan.... 14,040 16,730 32,345 ..... 
Wichita, Kan... 32,210 32,775 28,335 25,500 
bo. es 16,500 19,200 23,500 14,250 
po) eee 46,375 53,780 48,150 42,285 
Indianapolis 5,255 6,350 9,135 ..... 
Nashville** + eae 185,280 55,755 64,145 
Portland, Ore... 30,925 22,195 12,460 16,890 
Seattle ........ 14,505 16,320 18,160 25,935 
TACOMA ..cccee 17,435 15,678 24,385 30,395 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





July1 July 2 

June 30 June 23 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 39 46 37 
OE. eae 46 34 34 
Duluth-Superior 19 28 54 
Outside mills*..... 48 47 46 
ame ; a pics pel 

Av. spring...... 45 38 45 40 
Milwaukee ....... 39 32 es 27 
| eee 60 66 58 58 
a” ae 33 2 52 37 
WUBalO 2 occccscces 52 54 93 74 
Rochester ........ 32 25 44 35 
SE 4-66 6.04004 41 55 80 96 
Kansas City....... 76 73 84 72 
Kansas Cityt...... 47 43 56 74 
CO eee 77 61 111 70 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 39 33 50 57 
Salina, Kan........ 30 37 70 os 
Wichita, Kan...... 50 50 44 50 
TONGS cccccccccce 34 40 49 30 
Toledof .....sc00. 39 47 44 37 
Indianapolis ...... 2% 28 40 ee 
Nashville** ......:. “s 40 33 34 
Portland, Ore...... 49 36 23 35 
DORSET .ncucuccces 27 31 34 49 
eee 31 28 43 53 
BOARD icc vecdves 43 43 51 50 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group 
mills outside of Kansas, 
mills at Wichita, Salina, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


of southwestern 
but inclusive of 
Omaha and St. 


states mills, in- 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS MEET 


Seatrie, Wasu., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association was 
held at Tacoma on June 30. W. B. 
Shaffer, of the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Waitsburg, Wash., was elected _presi- 
dent; F. L. Shull, Portland Flour Mills 
Co., vice president; W. C. Tiffany, sec- 
retary; W. P. Fischer, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., D. A. Pattullo, Crown Mills, 
and F, B. Burke, Sperry Flour Co., trus- 
tees. 


W. C. Tirrany. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 
packed in 100-lb sacks. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 
FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ...... 


Spring standard patent ..... 
Spring first clear ............. 


Hard winter short patent . 


Hard winter DE Shee ssvpseeeereecse® 


Hard winter first clear .. 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight .... 
Soft winter first clear .. 


Rye flour, white ........ 
Rye flour, standard ..... 


FEED— 


Spring bran ........... - 
Hard winter bran..... 
Soft winter bran . 





Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
our middlings (gray shorts)............--. 
ry 


Fi 
Ned dog 


Seattle 


Family patent 


.-$6.80@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco... 


*Includes near-by straights. 


«+++ @T7.70 





tNash ville 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





July 3. 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 











of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade !pbia Bosto Columbus +Nashville 
$5.85@ 6.30 GREwee C.OG - Bs ccc oP ctess $6.00@ 6.30 $6.35@ 6.90 $6.35@ 6.60 $.....@.... $7.15@ 7.40 $6.25@ 6.65 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.50@ 5.95 5.90@ 6.15 Tht? soe 5.75@ 5.95 5.85@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.10 o ees 000% 6.00@ 7.05 6.00@ 6.25 0406 0f Secs 
4.75@ 5.20 5.10@ 5.40 Face we eepes 4.80@ 5.20 5.25@ 5.85 . oY 86 0 o6ne Uv esas 5.50@ 5.75 See eee 0450 64 kway 6 
5.30@ 6.00 é acne @ sea < 5.50@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 re ee 5.75@ 6.55 5.80@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.50 
4.55@ 4.90 ree, Peer 4.85@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 5.50@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.75 “Trrk, Pete errs Pere 5.30@ 5.60 peor Perry 
4.15@ 4.65 o@. cee 4.00@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.40 5.00@ 5.50 sce e@odscce 6 406 ODP occas dene venue ose Me che © oe ee 
5.15@ 5.65 Pete verry tere 5.45@ 5.80 roe see 5.65@ 5.90 rey Peers 6.25@ 7.15 5.40@ 5.70 6.75@ 7.25 
4.60@ 4.80 6 cove eesee oc00y Bveces 4.80@ 5.10 Tyvek LET ere, Pare 6.00@ 6.25 5.10@ 5.40 5.50@ 6.00 
4.30@ 4.50 . oe rere Leta 4.25@ 4.50 orm, Yeeve ve Disace TTth: See 5.65@ 5.90 ee eee 4.50@ 4.75 
3.25@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.65 rere Pere S Sere 3.75@ 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 ert See 3.90@ 4.25 rr. Jee TTT) Ler 
3.00@ 3.40 3.45@ 3.50 — Ce Sree s.c00e BPceses 3.50@ 3.75 re, 2s 606. 50s ae0e eee, ETT h era, fre: 
22.60 @ 23.65 «eee» @19.50 eres eee wer, Sere err, Le 28.00 @ 28.50 e080 eG ocese 28.25 @28.50 26.50 @ 27.50 bass 3s eta 
22.00 @ 23.00 cong @..... 18.00@19.00 22 .00@ 22.50 cose eRe vesi TTTE. Pare ee) TE 28.50 @ 28.75 Se, sees Wess SUS bas & 
23.00 @ 23.50 ee. mT re J o0ee Bie vec~ 22.50@ 23.00 osee sD cccce 31.00 @32.00 coce oe @ «vces 28.75 @29.00 weret Paves 25.00 @ 27.00 
26.00 @ 28.65 24.50@25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 Sire, APs § ves of 2 ewes 32.00 @33.00 ehh eer 32.50 @33.00 32.50 @33.50 32.00@34.00 
28.00 @ 33.65 29.50@ 30.00 27.00 @ 27.50 30.00 @31.00 ere, Peer 38.00 @39.00 vons.0OP acces 33.50 @ 34.00 36.00 @ 37.00 ‘ake Vo eb ae 
32.00 @36.50 32.00@34.00 weqe we D ore0e chee oe bnus4 Ss Perr 40.00 @ 42.00 Sno eG voces eens e@40.75 38.00 @39.00 Sore: ree 


Straight 
$4.60@5.30 (49's) 


Cut-off 
$5.35@5.65 (49's) 


Kansas standard patent 


6.25 @6.90 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





Dakota standard patent 
$6.60 @7.00 
6.75 @7.35 


Montana standard patent 
$5.70@6.45 
6.35 @6.70 
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CENSUS OUTPUT REPORT 


Census Bureau Makes First Monthly Report 
of Flour Output Based on Returns 
From 1,035 Mills 


A telegram from the director of the 
census, Washington, D. C., to The 
Northwestern Miller under date of June 
28 makes the following report on the 
flour output of the United States for 
the month of May, 1923: 

“The census report on wheat milling 
for May for the United States, based 
on returns from 1,002 companies operat- 
ing 1,035 merchant mills, shows that 
these mills ground 32,956,640 bus of 
wheat, and produced 7,227,671 bbls of 
flour and 572,783,500 lbs of offal. The 
daily capacity of these mills (24 hours) 
is 632,766 bbls of flour. These same 
establishments produced 76.8 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the 
biennial census of manufacturers, 1921.” 

The Northwestern Miller’s estimated 
output figure for the United States for 
the month of May was 9,135,000 bbls of 
flour, based on more or less activity on 
the part of mills having a total daily ca- 
pacity of approximately 800,000 bbis. 
This includes the mills which, though 
active, failed to report to the Bureau 
of the Census, Assuming that the 1921 
census ratio still holds, the total flour 
output in May, based on the census bu- 
reau’s returns, would be 9,411,030 bbls. 
It is probable, however, that the 1,035 
reporting mills represented more than 
76.8 per cent of the May total, and thus 
‘The Northwestern Miller's estimate, pub- 
lished three weeks ago, is closely sub- 
stantiated by the census report. 





Mills Urged to Make Reports 
Cuicaco, In1., June 30.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, referring 
to the report of the Bureau of the 
Census on milling operations in the 
United States during May, says in bul- 
letin No. 204: “A number of mills have 
hesitated to give the desired informa- 
tion to the Bureau of the Census, and 
as the figures are most useful when they 
represent the activities of the largest 
number of mills, it is hoped that all 
merchant mills will comply with the re- 
quest of the director of the census and 

report for the month of June.” 

S. O. WeRNER. 





INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—‘While the various 
boards of trade at present resent the re- 
quirements of the grain futures act, 
passed by Congress with an idea of reg- 
ulating future prices on grain, I feel 
sure they will all enthusiastically sup- 
port it after they have become accus- 
tomed to its operations,” J. W. T. Duvel, 
Chicago Grain Exchange — supervisor, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, said in an address before more 
than 150 grain men, members of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
which held its midsummer meeting June 
27 at the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
Building. 

Mr. Duvel discussed the provisions of 
the act and what it intends to do. The 
law is aimed to prevent dissemination 
of false and misleading statements con- 
cerning crop or market conditions, h« 
said, to prevent the manipulation of 
prices, to provide for government ob- 
servation of the operation of future 
trading markets and to prohibit ex- 
changes from discriminating against co- 
operating exchanges. The objection of 
the boards of trade, he added, is based 
on the additional bookkeeping and _ re- 
ports required of them. 

Eben H. Wolcott, bank commissioner 
of Indiana, formerly president of the 
State Savings & Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
spoke on the financing of the grain move- 
ment. “The banks of the country are 
able to provide for the orderly market- 
ing of all grain and live stock,” Mr. 
Wolcott said. “If government aid is 
required it will assist the farmer best 
by supplying credit to nations abroad 
which will need our products. One of 
the stable influences on the market value 
of all grain is the orderly .marketing 
of the crop. Also, if not marketed sea- 
sonably, to a large extent at least, ele- 
vators and railroads cannot take care of 
the movement or the requirements of 
shippers.” 
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More than 100 dealers attended the 
banquet held at the Hotel Lincoln, and 
which marked the close of the conven- 
tion. Governor McCray, Mr. Wolcott, 
and Fred Watkins, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the National Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, were the speakers. Elmer 
Hutchinson, of Arlington, president of 
the state association, introduced the 
speakers. Mr. Wolcott discussed the 
plans of bankers to aid farmers. 

Twenty-five of the members present 
were dealers who have been in the busi- 
ness for 25 years or more. Twelve were 
charter members of the state association, 
which was formed 21 years ago, and 
five attended the first meeting of the 
national association at which Governor 
McCray was elected president. 

Other speakers on the programme were 
John W. McCardle, chairman of the In- 
diana public service commission; Fred 
Watkins; J. A. Shields, president of the 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association; H. 
E. Kinney, Indianapolis Board of Trade; 
E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, president of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Associ- 
ation; George M. Williamson, assistant 
general manager of the Integrity Mu- 
tual Casualty Co; Harry E. Van Deven- 
ter, Attica, Ind; H. A. Rhoades, In- 
dianapolis, federal grain supervisor, and 
O. J. Thompson, Kokomo. The Rev. 
Floyd Shaul, Arlington, Ind., delivered 
the invocation. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





DEATH OF W. L. PHELPS 





Former President of Star & Crescent Milling 
Co. Dies of Paralytic Stroke Return- 
ing From California 


Cuicaco, I11.—William L. Phelps, for- 
merly president of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, died June 30 as a 
result of a paralytic stroke which oc- 
curred on April 8 while he was return- 
ing from a pleasure trip to California. 

Mr. Phelps was born in Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1868. Following his graduation 
from Princeton University, he engaged 
in the stock brokerage business in this 
city. In 1911 he became president of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., which 
position he held up to the time the mill 
was purchased by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. He was widely known in milling 
circles, and was an active member of the 
Millers’ National Federation, serving as 
a member of the board of directors for a 
number of terms and as treasurer for 
several years. 

Surviving Mr. Phelps are his widow 
and one daughter, Miss Sarah Phelps. 
Funeral services were held from Grace- 
land Cemetery Chapel, July 2. 

S. O. WERNER. 





PHILADELPHIA PIER DEDICATED 

Puitapetputia, Pa.—Girard Pier No. 3, 
the first municipal pier completéd on the 
Delaware River north of Market Street, 
at a cost of $1,250,000, was dedicated on 
June 28 by Mayor Moore, with formal 
exercises presided over by Director 
Sproule, of the department of wharves, 
docks and ferries. Besides Mayor Moore, 
who spoke of what had been done to make 
the port of Philadelphia the second larg- 
est in the United States, other speakers 
included Mrs. H. S. Prentiss Nichols, 
representing the women of the city; J. S. 
W. Holton, president of the Maritime 
Exchange; F. S. Groves, Jr; Captain M. 
E. Trench, United States navy, acting 
commander of the navy yard; Captain O. 
G. MecMullin, U. S. navy, and W. W. 
Tucker. ; 

The new pier is designed for the ac- 
commodation of transatlantic or coast- 
wise and river traffic. Its companion, in 
course of construction, is designated as 
No. 5. Both piers are 185 feet wide by 
approximately 550 feet long, with all 
docks or waterways 215 feet wide, except 
that between the first pier, No. 3, and the 
Market Street ferry house, which is 115 
feet. Each pier, including the bulkhead 
sheds, has a main deck area of more than 
105,000 square feet, and a second deck 
area of 90,000 square feet, or a total of 
almost 200,000 square feet, approximately 
400,000 square feet for the entire ter- 
minal. 

The substructures are of two-story steel 
and concrete construction, inclosed on the 
dock sides with an approved type of turn- 
over cargo doors and terra cotta tile 
walls, equipped with cargo masts, elec- 





trically operated elevators and winches, 
chutes and other improved cargo ap- 
paratus. 

The construction of the Girard group 
will cost about $5,000,000, and when fully 
completed this terminal, in conjunction 
with the adjoining city pier at the foot of 
Cherry Street, will extend along Dela- 
ware Avenue with a front of more tnan 
1,000 feet. The piers replace five obsolete 
timber structures. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





WHEAT COUNCIL MEETING 


New Organization in Interest of American 
Farmer Makes Plans for Stabilizing 
Wheat Prices 


Cuicaco, Itt.—An organization meet- 
ing of the newly formed Wheat Council 
of the United States was held here on 
June 28. It was decided to establish 
executive offices in Chicago and to apply 
for a charter for the council, which is 
to engage in all forms of activities that 
may promote the welfare of the wheat 
farmers of America. 

Congressman Sydney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, chairman of the committee 
on permanent organization, outlined the 
plans of the council, as follows: 

To advance the interests of the pro- 
ducer, by developing and promoting, 
through voluntary action, the application 
of methods of organizing the production 
and marketing of wheat in the United 
States in order to establish or approxi- 
mate a balance between domestic pro- 
duction and consumption, to bring the 
control of domestic prices of wheat with- 
in the United States instead of abroad 
and to develop profitable outlets for 
such surplus as may exist. 

To develop more efficient marketing 
methods and systems, 

To interest agriculture, industry, 
transportation, finance, commerce, labor 
and consumers in the economic phases 
of the production of wheat and wheat 
products and associated commodities. 

To increase the consumption of wheat 
and wheat products by informing the 
consumers of the advantages to be 
gained by such increased consumption. 

To offer co-operation with every ex- 
isting agency, national, state and local, 
working for improvements in methods 
of producing, storing, handling, manu- 
facturing, marketing, and distributing 
wheat and wheat products. 

If necessary to conduct scientific re- 
search into the production, manufacture, 
distribution and consumption. 

To act as a clearing house in the field 
of advertising, publicity and general 
business endeavors that are aimed at 
accomplishing any and all of the fore- 
going subjects. 








NO-DOUGH-TIME PROCESS LUNCHEON 


Wasutneton, D. C.—The no-dough- 
time process of bread making, developed 
by R. L. Corby, director of the Fleisch- 
mann laboratories, was discussed at a 
luncheon given by Frank R. LKaton, 
Washington, D. C., Potomac states man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., at the 
City Club, Saturday afternoon, June 23, 
by Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann 
Co., who addressed the bakery salesmen 
working under Mr. Eaton’s office in the 
Potomac states territory on the no-dough- 
time process. 

Dr. Lee showed samples of the no- 
dough-time process bread made at the 
bakery of the Corby Baking Co., from 
Gold Medal Full Strength flour under 
the new process of milling. This bread 
was of a very fine texture, and pro- 
nounced by all one of the best tasting 
breads on the market. Several questions 
»were asked Dr. Lee at the conclusion of 
his address, these being principally re- 
quests for elaboration upon points he 
had made. 

Those present from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. included F. R. Eaton, G. A. 
Foote, W. A. Haney, Thomas Malone, 
William Bond, E. Lauterbach, William 
Griffith, E. P. Taylor, C. R. Keeler, R. G. 
Du Bois, C. A. Diehl, R. A. De Treville, 
Joseph Durnin, R. M. Carter and C. H. 
Edmondston. Others were Dr. R. E. 
Lee and Milton Carlough, of the Fleisch- 
mann, Co., and J. H. Woolridge, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Association. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





July 4, 1923 
MORE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


President of Oklahoma Board of Agriculture 
Calls Meeting to Offset Effects of 
Chicago Wheat Conference 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. Whitehurst, 
president of the Oklahoma state board of 
agriculture, is so displeased with the re- 
sults of the wheat conference held at 
Chicago that he has called a second con- 
ference to be held at Wichita, Kansas, 
July 16. Invitations to the Whitehurst 
“conference” are limited to the states of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Missouri, N.- 
braska and Colorado. Representatives of 
grain growers’ associations, college men, 
grain dealers and millers are among those 
asked to attend. 

In his statements to the press, Presi- 
dent Whitehurst is quoted as saying that 
the conference will be without “frills and 
foolishness.” “There will be,” he say,, 
“no highbrow lectures. We want facts 
from men close to the soil. We want to 
discuss such subjects as better seed an 
summer fallowing, instead of feediny 
wheat to hogs and ‘Eat More Wheat.’ ’ 

In a message to the farmers, \\°. 
Whitehurst says: “It seems that tix 
cent Chicago wheat meeting has 
moralized the wheat market and the » 
ing industry. Will you join in confer 
to consider economical acre reduction 
summer fallowing of one fourth the \ 
ter wheat acreage, combat erron ‘is 
statistics and encourage orderly ma 
ing of wheat?” 

President Whitehurst is also give: is 
authority for the statement that “I: o- 
pean interests controlled the Chicago | \\)- 
ference.” 

There undoubtedly is a strong feo sig 
throughout the Southwest that the 
phasis placed upon the nonmarketab|: 
portable surplus at the Chicago con 
ence was largely responsible for the ciir- 
rent slump in wheat prices. Growers »1- 
ticipated receiving $1 bu for their whw ut, 
but are being paid only slightly more 
than 80c at country stations. This condi- 
tion makes fertile soil for reduced acre- 
age propaganda, and it is highly probable 
that the Wichita conference will result in 
resolutions favoring percentage reduc- 
tion of seeding this fall. 

R. E. Sreruinc 








MUTUAL MILLERS AND FEED DEALERS 

New York, N. Y.—The annual mect- 
ing of the Mutual Millers’ and [ved 
Dealers’ Association of Western New 
York and Pennsylvania was held June 
28 at Jamestown. More than 150 were 
present. 

Breaking a fine weather record of nine 
consecutive. years, the millers and deal- 
ers encountered rain which continued 
throughout the day. A rearranged pro- 
gramme was necessary, but was enjoyed 
to the utmost. 

Instead of playing baseball the as- 
sociation members enjoyed a boat ride 
from Bemus Point to Midway and re- 
turn. Addresses were given by George 
H. Wahl, of Syracuse, and .the Rev. 
Andrew H. Mayer, of Jamestown. Both 
stressed the place of co-operation in 
modern business. 

At the closing business session the {I- 
lowing officers were chosen: preside t, 
John Thiel, North Collins, N. Y; » «e 
president, L. G. Kirkland, Randolph. \. 
Y; secretary-treasurer, Leon Anders:), 
Jamestown. Executive committee: Loy 
Mulki, Union City, Pa; E. A. Bagg, («- 
ewango Valley, N. Y; L. L. Wari 
Niobe, N. Y; M. L. Waldorf, Ok 
Ae A 

P. D. Faunestoc*. 





GERMAN FARMERS IN RUSSIA 

The chamber of agriculture of the prv 
ince of Pomerania has recently «} 
proached the commercial office of t! 
Soviet Russian government in Berlin wi! 
an application for permission to se! 
representatives into Russia. The Depar 
ment of Commerce is informed by Chari: 
B. Dyar, of the American consulate : 
Stettin, that a number of German land: 
proprietors in Pomerania are keenly i! 
terested in agricultural concessions | 
Russia similar to those granted the firn 
of Friedrich Krupp. The representatives. 
if admitted, are to inform themselve- 
concerning the situation of Russian agri 
culture and to ascertain to what extent 
the German landed proprietors can par- 
ticipate in agriculture in Soviet Russia. 
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July 4, 1923 
RYE MILLERS’ PROBLEMS 


Wisconsin State Millers’ Association in An- 
nual Convention Discusses Matters of 
Interest to the Trade 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The annual midsummer 
convention of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, held at Stevens Point, 
June 26-27, was an unusually enjoyable 
and interesting gathering. Weather con- 
ditions were ideal. oy | rains through- 
out the state the two days before the 
convention opened had resulted in low- 
ered temperatures, and there was a rep- 
resentative attendance, with most of the 
millers accompanied by their wives. 

The first day was devoted to business, 
with President E. O. Wright, of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, pre- 
siding. During the discussion on new 
crop prices and offerings, it was learned 
that the ideas of some in the trade in the 
East were around $3.50 bbl, for delivery 
up to December, and that some very low 
prices were being quoted by certain 
mills It was the general opinion that 
millirs were taking a big chance in 
selling rye flour for scattered shipment 
up to 90 days, based on present feed 
ana grain prices. 

The general discussion, in which most 
of .:e members took part, was regard- 


ing ‘rade problems with which rye mill- 
ers sre confronted. One of these was 
the federal rye grades. K. L. Burns, 
of ine Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
ask how the millers were going to 


estaiish their grades, and what steps 
they had taken to handle this matter. 

‘ic new grades go into effect on July 
1, and in order that the Wisconsin mill- 
ers can be informed, a committee, con- 
sisting of K. L. Burns, of the Globe 
Milling Co., George W. Moody, Weyau- 
weg Milling Co, and W. J. Grover, 
New Richmond Roller -Mills Co., was 
appointed to secure information and try 
to formulate some workable plans. 

Ek. Gonzenbach, of the Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, reported for 
the committee appointed to conduct a 
campaign advertising rye flour and prod- 
ucts. He told of the plan prepared, but 
as it had not received the whole-hearted 
support of the members, suggested that 
the matter be dropped and the committee 
discharged, which was done. 

Another suggestion, well received, was 
that of exchanging samples of rye flour. 
Several members of the association do 
this now, but it was proposed that, in 
order to see what the variances were 
and in order to arrive at a uniform 
grade to run, at beginning of a new 
crop the members send samples to a cen- 
trally located mill, where millers could 
get together and work this out. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on trade as- 
sociations and the work being done by 
the Federation. He described the action 
in regard to excess moisture in flour, 
and said that copies of Professor Sny- 
der’s pamphlet were being sent to every 
state and city food official. 

A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Co., Inc., Minneapolis, regretted 
that the committee of which E. Gonzen- 
bach was chairman was abolished. Wis- 
consin rye flour, he said, stands excep- 
tionally high with the trade, and the 
product should be advertised widely. He 
Suggested they make use of the commit- 
tee to increase the consumption of rye 
flour and products, and that they should 
co-operate in getting the price for their 
flour which it is worth. A great many 
people eat rye bread, he said, and as a 
slogan for a movement to advertise this 
product he suggested, “Try Rye Bread, 
You Will Like It.” 

_Mr. Goetzmann gave a thorough re- 
view of crop conditions in the important 
agricultural sections, and in conclusion 
Said every miller should facilitate ex- 
port business. If it were possible to get 
the extra per cent of flour out of the 
United States, every miller would pros- 


per, but if this went back into domestic . 


consumption every miller would suffer. 

Lacy Horton, Appleton, tendered his 
resignation as secretary-treasurer, due 
to his no longer being connected with the 
milling business, W. J. Grover, of the 
New Richmond Roller Mills Co., was 
Selected to fill the unexpired term. 

A banquet was given the millers and 
guests by the association, Tuesday eve- 
hing, at the Hotel Whiting. J. B. Wels- 
Y; mayor of Stevens Point, welcomed 





the millers, to which E. O. Wright re- 
sponded. After the dinner Mr. Wright 
called on A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, A. C. Madsen, 
Jackson Milling Co., Robert T. Beatty, 
northwestern editor The Northwestern 
Miller, A. L. Goetzmann, and W. J. 
Grover, the new secretary, for short 
talks. Following the banquet the guests 
were entertained at a theatre party. 
On Wednesday the millers and guests 
motored to Waupaca, and enjoyed a 
fine dinner at the Grand View Hotel, 
Wisconsin Veterans’ Home. This was 
one of the most enjoyable hours of the 
convention, and following the dinner A. 
P. Husband, A. L. Goetzmann and C. 
H. Hooker entertained the millers with 
songs and stories. Later a boat ride 
was given through the beautiful Chain 0’ 
Lakes. Too much credit cannot be given 
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WHEAT STORAGE PROPOSED 


American Farm Bureau Federation Gives 
Publicity to the Idea of Warehousing 
200,000,000-bu Surplus 





The Associated Press is authority for 
the statement that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has made public a 
proposal that a minimum of 200,000,000 
bus of wheat be withdrawn by American 
farmers from this year’s visible supply, 
in view of this country’s indicated large 
surplus, and placed in warehouses under 
supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture, financed through the intermedi- 
ate credit banks and carried forward to 
augment next year’s crop at harvest time. 

In a telegram to Secretary Wallace, 
who is accompanying President Hard- 
ing on his Alaskan trip, the federation 


The Late Charles C. Macgill 


the entertainment committee, consisting 
of Carl Haertel, G. W. Moody, F. R. 
Fisher, C. H. Hooker and E, O. Wright. 

Those present were E. O. Wright, F. 
C. Meyer, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie; Lacy Horton, Appleton; F. R. 
Fisher, Ward Fallgatter, Fisher & Fall- 
gatter, Waupaca; K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown; Carl Haertel, 
A. C. Madsen, Guy Morrill, Jackson 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids; A. P. 
Husband, Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; Harry F. Hunter, W. H. 
Breuer, Milwaukee Bag Co; C. H. 
Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wausau; 
H. H. Pagel, H. E. Pagel, Pagel Milling 
Co., Stevens Point; E. Rossier, 
Plover; E. M. Schneider, H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh; G. W. Moody, G. 
R. Bennett, Weyauwega Milling Co., 
Weyauwega; A. L. Goetzmann, A. L. 
Goetzmann Co., Inc., Minneapolis; W. J. 
Grover, New Richmond Roller Mills Co., 
New Richmond; G. E. York, I. W. York, 
I. W. York & Co., Portage; M. Beau- 
baire, Northwestern Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis; Paul Kanopatski, Simmons Grain 
Co., Minneapolis; V. C. Douglas, George 
Bocke, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis; A. E. Grundstein, flour broker, 
Cleveland, Ohio; R. T. Beatty, Minne- 
apolis, and S. O. Werner, Chicago, of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

S. O. Werner. 





commended the President’s statement in 
Kansas, supporting intermediate credits 
and warehousing, and urged Mr. Wal- 
lace to advise the President to recom- 
mend that farmers avail themselves of 
the new warehousing and intermediate 
credits acts: 

The country’s present crop of wheat 
and carry-over, the telegram stated, is 
approximately 1,000,000,000 bus, domes- 
tic consumption about 550,000,000, seed 
requirements 50,000,000, visible export 
outlook 150,000,000 to 200,000,000. The 
federation’s proposal, Mr. Wallace was 
told, “will give the farmers an oppor- 
tunity to adjust their acreage in the fall 
and spring seedings so that no unduly 
large surplus need exist at that time.” 

Such a move, in the opinion of the 
federation, would “allow co-operative 
and orderly marketing and lift wheat 
from 75@80c, the present price, to $1.40 
@1.50, and would continue it on that 
basis throughout this year, thereby be- 
ing helpful to both producer and con- 
sumer and eliminating speculation.” 





FILE IMPORTANT RATE PROTEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A petition protest- 
ing reductions made several months ago 
in railroad rates from the Northwest to 
points in central states territory, affecting 
flour shipments, has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by E. 


’ 
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H. Hogueland, C. V. Topping and C. J. 
Kucera, representing the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club and the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club. In the opinion of southwest- 
ern millers, the case is one of the most 
important ever brought before the Com- 
mission. 

The three organizations, which repre- 
sent practically every miller in the South- 
west, have named 61 railroads as defend- 
ants in the petition. It is requested that 
a hearing be held in Kansas City, at some 
date set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The petition sets forth the claim that 
the reductions made from the Northwest 
to the central states territory have 
brought rates from that section to a 
lower level than those maintained from 
Kansas City to the same destinations, 
despite the fact that in almost all in- 
stances the distances are less from Kan- 
sas City than from Minneapolis. <A 
statement of the present rates on flour 
from Kansas City and from Minneapolis 
to representative destination points is at- 
tached to the petition, as Exhibit A. 

The complainants allege that such 
preference as is shown by the railroads in 
this instance is in violation of section 
three of the act to regulate commerce. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





FUNERAL OF CHARLES C. MACGILL 

BattimoreE, Mp.—The _ funeral’ of 
Charles C. Macgill, former president of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating 
the Patapsco Flouring Mills at Balti- 
more and Ellicott City, Md., whose death 
after a lingering illness was announced 
in The Northwestern Miller of June 27, 
was held June 28 at Emmanuel Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, this city. The 
service was attended by many of the 
leading citizens of the community, six- 
teen of whom acted as honorary pall- 
bearers, the Chamber of Commerce be- 
ing represented by Blanchard Randall, 
Charles England and William H. Hay- 
ward, former presidents, and Joseph G. 
Reynolds, the present president. 

The Patapsco Flouring Mills were 
established in 1774 by Ellicott Bros., for 
whom the city of Ellicott, Md., is named. 
Later they passed to the Carrolls of 
Carrollton, and then to Charles A. Gam- 
brill, who operated them until his death, 
in 1868, when his nephews, Richard G. 
Macgill and Patrick H. Macgill, as- 
sumed management and control of the 
plant. 

Charles C. Macgill was a son of Rich- 
ard G. Macgill, first president of the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., which was _ in- 
corporated in 1881, and succeeded the 
old firm of C. A. Gambrill & Co. When 
Charles C. Macgill entered his father’s 
employ, he went out to Ellicott City, 
donned overalls and learned the business 
from the ground up, and in a year or 
two became the active manager of the 
mills. In 1898, on the death of his 
uncle, Patrick H. Macgill, he succeeded 
to the presidency of the company and 
held the office until 1921, when control of 
the historic mills passed to their present 
owners. 

Mr. Macgill at one time served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and as director of the Continental Trust 
Co., the Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank and the Eutaw Savings Bank, of 
this city. He was a man of strong con- 
victions and consummate nerve and 
courage, yet he was kind, generous and 
liberal to a fault, a friend in the time 
of need, and most exemplary in all his 
dealings. He had the happy faculty of 
being able to minimize his victories and 


‘bow to his defeats. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
CATS FOR ANTICOSTI 
Montreat, Que.—Without being will- 
ing to give the miller’s name. the sec- 
retary of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Montreal states 
that he has received an application from 
the flour millers of Anticosti, an island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, asking for 
as many cats as could be provided at 
short notice, there being a plague of 
rats in Anticosti and an absolute dearth 
of cats. A first contingent of 35 has 
been sent out to the miller, being the 
total of stray cats gathered in for de- 
struction during two days following re- 
ceipt of the miller’s appeal. 
A. E. Perks. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Favorable Conditions Reported Throughout 
the Spring Wheat Area—Harvesting 
in the Central States 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Generally speak- 
ing, the condition of the wheat crop 
throughout Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, is favorable. It is true that 
the hot weather two weeks ago caused 
the plant to head out short, and some 
districts report more or less blight. Since 
then, however, temperatures have been 
moderate and there have been frequent 
showers, so that some improvement is 
noticeable. It is early yet to talk of 
probable yields, but a few stations say 
that yields will not be as high as they 
had anticipated. One station in North 
Dakota reports traces of black rust in 
a few fields, but the trade so far is not 
apprehensive on this score, because the 
present weather is against its spread. 
l.ine elevator companies report that 
southern Minnesota will have the best 
crop in years, and the outlook in South 
Dakota is good. North Dakota is very 
spotted, good fields adjoining bad fields. 
West of Minot, however, conditions are 
good, 

Winnivpeo, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press has issued its third crop report for 
1923, and in view of the fact that the in- 
tervening period was one of intense heat 
and severe storms, its compiled informa- 
tion is more than ordinarily valuable. 
Crops in all three of the prairie prov- 
inces show good progress. Moisture is 
abundant, only a few points reporting too 
much rain. Damage from hail and elec- 
trical storms has proved to be slight, and 
almost entirely confined to winter rye. 
Cutworms and grasshoppers have been 
held well in check by the rains, and dam- 
age from these pests, it is reported, will 
be very small. A small percentage of 
wheat is in head, but a very large propor- 
tion of the crop in each province is in 
shot blade, while a few points report 
grain not yet advanced to this stage. 
This is taken as indicating that wheat 
generally is a little late. At some points 
water lying on the land has prevented the 
seeding of late oats and barley. ‘ The 
crop of winter rye is expected to be light, 
and latest returns confirm the belief that 
acreage under flax this year is very small. 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Montana farm- 
ers take a more optimistic view ot the 
possibilities of a wheat crop than in the 
middle of June. Recent rains have had 
a very noticeable effect in checking the 
ravages of grasshoppers, and have given 
the wheat plant a splendid impetus to- 
ward maturing. 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, Springfield, IL, in his 
report of June 29, states: The hot weath- 
er during the earlier part of the past two 
weeks has been adverse to small grain 
crops, but corn, while still backward in 
some sections, has shown improvement. 
The recent rains have been of benefit to 
all crops, especially small grains, which 
were beginning to show the severe effects 
of hot weather. More rain is needed in 
many central and _ northern sections. 
Grain harvest is in full swing in the 
southern part of the state, and com- 
mencing in the central part. Corn is 
spotted, especially over the southern and 
eastern parts, due to irregular planting 
dates. Chinch bugs are numerous in cen- 
tral areas, but little damage to corn is 
reported to date. Winter wheat harvest 
is in full swing in the south. About 40 
per cent of cutting is completed. In south 
central areas much grain is down. Ex- 
tremely hot weather during the ripening 
period has lowered the state prospect for 
wheat somewhat. Rather short straw is 
the rule, with some exceptions in lower 
central areas. Thin stands are numerous 
in the eastern part. Damage from in- 
sects and disease is not reported exten- 
sively. Extremely hot weather over most 
of the state, with dry weather in some 
sections, has resulted in deterioration of 
spring wheat, oats and barley. Recent 
rains and cool weather were badly need- 
ed by these crops. 

Satina, Kansas.—Wheat harvest is in 
full blast in central Kansas, but is pro- 
gressing somewhat slowly, due to a short- 
age of labor. Many farmers have found 
it impossible to get sufficient help prop- 
erly to care for the harvest. Recent hard 
rains have badly damaged many wheat 











fields where grain is ripe, making it very 
difficult to save the crop. Much wheat is 
reported down. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—With wheat cutting 
practically completed in central Indiana, 
and with the prospects that threshing will 
start the first week in July, Harold 
O’Brien, of the Lew Hill Grain Co., In- 
dianapolis, is of the opinion the first new 
wheat will be received on the floor of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade soon after 
July 4. 

Totepo, On1o.—Weather turned cool in 
the week of June 24-30, and this has re- 
tarded the maturing or ripening and cut- 
ting of wheat somewhat. Wheat fields 
are looking well, and the last reports are 
that Ohio will have a crop of about 32,- 
000,000 bus. Cutting of wheat has al- 
ready begun in the southern half of the 
state, and will probably start in the vi- 
cinity of Toledo by the end of the first 
week in July. 

Seatrie, Wasu.— With very rare excep- 
tions, reports as to the condition of the 
growing wheat throughout the Pacific 
Northwest continue highly favorable. 
Injury by heavy rains to wheat in 
the lowlands in certain districts is off- 
set by the improvement in crops on 
thinner soil on the hilltops. Warmer 
weather would be welcome, as it is feared 
that, owing to the long period of cool 
weather, wheat may be lacking in 
strength. Previous estimates of the yield 
for Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho, of 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 bus, 
have been generally raised to 80,000,000- 
85,000,000. 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Barley is heading 
in northeastern counties of Oregon, and 
is nearly ready for harvest in western dis- 
tricts. Some fall sown barley has been 
cut in the upper Willamette valley. 
Spring wheat and oats, as a rule, continue 
in excellent condition. Winter wheat has 
grown rapidly, is filling well, turning 
color and, with favorable weather, an 
early harvest is expected. Some has al- 
ready been cut in Marion County. 

Ocpen, Utan.—Wheat and other grain 
was never in better condition in Utah 
and southern Idaho than today, accord- 
ing to weather bureau reports, which 
show that, with the exception of limited 
areas in the southern part of Utah, there 
has been ample moisture for all crops to 
assure maturity. Dry land wheat stands 
as high as that in irrigated areas, with 
wonderful heads, according to these re- 
ports. Until June 24 there were general 
rains throughout the northern part of 
Utah and southern area of Idaho. Since 
that time there has been clear weather, 
with considerable warmth that is aiding 
the growth, _ 

Toronto, Onv.— Generally speaking 
the situation with regard to Canadian 
grain crops, and especially wheat, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. All parts of Canada 
are having suffiicent rain to carry the 
crops along, and there is also plenty of 
bright, sunny weather. Reports from the 
western provinces say the prospect there 
is such that a repetition of 1915 or better 
is looked for. With this year’s acreage 
the yield per acre shown in 1915 would 
give a crop of 500,000,000 bus. It is too 
early yet to say what the outcome will 
be, but it is safe to assume that western 
Canada will have as much wheat as last 
year, and perhaps more. 

Ontario and the eastern provinces are 
also reporting good conditions with re- 
gard to growing crops. The winter wheat 
crop of Ontario is now within three weeks 
of harvest and, with few exceptions, the 
wheat raising counties say the crop looks 
well. Tentatively, one might say there 
will be 15,000,000 bus or more of this 
grain. Other crops, such as oats and 
barley, which figure largely in the milling 
business, are also doing well and promise 
good yields. 

Quebec and the maritime provinces do 
not grow much wheat, but they are re- 
markable for other grains and fodder 
crops, all of which are reported to be in 
good condition and are promising normal 
or better yields. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association met at the Sunrise 
Auto Club here, with about 40 millers 
present. President E. M. Kelly pre- 
sided. It seemed to be the sentiment 
of the millers that the early movement 
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of wheat will be brisk, and that prices 
will be lower. A fair demand for flour 
is expected at the opening of the sea- 
son. Plans for an advertising campaign 
as outlined to date were approved. 


Joun LeErrer. 





FOREIGN CROP BULLETINS 





Department of Agriculture Reports Gen- 
erally Favorable News Regarding 


Foreign Crops 


The condition of crops in Italy, Po- 
land, Hungary and Roumania is above 
average, according to a radiogram re- 
ceived June 11 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute. 

Cereal production in Italy will be 
about average. The acreage of corn 
will equal that of last year. The acre- 
ages of rice, sugar beets and potatoes 
are larger than in 1922. The northern 
districts of Italy were benefited by rains 
during the latter half of May, but some 
southern districts are still suffering from 
drouth. 

The crop condition in Poland is above 
average. Winter wheat, spring barley 
and oats are rated at 115, according to 
the system of the International Institute, 
in which 100 is equal to the average of 
the 10 years preceding. The condition 
of rye is 113. 

Hungarian crop conditions remain 
above average although drouth was re- 
ported during the latter half of May. 
Wheat is above average, rye is good 
average, barley and oats are above aver- 
age. Early plantings of corn are sat- 
isfactory, but later plantings require 
more rain, 

JAPAN 


Forecasts of production of wheat and 
barley in Japan in 1923 are less than 
in 1922. The yield of wheat in Japan 
for 1923 is 26,485,000 bus, according to 
a radiogram received June 9 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is some- 
what below the yield of 27,015,000 bus 
reported in 1922. The forecast of barley 
this year is 81,369,000 bus, compared with 
102,240,000 in 1922. Favorable condi- 
tions for rice in Japan are reported. 


CANADA 


The acreage of cereal crops and po- 
tatoes in Canada in 1923 is less than in 
1922, Conditions are below the 10-year 
average. 

The total wheat acreage of Canada is 
estimated to be 22,165,000, according to 
a telegram June 11 from the dominion 
bureau of statistics. The total acreage 
harvested last year was 22,423,000. The 
estimate of the winter wheat acreage is 
885,500, compared with 892,600 in 1922. 
The spring wheat acreage is 21,280,000, 
which is somewhat less than the 21,530,- 
000 reported last year. 

The acreage of oats is reported as 
14,410,000, against 14,541,000 harvested 
in 1922. The barley acreage is 2,556,000 
for 1923, compared with 2,600,000 in 
the year preceding. The acreage 
of rye in 1923 is 2,046,000, while in 
1922 it was 2,105,000. There are 652,- 
200 acres of potatoes reported for this 
season, compared with 683,600 last year. 
The conditions of the crops in percent- 
age of the 10-year average are given as 
follows: winter wheat, 93; spring wheat, 
98; oats, 98; barley, 94; rye, 98. Re- 
cent general rains have been beneficial. 


ARGENTINA 


The agricultural outlook in Argentina 
is favorable, with production of wheat 
and flaxseed above 1922. The production 
of wheat in Argentina for 1922-23 is 
estimated to be 189,044,000 bus, accord- 
ing to an official cable received by the 
Argentine embassy June 6. This is a 
reduction of 5,034,000 bus, compared with 
the official estimate of 194,078,000 bus 
issued February 17. The final estimate 
for 1921-22 was 180,641,000 bus. Allow- 
ing 68,343,000 bus for consumption and 


seed requirements, there should be avail- . 


able for export from the present crop 
about 120,701,000 bus. The exportable 
surplus reported as of June 6 was 49,- 
439,000 bus. 

The production of flaxseed in Argen- 
tina for 1922-23 is now estimated at 
44,280.000 bus, an increase of more than 
12,000,000 bus over last year’s produc- 
tion of 32,273,000 bus. The exportable 
surplus on June 6 was estimated at 9,- 
019,000 bus, 


July 4, 1923 
DECREASED GRAIN RATES 


Commission Orders Lowering of Rates on 
Wheat and on Flour Milled in Transit 
From Kansas City to Duluth 





MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—Minnesota mill- 
ers are very much elated over the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the proportional rates 
on wheat and on wheat milled in transit 
from Kansas City and St. Joseph to 
Duluth are unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent they exceed or may exceed 19¢ per 
100 Ibs. A rate in accordance with that 
finding is to be established not later than 
Sept. 20 and will carry with it the pru- 
vision of milling in transit at Minne- 
apolis or other intermediate points. \ 
further finding was that proportiona| 
rates on wheat and on wheat milled in 
transit from Kansas City and St. Joseph 
to Chicago via Minneapolis were not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

At present the rate on wheat from 
Kansas City to Duluth, with milling in 
transit at Minneapolis, is 24¢ per 10) 
Ibs. In disposing of the case the Con-- 
mission said: “It is a generally reco 
nized fact that grain rates from | 
Missouri River have not been made \ 
any strict regard to distance. In !\ec 
movement of wheat to the East 4: 
Southeast from Kansas City and Ome'sa, 
such points as Chicago, Milwaukee, st. 


Louis, Peoria and Memphis have |ven 
considered more in the light of  inter- 
mediate points. The desirability of 


equalizing the rates so far as possible 
from these primary grain markets to 
these various gateways has been con. id- 
ered of more importance than the re- 
spective mileages from these prin.iry 
markets to the gateways, the differeives 
in the mileages becoming less pronounced 
when merged into the longer through 
rates.” 

The Commission then quoted a niin- 
ber of instances where mileage was jot 
taken into consideration in arriving at 
the through rate and added, “a rate can 
seldom be considered in and of itself. 
It must be taken almost invariably in 
relation to and in connection with other 
rates. 

“The Duluth gateway has been open 
to Omaha, and in this respect it has 
given that point a substantial advantage 
over Kansas City. If this route is to 
remain open and the prevailing gencral 
adjustment of rates as between Kansas 
City and Omaha to the East and South- 
east is to remain, then Kansas City can- 
not be denied a rate that will give it an 
opportunity to compete with Omaha via 
the Duluth gateway. As has been stated, 
the most important demand which Kan- 
sas City is anxious to meet is that of 
the northwestern mills for southwestern 
wheat. Omaha, under its present rate 
adjustment, is now securing an appre- 
ciable amount of this traffic.” 

In conclusion the Commission 
“The present proportional rates on wheat 
in carloads from Kansas City and St. 
Joseph to Duluth, with milling in transit 
at Minneapolis and other intermediate 
points are, and for the future will be, 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed 19¢ per 100 Ibs.” 

The case was first brought to the «t- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Cvin- 
mission in March, 1921, and was argued 
before the Commission on behalf of ‘hie 
millers by C. T. Vandenover, secrei:ry 
Southern Minnesota Mills. 

Rosert T. Bearrs 
* € 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The reduction 
rates on wheat and flour from Kan: 's 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., to Duluth, | 
asked by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and is considered of great 
portance to this market by grain de 
ers, as it restores Kansas City to a co- 
petitive basis with the Omaha marke 
The 19c rate is 114c¢ over Omaha. Pri: 
to 1920, the Kansas City rate was 01 
le more than the Omaha rate, but ti: 
balance was upset by increases whic 
brought the Kansas City rate to its pre 
ent level. 

Millers of the Southwest were anta; 
onistic to the reduction, inasmuch as 
will allow Minneapolis and other nort! 
western mills to buy wheat more advan 
tageously on the Kansas City market 
However, it is believed that the effect- 
of the reduction will not be particularly 
felt by millers of this section. 

Harvey E, Yantis, 


said: 
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Holiday dullness seems to pervade the 
flour market. Sales for the week end- 
ing June 30 were lighter than the cur- 


tailed output, and no improvement is 
noticeable this week. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen for what little business 
there is passing and, where bookings are 
mad:, the margin of profit is so small 
as to be barely discernible. 


Shipping directions have been coming 
little more freely, but millers have 


in a 
abou: caught up with the directions and 
a dccreased output may be looked for 
from now on, All Minneapolis mills ex- 
pect»! to remain idle over July 4. 
Wile patents are in light request, 
mills say demand for clears of all 
kind» exceeds the supply. Many com- 
panics are oversold on both first and 


second clears for at least 30 days to 
com« 

To}: family patents are quoted at $6.10 
@6.5, standard patent $5.90@6.15, sec- 
ond patent $5.75@5.95, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5,50@5.60, first clear $5.10 
@5.\°, and second clear $3.50@4, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.ob., Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

The demand for semolinas is extremely 
light. Macaroni manufacturers’ views as 
to prices are away below millers’ ideas 
of values. Some manufacturers would 
prefer to cancel bookings rather than 
to place fresh orders at this time. Seven 
Minneapolis and interior Minnesota mills 
grinding durum, in the week ending June 
30, made 48,320 bbls of durum products, 
against 20,410 the previous week. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.65@ 
5.70 bbl, durum patent $3.85@4.40, and 
durum clear $3.40@3.65, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed has been ex- 
tremely quiet, and prices have declined 
$1@1.50 ton. Apparently the trade has 
covered its near-by needs and is not dis- 
posed to anticipate its requirements at 
around present basis. A little over a 
week ago anything available for immedi- 
ate shipment was snapped up at a premi- 
um. Today -transit offerings, although 
light, are almost impossible to dispose 
of. 

The larger mills are still holding their 
quotations nominally unchanged from the 
recent high level, but have nothing to 
offer in straight cars for 30-day ship- 
ment. Jobbers in position to offer feed 
in mixed cars report fair sales, but not 
in the same volume as a week or two 
ago. 

Quotations are largely nominal, with 
July-August offerings being quoted at 
50c ton under prompt shipment. Mills 
quote bran at $19.50@20 ton, standard 
middlings $24,50@25, flour middlings 
$29.50@30, red dog $32@34, and rye mid- 
dlings $25, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
nheapolis. It is reported that standard 
middlings on track were offered July 3 
at $24.25. A sale of 100 tons of season 
shipment bran is also reported at $18 
ton, Minneapolis, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation July 3: 
Atkinson Milling Co’s mill. 
Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 


— Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lincoln 
8. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A 
(one half), D and G mills. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill and 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill 
will start on Thursday. 


(one half), C 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 24-30 ........561,100 252,355 44 
Previous week ..561,100 219,095 39 
VOOP OBO ..cccccces 546,000 248,700 46 
Two years ago..... 546,000 202,700 37 
Three years ago.. .546,000 269,165 49 
Four years ago.... .546,000 156,110 29 
Five years ago..... 546,000 191,195 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

June 24-30 ........284,550 136,850 8 
Previous week ....285,900 139,370 48 
WORF GOO secsccces 396,990 196,495 49 
Two years ago..... 390,090 188,580 48 
Three years ago... .423,210 155,770 36 
Four years ago..... 419,310 124,450 29 
Five years ago..... 340,350 47,505 13 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 30, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,330 1,316 2,169 1,855 
Duluth ........ 1,106 779 603 624 
Totals....... 2,436 2,095 2,772 2,479 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 30, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..117,233 89,923 62,795 101,743 
Duluth ....... 58,741 44,982 40,759 18,741 
Totals ..... 175,974 134,905 103,554 120,484 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on June 30, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 12,040 3,683 1,928 2,907 
Deluth co vcecs 4,613 1,326 1,046 1,284 
Totals ..... 16,653 5,009 2,974 4,191 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is scarce and getting 
firmer in price. For first half July ship- 
ment mills now ask $39.50 ton, f.o.k., 
Minneapolis, for last half July $40, and 
for August $41. Seed supplies are very 
limited, and one of the largest Minne- 
apolis mills is now shut down. Indica- 
tions are that the output during August 
will be very light, because the mills can- 
not get seed except at prohibitive prices. 
Enough Argentine seed is en route here 
to keep the mills running at reduced 
capacity for a few weeks, but the prob- 
abilities are that most of the Minneapolis 
oil mills will be idle during August. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CLASS RATES DENIED 


The South Dakota railroad commission, 
which has been seeking to get class 
freight rates from South Dakota points 
west of the Missouri River to the en- 
tire upper Mississippi River valley ter- 
ritory revised, has been turned down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a second time. The federal body 
originally held present levels of rates 
contested to be justified, but granted the 
state government a rehearing. The de- 
mand for general reduction of the class 
schedule was not justified, the decision 
on the rehearing said, even though the 
South Dakota territory pays more for 
transportation on a distance scale than 
other areas, because traffic is light, popu- 
lation sparse and railroad operations ex- 
pensive. 


WHEAT LECTURES BY RADIO 


Charles H. Briggs, of the Howard 
Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Min- 
neapolis, has recently been giving some 
interesting lectures by radio under the 
auspices of the Northwest Farmstead. 
The lectures discussed the need of grow- 


ing only the best varieties of milling 
wheat, cultural methods, a description 
of milling processes, types and grades 
of wheat and flours and their suitability 
for various purposes in bread making, 
both at home and in commercial bakeries. 


WILL REOPEN MONTEVIDEO MILL 


The Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., is being reorganized and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will be placed in 
operation again soon. E. R. McDonald, 
of Winnipeg, has been appointed man- 
ager. Arrangements are under way 
which will give the new management 
capital with which to operate the mill. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., was a recent Minneapolis 
visitor. 

J. K. Smith, manager Sperry Flour 
Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Minneapolis 
recently. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
Milling Co., returned home from an east- 
ern trip July 2. 

Harold Anderson 
of the National Milling Co., 
Ohio, are Minneapolis visitors. 

A. E. Watson, of the A, E. Watson 
Co., flour brokers, Philadelphia, is spend- 
ing his vacation at Prescott, Wis. 

The graduation exercises of the class 
of baking at the Dunwoody Institute 
were held at the institute the evening 
of July 2. 

Wheat growers are proceeding with 
their organization work in South Da- 
kota. A meeting toward this end was 
held in Aberdeen. 

Edgar N. Bardley, manager Terminal 
Grain Elevators, Duluth, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

J. J. Parlaman, of the Wheeling, W. 
Va., office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
who has been visiting headquarters, re- 
turned -home July 3. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, sold 
a 24-inch Monarch attrition mill to E. J. 
Crane, Chippewa Falls, Wis., and one to 
the Rushford (Minn.) Power Co. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.55; 
three-day, $4.543,; 60-day, $4.5314. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

Daniel W. Wheater, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, for upward of 20 years the Iowa 
representative of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., is now representing the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 

This department has calls for first 
class salesmen for Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin territories. The mills having 
these territories. open want men of 
proven ability, and none others need ap- 
ply. 

Ernest G. Dahl, a Chicago flour man, 
was in Minneapolis July 2. He motored 
up, calling on his mill connections en 
route. Chester Clarkson, another Chi- 
cago flour man, also motored to Minne- 
apolis recently. 

H. W. Holmes, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in San Francisco, 
and who is now associated with the firm 
of A. S, Ferguson, flour jobbers, San 
Francisco, was a Minneapolis visitor en 
route home.from the East. 

Based on the close, July 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
1 northern 88c; in central Montana, Ne. 
1 dark 77c, No. 1 northern 75c. 

R. W. Meeker, the Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Richmond Mfg. Co., re- 
ports the sale of 32 Niagara dust col- 
lectors, 20 Niagara bran dusters and 20 
floor jacks for same, to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. for its new mill under 
construction at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Meeker also sold to the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. for its new cereal mill in Chicago 
a 24-inch double Niagara centrifugal 
aspirator, two single Niagara centrifugal 
aspirators and an Empire dust collector. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has shipped eight Carter disc 
separators to England, six to Ireland 
and one each to Switzerland and New 
Zealand. The company also completed 
the installation of machines for the fol- 


and Ellis Monroe, 
Toledo, 
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lowing: Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co; 
Galveston (Texas) Wharf Co; Mid-West 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas; Nampa 
(Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd; 
Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co; Whaley Mill 
& Elevator Co., Gainseville, Texas; Chap- 
man Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; D. D. 
Fritch Milling Co., Macungie, Pa. 

A number of Minneapolis and interior 
Minnesota millers were guests of the 
Northern Navigation Co. at its annual 
outing to shippers. The party left Du- 
luth the afternoon of June 29 on board 
one of the company’s fine steamers, and 
was taken to Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, returning Sunday, July 1. The 
outing was a delightful affair, and af- 
forded shippers an opportunity to see 
how flour and feed shipments are han- 
dled at the Head of the Lakes and the 
operation of the big terminal elevators 
at the Canadian twin ports. George H. 
Brown, general agent at Minneapolis, 
acted as host. 





INCREASE IN FOREIGN WHEAT CROP 

The 1923 wheat crop in eight foreign 
countries, which last year produced more 
than one fifth the total world crop, is 
forecast at 750,785,000 bus, compared 
with 656,988,000 in 1922, according to 
radiograms received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The countries include Spain, Bul- 
garia, Poland, India, Japan, Egypt, Al- 
geria and Morocco. 

The 1923 wheat crop in Spain is fore- 
cast at 142,070,000 bus, compared with 
125,469,000 in 1922. The rye crop is fore- 
cast at 30,309,000, compared with 26,- 
252,000; barley 91,731,000, as against 77,- 
533,000; oats 36,991,000, compared with 
31,214,000. 

The 1923 wheat crop of Bulgaria is 
forecast at 38,783,000 bus, compared with 
27,925,000 last year; rye 8,480,000, com- 
pared with 7,204,000; barley 12,281,000, 
as against 9,324,000; oats 10,053,000, 
compared with 19,802,000. 





LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE CONDITIONS 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra.—“Conditions 
in Mexico are making rapid improve- 
ment in some sections,” says D. A. Will- 
bern, foreign sales manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., who re- 
cently returned from a business trip to 
the City of Mexico. “One of the im- 
portant factors is the conference being 
held in Mexico City looking toward rec- 
ognition by the United States. Business 
in some sections is very quiet, due to a 
slow development of industry. 

“The Gulf ports of Mexico are doing 
an excellent business, but dullness con- 
tinues at border points. The volume of 
imports reaching the City of Mexico is 
comparatively small, but conditions are 
such that most merchants are meeting 
their obligations readily. 

“Local competition is keen in the capi- 
tal, with the importer usually at a dis- 
advantage because of having to pay 
heavy transportation charges and duties 
to get his goods there. The buying of 
both wheat and flour has been limited 
there lately, because of wheat price de- 
clines. Buying for deferred shipment is 
very slow.” 

Flour buying in South American coun- 
tries, Mr. Willbern says, so far as Ameri- 
can goods are concerned, depends to a 
considerable extent on whether American 
manufacturers can get preferred duty 
privileges over Canadian manufacturers. 
Financial conditions in those countries 
are improved, with the possible excep- 
tion of Venezuela, which is drouth af- 
fected, and the outlook is for increased 


‘business this year for American flour 


manufacturers. Conditions are showing 
considerable improvement in the West 
Indies also. 





ITALY’S IMPORTS OF FLOUR 
Until recently very little flour was im- 
ported into Italy, as the customs duty 
was sufficiently high to prevent compe- 
tition with the local mills. In the first 
nine months of 1922, slightly more than 
3,000 bbls were imported. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the duty on flour has 
been lowered from 54c. United States 
currency to 7c bbl, with the result that 
imported flour, according to a consular 
report, can now compete successfully 
with the home milled product. Some im- 
porters have already contracted for 

shipments from the United States. 
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OKLAHOMA'S GREAT CROP 


Oklahoma has just completed harvest- 
ing, and is now threshing and market- 
ing one of the greatest wheat crops in 
the history of the state. In number of 
bushels the present crop has been sev- 
eral times exceeded, but in uniformly 
high quality the 40,000,000- to 45,000,000- 
bu harvest of the present year has 
rarely, if ever, been equaled. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
wheat will grade Nos. 1 and 2, and, while 
the protein varies greatly, the variation 
is principally above 101% per cent, rang- 
ing upward to 14 and even 15 per cent. 
Bright weather following the prolonged 
rainy period was ideal for harvest, so 
that not only is the, moisture content 
low but the berry is unusually bright. 
Millers in Oklahoma are amusing them- 
selves sifting handfuls of the fine, dark 
berries through their fingers and listen- 
ing to them rattle against the sides of 
the tin sample pans. 

So fine and dry is the wheat that some 
millers began grinding a mixture of new 
and old wheat immediately following 
the first wagon receipts. Tests of the 
baking quality of the flour, ground in 
experimental mills, were most satisfac- 
tory. In one instance flour made from 
a blend of samples from 15 or 20 sta- 
tions baked like old wheat “seasoned” 
flour and produced a loaf more than 
comparable with bread made from old 
wheat. 

Not only is the Oklahoma crop of ex- 
ceptional quality, but market conditions 
suggest the possibility of Oklahoma mill- 
ers reclaiming the eastern flour trade 
which freight rate and wheat price 
handicaps have wrested from them the 
past two years. With export wheat de- 
mand at the Gulf very slack, wheat 
prices over a very large part of the 
state are “in line” with the Kansas City 
market, which means “in line” for flour 
sales to eastern market centers. In fact, 
several mills already have made initial 
sales to Atlantic seaboard buyers with 
whom they have for months been almost 
completely out of touch. 

While this favorable position as re- 
gards prices may, of course, not con- 
tinue throughout the crop year, the fact 
that it is now present is encouraging to 
the millers of Oklahoma, Indisputably, 
those mills have been “pocketed” by the 
rate and market conditions for at least 
two years past. With a big and strong 
crop of wheat moving at “in line” prices, 
they are preparing vigorously to dig out 
of the pocket. 


THE FLOUR TRADE 
New low levels for flour were reached 
this week, weakness in wheat bringing 
nominal quotations down 30@35c bbl. A 
further decline in millfeed did little to 
offset the drop in flour prices. The low 
offerings did not stimulate buying of old 
crop flours, but the new crop came into 
its own for the first time this season. 
Flour buyers seemed to have enough 
either on hand or booked to carry them 
through the remainder of the crop year, 
and were unwilling to contract more at 
any price. Large bakers and jobbers, 
mostly in the East, indicated a confidence 
in present prices which they have not 
shown before, by booking rather con- 
siderable quantities with several mills 
for forward shipment, in some cases as 
late as December. No mills offered new 
flour at any fixed discount, but such 
sales were generally 35@50c below the 
current market for old flour. One large 


Kansas City concern reported that it 





had sold more than 100,000 bbls on the 
new crop. 

The tendency on the part of buyers to 
clean up stocks and old purchases led 
to a further increase in shipping in- 
structions, with a resultant higher out- 
put of flour than for many weeks. Kan- 
sas City mills made 101,634 bbls, an in- 
crease of about 3,500 bbls, following the 
previous week’s gain of 5,000. Percent- 
age of activity was 76, a gain of three 
points from the previous. week, although 
eight points below that of a year ago. 
It is 26 points above either the five- or 
ten-year average for the corresponding 
period, however. Interior mills, almost 
without exception, reported improve- 
ment in shipping instructions. ‘The en- 
tire situation seems to give indication 
that stocks in consuming channels are 
nearing depletion. 

An improvement in export trade was 
also reported, and the demand for clears 
was sufficient to hold their prices com- 
paratively firm. Holland and the West 
Indies were the principal buyers, with 
the United Kingdom still disinterested. 
Inquiries were reported as received di- 
rect from Hamburg, but practically all 
the flour destined for Germany moved 
through Holland markets. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.50@5.90; 95 per cent, 
$5@5.35; straight, $4.85@5; first, clear, 
$4@4.50; second clear, $3.50@3.75; 
low grade, $3@3.50, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 24-30 .......132,900 101,634 76 
Previous week ....132,900 97,843 73 
TORP GOO ccdiccscs 114,900 96,700 84 
Two years ago....112,800 82,000 72 
Five-year average 50 
Ten-year average 49 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 24-80 .....0. 516,030 244,914 47 
Previous week ....516,030 224,510 43 
TOO? OOO 2 cccscces 480,030 269,626 56 
Two years ago... 446,730 331,836 74 
Five-year average 41 
Ten-year average 47 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,297 bbls this week, 18,343 the pre- 
vious week, 10,492 a year ago and 20,219 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 27 fair and 42 
slow. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 24-30 ....... 64,620 32,211 50 
Previous week .... 64,620 32,774 50 
ZOOF GMO 6c csrcacs 64,620 28,334 44 
Two years ago.... 50,820 25,500 50 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUMO BOBO. cvcdeversvcvis 18,436 39 
Previous week ...........+. 15,858 33 
TRO OO. op adsestswsareenn 28,825 50 
TWO FERSS GO ...ccrcsecse B 27,138 57 


MILLFEED 


Lack of any general, active demand 
this week caused the recession in prices 
to continue. Spot bran declined $1@ 
1.50 ton. Offerings. were made by mills 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


for shipment either the first half of 
July or all-July at $18, compared with 
quotations a week ago of $18,50@19. 
Some bids were made for August bran 
at $17, but mills were reluctant to sell 
at that figure and trade was lifeless. 
Mills continue to moderately accumulate 
bran stocks. The active demand for 
shorts which was reported a week ago 
has ceased, and prices are about 50c 
lower. No interest is being displayed 
in shorts for other than spot shipment. 
Current quotations, spot, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $19@19.50; brown 
shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27@27.50. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
60 per cent of capacity, compared with 
46 per cent the week previous and 33 
per cent two weeks ago. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 501%,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
52¥%c June seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,¢ 
June seaboard, via New York 6lc; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 4814c June-July seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 47c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 48¥%,c, via New Yor 
47c; Christiania, via New Orleans 58',¢, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 58'%c, via New York 65c. 


GRAIN HANDLERS ASK INCREASE 


Elevator workers in elevators and flour 
mills in Greater Kansas City are asking 
an increase of approximately 10c per 
hour in their contracts for the next 
crop year. The contracts now in effect 
expire July 1. The agreement for the 
new wage scale, which is as follows, has 
not been signed: 

Floormen, weighmasters, mixers, handy- 
men, 80c per hour; maintenance men, 
85c; oilers, 70c; shopmen, pipe fitters, 
80c; all others, minimum, 65c; watch- 
men, 12-hour shifts, $27.50 per week. 
Except for the increased pay, the new 
contract is unchanged. 


NOVADEL AGENT IN SOUTHWEST 


Charles T. Stork, representative for 
North America of Noury & Van Der 
Lande, manufacturers of the Novadel 
processes, announces the appointment of 
the Mill Service Co., 729 Holmes Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., as agent and service 
station to care for customers in Kansas, 
Nebraska and northern Missouri. 

Lee E. Clark, owner and manager of 
the Kansas City Laboratory Supply Co., 
is also in charge of the Mill Service Co. 
as manager. A large stock of Novade- 
lox-B will be kept in Kansas City. 

American headquarters for Noury & 
Van der Lande are in Buffalo, N. Y. 

NOTES 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
eastern markets. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan state agent 
of the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., recently visited here and at 
the company’s office at Newton. 

Harry Hessler, of Schnull & Co., flour 
dealers, Indianapolis, visited the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, during the 
current week. He was accompanied by 
his niece. 

George W. Merillat, manager Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a two weeks’ 
business trip to markets in Indiana and 
Michigan. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, who has 
been visiting eastern markets since the 
early part of June, will return to Kansas 
City July 3. 

Charles F, Rock, manager of branch 
offices of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has resigned from that po- 
sition, effective July 1. He has not yet 
decided upon his future connection. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, Kan- 
sas City, has distributed a bulletin ad- 
poe: farmers to plow or list their fields 

1 weeds and save the recent abun- 
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dance of moisture for next year’s wheat 
crop. 

B. N. Lathrop, general sales repre- 
sentative St. Paul Milling Co., with of- 
fice at Chicago, has taken on the account 
of the Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, 
Kansas, additional to his spring wheat 
account. 


A newspaper report from Great Bend, 
Kansas, said that for the first time in 
several years farmers were receiving less 
for wheat than for corn. Two mills 
were paying 77c bu for wheat and 8(x 
for corn. 


Harvey J. Owens, sales manager Bult: 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas 
City, who has been spending his vacation 
with his family, fishing and motoring 
in Minnesota, is —— to return to 
Kansas City about July 5 


M. G. De Laat, for ewe years south- 
eastern states representative of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, has re- 
signed to become sales manager for 
eastern territory of the Wells-Abbott 
Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb. 

Plans are being drawn for improv: 
ments to be made on the Armour Gri 
Co. elevator near Turner, Kansas, whi 
will involve an expenditure of abo. 
$600,000. With the new unloading 
cilities to be added it will be poss: 
to fill the elevator, which has a capaci \ 
of 6,000,000 bus, in less than one fou: |; 
the time required at present. 

W. C. Tench, Boston, T. C. Bramb! 
Atlanta, Ga., and O. A, Church, Detr. 
Mich., branch managers for the Lara’ «c¢ 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas ( 
spent part of the week of June 24-30 
the home office here. L. Roy Cur 
New York City, advertising represen 
tive of the company, and F. C. Katiis, 
Topeka, Kansas, president, also visited 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City Board of Trade members 
this week voted favorably on ameii- 
ments to the rules shortening the tiie 
for making deliveries of grain on future 
contracts. Hereafter deliveries cannot 
be made later than 11 o’clock the first 
five days of the week, or 10:30 on Sut- 
urdays. On the last delivery day of the 
month, an additional two hours will he 
given for deliveries. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. was held in Wichita, 
Kansas, June 26. No change was made 
in officers or directors. L. E. Moses, 
president, E. V. Hoffman, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Thad L. Hotf- 
man, vice president and manager of the 
grain department, and A. T. B. Dunn, 
secretary and auditor, went from Kan- 
sas City to attend the meeting. 
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SALINA 

Flour sales continue very slow with 
Salina mills, and there is perceptible im- 
provement in shipping directions. Very 
little inquiry is being made for new 
wheat flour prices, and there has been 
no export demand during the current 
week, Quotations, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $5.40@5.s0 
bbl; 95 per cent, $5.15@5.50; straig!t 
grade, $5.05@5.40. 

Wheat movement is very slow, due {o 
the busy harvest season being on. Av: 
age price paid at country elevators ‘+ 
82c bu. 

Feed demand continues on the dow. 
grade, due to excellent pastures. Fe: 
in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
quoted: bran, per 100 lbs, $1.05; mi 
run, $1.25; gray shorts, $1.40. 

SALINA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, wi 

a total combined weekly capacity of 4 


200 bbls, with comparisons, as reporte 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activit: 
SUMO BEES occ sccescscesese 14,042 3 
Previous week ........++++ 16,732 é 
, Oe Pe ry 32,890 


Total inspections of wheat at the Sa- 
lina station of the Kansas state inspec- 
tion department for the week ending 
June 28: wheat, 120 cars; corn, 22. 


NOTES 
C. C. Kelly and William Kelly, Jr. 
of the Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
visited Salina millers recently. 
C. R. Vestal, secretary Salina Board 
of Trade, has returned from a two 
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weeks’ fishing trip in northern Minne- 
sota. 

The new cleaning department of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co.. is expected 
to be in operation by July 5. 

Cc. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager H. D. Lee Flour -Mills Co., has 
returned from his vacation spent at El- 
dora, Colo, 

J. S. Hargett, secretary and general 
manager Robinson Milling Co., has re- 
turned from an extended visit to the 
connections of the company in the East. 

L. G. Gottschick and C. M. Todd, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., made an 
inspection tour of the company’s ele- 
vators over western Kansas territory this 
week. 

The first new wheat of the season, 
hand threshed, has been tested in the 
Salinn Board of Trade laboratories for 
protein. Two samples tested ran 11.52 
and 12.08, which is higher than wheat 
from the same fields last year. 

Tr.ctors have been in heavy demand 
here for the past 10 days, many farmers 
bein: unable to get into their fields with 
suffic’ent man and horse power to take 
care «sf the overripe wheat with the dis- 
pate!) necessary on account of the 
trea crous weather, 
have almost assumed the propor- 


be >| 


tions of a plague in central and western 
Kan. is, due to the rainy weather. Many 
rune ways of teams in the harvest fields 
have been reported as a result of tor- 
ture trom flies, and the recent unprece- 
deni:«i demand for tractors is said to 
be tly due to this pest. 

I, Pribble, veteran grain man, presi- 


f the Salina Produce Co., has re- 
from an inspection tour of the 
fields of western Kansas. He 

state» that while in some parts wheat 

is fair, in other sections farmers will 
not harvest more than enough for seed. 

Many fields were not worth cutting. 

South of Sharon Springs the wheat is 

excellent. Barley is good in western 

Kansas, but the acreage is small. 
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turne:! 
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NEBRASKA 
Omata, Nes.—There has been some- 
what more activity in the market, al- 


though the anticipated big rush for new 
flour has not yet developed. Millers, 
however, are looking forward to an im- 
provement in conditions in the near fu- 
ture. Shipping directions are coming 
in satisfactorily, 

There has heen a light movement of 
wheat to this market, and mills have 
been picking up the choice samples. 
Dark hard winters continue to command 
7@10c premium over ordinary winters. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Omaha mills unl jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (immediate 
delivery), $21 ton; brown shorts, $25.50; 
gray shorts, $27.50; middlings, $28.50; 
red dog, $33; alfalfa meal, choice, old 
or new, $27; No. 1, old $24.50, new 
$23.50; No. 2 old, $21.50; linseed meal, 
June $43.60, July $44.60, August $45.60; 
hominy feed, white or yellow, $30.60. 


OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
ar as reported to The Northwestern 
Hier: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

June 24-88 Srccevibs 23,100 10,033 77 

Previous week ..... 23,100 14,262 61 

SeOr 260; oneapeknis 18,900 21,328 111 

Two years ago..... 24,000 17,000 70 
NOTES 


J. H. Wright, manager Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co., is motoring through the East 
with Mrs. Wright and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred H. Thomas. 


John G. McHugh, secretary Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, was in 
Omaha a few days ago on his way home 
from Sheridan, Wyo., where he went 
to visit his sister, Mrs. Platte. 

Howard Cunningham, of the Maney 
Milling Co., who is calling on the trade 
i Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, reports 
that prospects are excellent for a good 
flour demand for August and September. 
an award Langan disappeared from his 

me at Platte Center, Neb., June 21, 
= has not since been seen or heard 
oon by his family or friends. He is a 
at , of Jerry Langan, manager 
armers’ Elevator Co., Platte Center, 
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Neb. The missing man is 27 years old, 
five feet six inches in height, has a dark 
complexion, wears no beard, has one 
stiff finger on the right hand, and was 
dressed in overalls and an overall jacket 
when he was last seen at his home. He 
has a wife and four children. It is 
feared that he may have become tempo- 
rarily deranged. 
Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Market declines in both wheat and 
flour did not act as a bar to domestic 
flour buying during the week ending 
June 30, and the movement was con- 
siderably in excess of that of the pre- 
vious week, This situation is said to 
prevail over both Oklahoma and Texas. 
Possibly the decrease in flour prices of 
the previous week, which brought Okla- 
homa mills nearer the quotations of out- 
of-state competing mills, was responsible 
for several reporting business extension 
into new territory. 

More inquiries are coming into the 
Southwest from other parts of the coun- 
try, but they are mainly feelers. Be- 
cause of the wheat price situation, mill- 
ers are slow to make quotations on new 
wheat flour. Bakers are fairly well 
stocked with old wheat flour, and have 
made little demand for new. Shipments 
were principally in mixed car lots for 
July and August delivery. 

Some mills quoted about 10c lower 
flour prices than during the previous 
week, and some millfeed prices were 
lower. 

Samples of new hard wheat continue 
to show high protein content. The move- 
ment of new wheat was fair. 

Hard wheat patent flour sold at $5.90 
@6 bbl, family patent at $5.40@5.50 and 
low grades at $4.80@5.00. Soft wheat 
patent brought $6@6.20, straight $5.50@ 
5.70 and low grade $5.30@5.50. Mill- 
run bran averaged $1.35 per 100 lbs, 
straight bran $1.25, shorts $1.60 and corn 
chops $2, and corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 
60c. 

OKLAHOMA WHEAT QUALITY 


Except in cases where financial condi- 
tions will force the marketing of wheat 
immediately, the tendency among non- 
association growers of the Texas pan- 
handle is to hold for higher prices, ac- 
cording to information contained in a 
survey of that territory. Reports indi- 
cate that the quality of the grain has 
the highest average in recent years. This 
is true also of a large part of Okla- 
homa. One Oklahoma miller says he be- 
lieves that for the first time in several 
years he may safely buy winter wheat 
for milling purposes without making in- 
quiry as to the geography of its origin. 

D. C. Rhodes, federal grain inspector 
at Enid, reports that 27 out of the first 
31 cars of new wheat inspected showed 
the grade to be No. 1. The first car 
benaht by the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co, was No. 1 and weighed 60 lbs to the 
bu. The county agent of Canadian 
County believes the average for the 
county will be 14 bus and the total 500,- 
000 bus. 

The Choctaw Grain Co.’s first pur- 
chase at Driftwood, a black hull variety, 
weighed 63 lbs. It was in milling condi- 
tion, and was said to be the best re- 
ceived there in five years. The average 
weight of the first 10,000 bus bought by 
the growers’ association at Cherokee was 
61 lbs. A field of that section averaged 
24 bus to the acre of 62-lb wheat. 

The first car shipped from Plainview, 
Texas, to a southern Texas mill, by A. 
G. Hinn, manager of the Harvest Queen 
Mills, graded No. 1 and weighed 61.8 . 
lbs. The Plainview Grain Exchange had 
one car of dark hard that graded No. 4 
and contained 14.8 per cent moisture. 
Another car of No. 1 dark red contained 
13 percent moisture, weighed 60.8 lbs, 
and graded No. 1. 

Harvest has been practically concluded 
in Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle. 
Labor calls have been well supplied. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway re- 
cently operated a special train from 
Wichita Falls ta Supply, Okla., carrying 
125 laborers in response to a call. 


NOTES 


The Mid Continent Tire Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, of which C. M. Jack- 
man, Oklahoma and Kansas flour miller, 
is president, has sold its building in 
Wichita to the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., which 





expects to establish a branch factory 
there. 

C. L. Lockwood, traffic manager of 
the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Enid, has been elected traffic 
manager of the Enid Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. 
Forgan, Okla., with $30,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by F. H. Schlicht, 
of Forgan, and E. A. Bennett and D. 
W. Grimwood, of Liberal, Kansas. 

Harry Landa, of the Landa Milling 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, and other 
business men of the town, have organ- 
ized the New Braunfels Hotel Co., with 
$250,000 capital stock, and will erect a 
hotel there. 

K. C. Jones, who recently bought the 
McFarland grain elevator at Ranger, 
Texas, is installing flour mill machinery 
in the enlarged building of the elevator 
and expects to start grinding new wheat 
early in July. 

W. L. Hutchinson, mill equipment 
dealer of Oklahoma City, is one of the 
incorporators of the recently organized 
Tuttle (Okla.) Milling Co. The other 
incorporators are R. S. Landrum and J. 
H. Chenoweth, of Tuttle. The capital 
stock is $25,000. 

W. F. Forbes, president Forbes Mill 
& Elevator Co., Archer City, Texas, died 
at his home in that town recently at the 
age of 63. He was a resident of that 
section for 40 years and a native of 
Sedalia, Mo. For a number of years he 
was a ranch manager. 

A. F. McCraney, of Fort Worth, has 
been installed as traffic manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., fill- 
ing a vancancy that has existed for sev- 
eral weeks, He formerly was employed 
in the traffic department of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Co. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, attended 
the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the’ 
United States in Washington, June 30. 
He reported that Texas has subscribed 
its quota toward the construction of a 
$3,000,000 office building for the chamber 
in Washington, 

Reports from Fort Worth indicate 
that congestion in wheat shipments may 
be avoided there this year by addi- 
tional storage that will be available. The 
Smith Bros. Grain Co. recently awarded 
a contract for an addition to its plant 
that will hold 125,000 bus grain. The 
Fort Worth Elevator Co. has under con- 
struction an addition that will take care 
of 2,000,000 bus. 


COLORADO 


Flour business continues poor and, as 
long as the wheat market continues 
weak, little hope is held out for a 
change for the better. Eastern soft 
wheat mills are basing their quotations 
on new wheat values and are naming 
some very low prices to the trade, while 
Colorado mills are still working on old 
crop wheat and must continue to do so 
for the next six weeks or two months. 
This forces prices for Colorado soft 
wheat flour out of line with those being 
made by eastern competitors. 

Buyers regard old wheat flour as su- 
perior in quality to the new, but this 
does not offset the effect of extremely 
low competitive prices. New soft wheat 
begins to move in Idaho and Utah about 
Sept. 1, and until that time Colorado 
mills will have to do business at this 
disadvantage. 

It is reported that the new crop of 
western soft wheat is in fine condition 
and that a considerably larger supply 
will be available this year than last. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, standard patent 
$5.50@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@6.60, 
all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 

It is surprising how the demand for 
millfeed holds up in this territory, in 
view of the decline in wheat. Mills are 
having difficulty in supplying the local 
trade, and some of them are sold ahead 
for at least three weeks. Bran is worth 
$34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran, 
10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 


C. W. Winslow, formerly supervising 
grain inspector for the state of Kansas, 
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has been appointed chief grain inspector 
for the Denver Grain Exchange. 

There has been an advance in freight 
rates on coarse grains which originate 
between the Mississippi River and Col- 
orado common points when they move 
west to the Pacific Coast. Under these 
conditions coarse grains take the wheat 
rate. When they originate in the same 
territory, Nebraska for example, and 
move to Denver or to Colorado common 
points, they still take the corn rate, 
which is lower than the wheat rate. 





MAPLE LEAF STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was held at the head of- 
fice of the company in Toronto on Tues- 
day, June 26. According to the balance 
sheet the earnings for the year ending 
March 31, 1923, amounted to $645,121, 
against $543,145 last year, an increase of 


$101,976. The statement follows: 
Interest and exchange.......... $ 349,507.51 
Federal income taxes........... 59,772.93 
Dividends— 
Preferred, 7 per cent. ..$205,100 
Common, 8 per cent... 200,000 
1923 
March 31—Balance forward..... 1,664,852.55 
$2,479,232.99 
1922 
March 31—Balance forward..... $1,834,1 


11.45 
Earnings from operations..... 384,456.92 
Interest and dividends from in- 

vestments 


Profit on sale of investments... 


237,942.90 
222,721.72 


$2,479,232.99 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand and 
im WARE 2. ccecse $ 134,170.61 
Ac’nts receivable. 3,740,203.58 
Inventory, grain, 
flour, feed, etc... 
Miscellaneous stores 


4,418,796.77 


and deferred 
charged ........+ 399,282.31 
Investments ...... 4,805,671.68 
——— $13, 498,124.95 


Office and sundry 
equipment ...... 
Real estate, build- 
ings and plant.. 5,892,629.92 


132,830.83 


6,025,460.75 
Good-will and trade- 


marks 236,084.86 


$19,759,670.56 

LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ advances.$5,717,703.06 
Accounts payable. 4,867,186.49 
———-_ $10 58 4,889.55 


Reserves ......... 2,079,928.46 
Capital stock: 

Preferred ...... 2,930,000.00 

Common ....... 2,500,000.00 


5,430,000.00 


Profit-loss acct.... 1,664,852.56 


$19,759,670.56 

Indirect liability “tor bills under discount, 
$1,254,696.39. 

The election of directors resulted as 
follows: James Stewart, Robert Cooper, 
D. L. Cameron, C. W. Band, W. L. 
Shaw, E. R. Decary and H. S. Syming- 
ton. It has been decided to increase the 
directorate from seven to nine members, 
and two additional directors will be ap- 
pointed later. 

A. H. Balttey. 





NORWEGIAN GRAIN LAW 


The Norwegian parliament has passed 
a bill which makes it an obligation on 
the part of the state to purchase Nor- 
Wegian grown grain of the 1923 harvest 
at prices corresponding to those at which 
foreign grains can be delivered to con- 
sumers, 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 





Sept. 1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
: To ‘ 

From — U. 8. Others 
Malad, :-N. B...... ere 506,032 
Other Nova Scotia 

Ra ee ee 41,929 
St. John, N. B...... 857,631 1 346,925 
Other New Bruns- 

. 2 rer STE hes one 
Montreal, Que. ....1,364,757 ..... 854,02 
Quebec, Que. ...... TRO. 00008 852 
Coaticook, Que..... 558,915 392 232,401 
Abercorn, Que. .... 11,916 4,297 28,770 
St. John’s, Que..... 63,076 38,734 133,561 
Athelstan, Que. ... 714 2,305 20,314 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 8,603 
Other Quebec points: ..... reer 
Cornwall, Ont. .... See + theese aceee’ 
Wee, TMG, cases csnve )) ier 


Prescott, Ont. ..... . 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 497,772 188,382 1,325,311 


Bridgeburg, Ont.... 276,726 56,688 490,286 
Fort Francis, Ont... 7,096 9,633 1,809 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... 13,770 1,310 
North Portal, Sask... ..... F066 ciccve 
Other West. Canada ...... ee Tee 
Vancouver, B. C.... 72,420 45,843 590,079 





Totals ........+. 3,736,310 380,243 4,615,911 
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AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


This season of the year is invariably 
a time when millers are wont to con- 
sider in retrospect their business suc- 
cess or reversal for the past 12 months, 
but more especially to give attention to 
the outlook for the fiscal year that is 
just beginning. Business for the mills 
during the past year in the soft wheat 
territory surrounding St. Louis was not 
what had been hoped for, but it might 
have been much worse. Not a single 
instance of a financial failure of any 
magnitude occurred among the mills of 
this territory during the period men- 
tioned, and even though profits may have 
been distressingly small, and perhaps 
entirely absent in some cases, neverthe- 
less the beginning of the 1923-24 crop 
year finds much the same array of mills 
as last year eagerly looking toward the 
future, hopeful of what it may hold. 

While too much cannot be expected 
of the coming year, certain factors are 
at work in behalf of the milling indus- 
try in this territory which cannot help 
having a beneficial influence. Any one 
of these factors is of considerable value 
in itself, and the combination of all 
points to a year of activity and promise. 

In the first place, the soft winter 
wheat crop which has just been harvest- 
ed is excellent in every respect. The 
yield has been abundant, and none of 
the mills grinding this type of wheat 
will experience difficulty in fulfilling 
their requirements. What is of perhaps 
still greater importance is the high qual- 
ity of the crop. While it is yet too 

early to give technical analyses of the 
nalts of the yield, it is safe to say 
that it is at least up to the average, and 
in all probability superior to this stand- 
ard, 

The state at large is gradually awaken- 
ing to the problems confronting its agri- 
culturists, and its activities in their be- 
half are constantly spreading. The use 
of flour made in Illinois from Illinois 
soft wheat is rapidly growing, and no 
doubt this movement will continue. 
Those departments of the state educa- 
tional institutions which are devoted to 
research and investigation work are de- 
voting no small part of their time and 
energy toward furthering the use of 
soft wheat flour, and benefit will surely 
result from the experience and_ the 
formulas derived for the better use of 
such flour. 

Most important of all is the new at- 
titude being displayed by the millers 
themselves. The South has always been 
and no doubt will continue to be the 
largest user of soft wheat flour. And it 
is there that a concerted attack is being 
made by certain well-organized and well- 
financed, if often misguided and at times 
unscrupulous, interests, against this type 
of flour, particularly the self-rising 
blends. Now that the millers are awake 
to this contingency and are fighting pub- 
licity and advertising with better pub- 
licity and better advertising, organized 
effort with organized effort, and un- 
truths with truths, it is quite probable 
that this attack which has been launched 
against the industry will eventually work 
for its good rather than its harm. 

That, briefly, is the situation in the 
soft wheat milling industry along the 
Mississippi River. It does not indicate 
a year of phenomenal business just 
ahead, but it most assuredly does war- 
rant the belief that the mills in this 
territory will enjoy a season of at least 
fair activity and one in which marked 
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advances will be made toward the sat- 
isfactory solution of several of the im- 
portant problems of the trade. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The encouraging feature in the local 
milling industry for the week closing 
June 30 was the report of several sales 
of new crop flour in large quantities. 
While quotations have been made on 
new crop flour for some little time, very 
little has been sold up to this week. It 
is generally understood that large bak- 
ing interests in the East were the princi- 
pal buyers of the new flour. 

Other than the sales mentioned above, 
however, the week showed little improve- 
ment over its predecessors, The smaller 
buyers are inclined to take very little 
chance on the present quotations on new 
wheat flour and, consequently, have been 
staying out of the market, except when 
they have been forced to buy on account 
of depleted stocks. Sales have been 
scattered and only for small amounts. 

For some unknown reason the local 
baking trade is quite generally complain- 
ing about the lack of business, and flour 
purchases are reflecting this feeling. This 
is the season of the year when an im- 
provement is expected by the bakers of 
this territory, but so far no sign of this 
has been noticed. Country bakers, how- 
ever, state that they are enjoying a very 
fair volume of business. 

Export trade remains dull and life- 
less. It is the opinion of local exporters 
that little improvement can be expected 
until the rate of exchange becomes more 
advantageous for buyers, and when this 
will be no one is able to say. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6@6.30, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $4.90@5.30; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.80, straight $4.80@5.10, first 
clear $4.20@4.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.80, straight $4.80@5.10, first 
clear $4.20@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The local millfeed market remained 
quiet throughout the current week, but 
no further weakness developed. Offer- 
ings are rather light, although slightly 
heavier than during the previous week. 
Round lot sales were. limited, and much 
of the feed that was sold went in mixed 
ears. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$23@23.25 ton; soft winter bran, $23@ 
23.50; gray shorts, $30@30.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
June 24-380 ....ccceccccees 30,800 60 
Previous week ..........++ 33,100 66 
BOOP OBO occ ccéicvcevcasscse Bee 58 
TWO FORTS GHC .cccccccecss 29,400 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOMO O4-BO 2c resscccevsecs 29,500 33 
Previous week ...........+. 32,700 42 
BORP BHO secs crvicvcsovvcces 40,000 52 
TWO YOOTS GEO ...ccccceses 28,500 37 


PRICE LEVELS LOWER 


There was a slight lowering of price 
levels and a more marked disposition to 
conservatism on the part of buyers dur- 
ing the past month, according to the 
monthly review of general business con- 
ditions by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. The report indicates rather 
irregular conditions over the territory, 
and states in part: 

“Specifically the most important fac- 
tor in creating the status outlined above 
has been unfavorable weather. Through- 
out the entire district, temperatures have 
been unseasonably low and rainfall ex- 








cessive. Flooded rivers and heavy roads 
have seriously interfered with communi- 
cation in the country, and the excessive 
moisture has had a derogatory effect on 
crop prospects, especially in rich bot- 
tom lands, 

“Germination and_ development of 
planted crops has been retarded, and 
fields have been too soggy to permit of 
much needed cultivation. The latter fact 
is true particularly of corn and cotton, 
replanting of extensive acreages having 
been necessary in the case of both these 
crops. Considerable irreparable damage 
was done to fruit crops by hail in the 
commercial areas and to wheat by flood- 
ing in the lowlands. On the whole, how- 
ever, crop prospects can better be de- 
scribed as backward than poor, and with 
favorable weather to harvest a large 
part of the deterioration may be re- 
paired. 

“The movement of cereals and other 
farm products to market was smaller 
than a year ago, due mainly to lateness 
of the season and heavy rains. Grain 
prices in the St. Louis market declined 
sharply during the closing weeks of May 
and the first week of June, but part of 
the loss was recovered toward the mid- 
dle of the latter month. Wheat values 
were especially affected by the down- 
turn, and are still considerably out of 
line with other cereals and prices gen- 
erally.” 


ONLY CORN SHOWED PROFIT 


Corn was the only one of four Illinois 
crops—wheat, oats, soy beans and corn— 
which showed a net profit when 5 per 
cent interest on $250 land was charged 
as an expense of production, according 
to records kept by the University of 
Illinois on 13 farms in the state last 
year, The profit on corn was 19c per 
acre, while the loss on wheat was $1.79, 
the loss on soy beans $4.59, and the loss 
on oats $9.60. A statement by the farm 
mechanics department of the University, 
pointing out that the cost accounts in- 
cluded 1,080 acres of corn, 183 acres of 
soy beans, 405 acres of winter wheat 
and 645 acres of oats, said: 

“However, before passing judgment 
on the merits of the above crops a num- 
ber of factors must be considered. Soy 
beans were grown on a comparatively 
smal] acreage. The yield was low, only 
14.3 bus per acre. No doubt the lack 
of experience in growing them and un- 
favorable conditions during 1922 were 
largely responsible for the low yields. 
They were credited to the fields at $1.15 
per bu, and corn at 56c. On the basis 
of these prices and the above expenses, 
soy beans yielding 20 bus per acre would 
return a profit per acre slightly above 
the profit from corn. Since soy beans 
compete with corn for labor to a greater 
extent than wheat or oats, they must 
come nearer to showing the same profit 
as corn, if they are to secure a perma- 
nent place in the rotation. Factors such 
as effect on soil fertility must, of course, 
be considered, 

“Wheat was credited to the fields at 
98c bu. This is below its normal ratio 
to corn. On the basis of a 60-year price 
average, wheat sells at $1.0314 when corn 
is 56c. Thus, with average prices pre- 
vailing, wheat yielding one half as many 
bushels per acre as corn would give the 
same net return. Furthermore, wheat 
does not compete with corn for labor ex- 
cept at harvest time. 

“Oats were credited to the field at 27c 
bu. With corn at 56c, the 60-year ratio 
of oats and corn would give 36c for 
oats. At this price it would have re- 
quired 50 bus oats per acre in order to 
give the same profit as corn yielding 
48 bus.” 


NOTES 


W. W. Farmer, St. Louis flour bro- 
ker, will return soon from an extended 
trip. 

L. T. Tucker, of the Frankford (Mo.) 
Roller Mills, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

Extensive improvements are being 
completed in the plant of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

Claude A. Morton, of the Morton 
Grain Co., St. Louis, is spending the 
week end in Peoria, IIl. 

J. A. Winkelman, of the Winkelman 
Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis on business recently. 

Roy Nafziger, Kansas City, president 
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of the Nafziger Baking Co., recently 
spent several days at the company’s St. 
Louis plant. 

Charles F, Prather, of Advance, Mo., 
has been appointed state pure food and 
drug commissioner for a period ending 
in June, 1927. 

F, C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
called on the Zirnheld Flour Co., St. 
Louis, June 28. 

W. O. Atkinson, Butler, Mo., has been 
appointed as chief grain and warehous:- 
commissioner of the state, succeeding ‘I’ 
J. Hedrick, deceased. 

The memberships of P. M. Hanson and 
W. M. Porteous in the Merchants’ Ex 
change, St. Louis, have been posted for 
purchase and cancellation. 

A. T. Bales, eastern and southern sales 
manager of the George P. Plant Mill 
ing Co., St. Louis, will spend a week in 
Kansas City on a vacation. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 oe 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn me: 
$2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.15@2.25 
grits and hominy, $2.25@2.30, 

Paul Burg, of the Annan-Burg G: 

& Milling Co., St. Louis, is in Milwauk.« 
attending the national convention of 
Junior Chambers of Commerce. 
Burg is a delegate from the St. Lo 
chamber. 

The general offices of the Stanard ‘! 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis, formerly 
cated on the fifteenth floor of the Pierce 
Building, have been moved to the eiy':ih 
floor of the newly remodeled Plant«is’ 
Building. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products. in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy wie 
patent $4.10@4.20, standard pateni ~4 
@4.10, medium $3.90@4, straight 85 
@3.95, pure dark $3.75@3.85, rye meal 
$3.50@3.60. 

S. P. Fears, formerly federal grain 
supervisor in charge of the New Orleuns 
district, has resigned from that position 
and succeeded George Colby, resigned, 
as chief grain inspector of the New (r- 
leans Board of Trade. 

John E. Hall, a well-known member 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
accompanied by his wife, will sail July 
3 from New York for Norway, Sweden 
and European countries. They will re- 
turn to this country in the fall by way 
of the Balkan countries and India. 

A meeting of the grain committee of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, was 
held in the directors’ room of the ex- 
change June 29, attended by members 
ype in the receiving and shipping 

rain. Matters of importance re- 
cer ing the sampling of grain were con- 
sider 

James N. Quigley, formerly engaged 
in the milling business at Carbondale, 
Ill, has been engaged by the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
as its representative in southern Illinois. 
He succeeds Mr. Collins, who will re- 
turn July 1 to his old territory for the 
company, making his headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va. 

The first sale of new wheat from thie 
1923 crop on the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, was made by Tilghman A. 
Bryant to the Sparks Milling Co., Alivn, 
Ill. It consisted of 15,000 bus No. 2 
dark hard wheat from the Enid, Ok'a., 
district. It weighed 59.3 lbs, had a pro- 
tein test of 13.20, brought $1.11 bu «nd 
was some of the finest wheat ever offe::d 
on this market at this season of ‘\i¢ 
year. 

The Producers’ Grain Commission ‘ 
St. Louis, is representing the Missuii' 
Farmers’ Association in the local m.° 
ket. H. J. Fehr, Vincent M. Jones »' 
John M. Jones are the officers of iv 
company, which will conduct its bu: 
ness strictly according to the rules «il 
regulations of the Merchants’ Exchan:«. 
The Missouri Farmers’ Association |\«s 
350 grain elevators and 450 shipping °>- 
sociations in its membership. 


ae 6 ans 





SALE OF AMERICAN MILLING CO. 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Announcement ‘5 
made of the sale of the American Mil'- 
ing Co. Martin, Tenn., to N. F. Rol- 
ertson, who will continue to manufactur: 
flour, corn meal and feed. Mr. Robert- 
son has previously been in the milling 
business. 

Joun LeEreeR. 
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AGAIN COMPLETELY AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 40.) 


Although the ownership of the prop- 
erty remained vested in a British com- 
pany, the actual control of that com- 
pany itself gradually passed into the 
hands of American stockholders, so that, 
by the beginning of 1923, a large ma- 
jority of the stock of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., had 
been transferred to American ownership. 
At the same time, the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. continued to be a leasing and 
not an owning concern, a situation natu- 
rally unsatisfactory to its directors. 

the story of what has been accom- 
plished by this company during the past 
15 years under the able, far-sighted 
leadership of Mr. Loring, one of the 
most astute millers the Northwest has 
ever known, is a wonderful one. Carry- 
ing with him the enthusiastic and devoted 
support of his associates, who have, in 
‘cir several capacities, done their ut- 

t to assist him, he has turned what 
a doubtful venture into a brilliant 
‘cess. This now finds its climax in 
realization of a desire for years 
‘.erished by himself and those interested 
‘th him; the return of the properties 
{ to British investors 34 years ago 
complete American ownership and 
trol. 
Qn June 27, in London, where Mr. 
ring went for the purpose, the share- 
iers of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
s Co. Ltd., disposed of all of the 
ipany’s assets to the Pillsbury Flour 
\iills Co. taking pay in shares of an 
verican holding company which will 

d all the stock of the operating con 

ny, 


The authorized capital of this holding 
company will be $12,500,000, of which 
$9,545,250 will be issued. The share- 
holders of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd., will receive $3,545,250 
of this stock, and the remainder, $6,- 
000,000, will go to the shareholders of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. In addi- 
tion, the British company receives a con- 
sideration in cash sufficient to pay its 
6 per cent first mortgage debentures 
and the outstanding 5 per cent dollar 
bonds, with interest. The liquidation of 
the dollar bonds at par pays off all 
creditors in full. The expenses of wind- 
ing up the British company, includ- 
ing a payment of £7,000 to its directors 
and £3,500 to its secretary for loss of 
office and work in liquidating the com- 
pany’s affairs, are met by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

Thus, after a third of a century, this 
milling property reverts to American 
ownership, and the sons of those who 
sold it to the British investors become 
its principal owners. It is interesting 
to note that in the meantime the total 
daily capacity of the plants has been 
more than doubled, having increased 
from 14,200 bbls in 1889 to 28,800 bbls 
at present. In addition, the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. owns a mill at Atchison, 
Kansas, of 2,200 bbls daily capacity, and 
is building another of 8,000 bbls daily 
capacity at Buffalo, N. Y., which will 
give it a combined capacity of 39,000 
bbls a day. 

This experiment of British ownership 
of American flour mills cannot be said 
to have been satisfactory either to the 


Charles Stinson Pillsbury 
Vice President of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


John Sargent Pillsbury 
Vice President of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


shareholders or the American manage- 
ment. Probably none of the former 
were millers or understood anything 
about the problems and difficulties of 
milling; their interest in the property 
was limited to its probable dividend pro- 
ducing powers. The maintenance of a 
London office and board of directors and 
secretary was a considerable and need- 
less expense, of no real benefit to the 
business. Operations in Minneapolis 
subject to ultimate review and approval 
in London were inevitably handicapped 
or hampered in their freedom. Alto- 
gether, such ownership was clumsy, 
wasteful, and unbusinesslike, dispropor- 
tionate to the slight advantage of secur- 
ing British capital. 

Not only are the present American 
owners to be congratulated on having 
attained the laudable object they have 
long had in mind, but the shareholders 
who have thus finally decided to wind 
up the affairs of the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and accept 
in lieu of their former holdings shares 
in the new company, are to be felicitated 
upon their good sense and sound judg- 
ment. The result is a happy issue out 
of their experiment; they have been most 
honorably treated in a transaction which 
in less considerate and conscientious 
hands might easily have left them with 
practically nothing to show for their 
investment. : 

The new company comes into possession 
of a magnificent milling property, one of 
the most famous in the world, in perfect 
physical condition, admirably adminis- 
tered and thoroughly organized, which 
has an exceptionally fine record of suc- 
cessful achievement. As near as may 
be humanly possible its future success is 
assured. 


CROP OUTLOOK IN HUNGARY 

Bupapest, Huncary, June 2.—The crop 
outlook is not quite so bright as it was 
three weeks ago, the deterioration being 
due to the hot and dry spell of weather 
which prevailed in the second half of 
May. For Hungarian crops the weather 
of May is of decisive importance, as 
everything depends upon the May rain- 
falls but, unfortunately, drouth in May 
is very frequent. 

During the past month the rainfall 
was insufficient, but luckily the autumn 
sown wheats proved resisting enough ow- 
ing to reserves of moisture contained in 
the soil; the development of the ears 
is satisfactory, and the plant looks sound 
and strong for the time of year. Pro- 
vided rain comes in a week or so the 
wheat crop promises to be better than 
a good average. In the transdanubian 
district the agricultural situation is bet- 
ter than between Danube and Theiss and 
in the Theiss valley. This refers also to 
rye, which promises an average yield, 
provided the above said rainfall does not 
fail to come. 

The spring sown cereals, barley, oats 
and corn, badly need rain; their develop- 
ment is in arrear, and if the drouth con- 
tinues, only an average yield is expected; 
but a good, copious rainfall can still 
bring about considerable improvement. 

Though it is too early to forecast the 
yield in quantity, yet it can be stated 
that, unless the drouth be broken within 
a short time, there will be no notable 
surplus in wheat, because the home re- 
quirements—reckoning 2 quintals per 
capita, which means 16,000,000 quintals 
of wheat and rye, adding thereto 4,- 
000,000 quintals for seed—are barely 
covered by an average yield. 

Beno Scuwarz. 
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Business with Chicago flour dealers 
is quiet and, despite the low levels to 
which flour prices have fallen, reports 
are almost unanimous that demand is 
light. ‘The trade has fair supplies on 
hand, and is only buying when necessary, 

Just at present buyers are inclined to 
place orders, when in need of flour, with 
spring wheat mills, as is generally the 
rule in the hot summer months, Even 
this buying is limited, however, and the 
best that can be said is that there is 
steady small lot buying of springs. New 
crop quotations are a rarity as yet, and 
only a very few northwestern mills have 
attempted to approach the trade with 
new crop offerings. 

Very little interest has been manifest- 
ed in new crop southwestern offerings. 
Many mills are quoting, but as a rule at 
practically the same as old crop prices. 
So far there is no indication of any 
round lots being taken, and the few sales 
reported have been rather small in vol- 
ume. Hard winters, as a whole, are in 
quiet demand, but more interest is being 
shown in old crop than new. New short 
patents are being quoted around $5.40 
@5.90 bbl, and 95 per cent patent at 
$4.75@5.10. 

Soft winters are rather quiet, and only 
scattered sales are recorded. Cracker 
bakers are taking on-some to fill in, but 
business, on the whole, is limited. Not 
many mills are quoting new crop as yet, 
but those that are offering it do not 
report much business, even though in 
some instances new crop prices are 
around 25@30c bbl under old. 

A fair demand for rye flour was no- 
ticeable this week; at least a fair amount 
was sold by those whose prices were con- 
sidered low enough. It is reported that 
one mill has sold during the past week 
a fairly large amount of new crop rye 
flour for scattered shipment, at a price 
much less than old crop. As yet few 
mills have attempted to quote new crop, 
as the ideas of the trade are too low to 
be considered. White is quoted at $3.25 
@3.70 bbl, medium at $3@3.40, and dark 
at $2.90@3.20. 

Little activity was recorded in semo- 
linas this week. Some sales were con- 
summated, but buyers took on_ only 
enough to fill in the balance of this crop. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted around $5.55 
@5.65 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $5.35@ 
5.50, and fancy durum patent $5.25@ 
5.40, 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.85@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@5.95, first 
clear $4.75@5.20, second clear $3.25@ 
3.70; hard winter short patent $5.30@6, 
95 per cent patent $4.65@5.30, straight 
$4.55@4.90, first clear $4.15@4.60; soft 
winter short patent $5.15@5.65, standard 
patent $4.90@5.20, straight $4.60@4.80, 
first clear $4.30@4.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 24-30 ........ 40,000 16,500 41 
Previous week ..... 40,000 22,000 55 
TOGP GOO .ccccscvcs 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 26,000 65 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production during May at 432 
mills in the district reporting to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago was 6.9 
per cent greater than in April, although 
operations were at 42.6 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 41.5 per cent in 
the preceding month, in which there was 


one less working day. Compared with 
May, 1922, an increase of 19 per cent 
was made, operations then being at only 
35.8 per cent. The production of wheat 
flour in May exceeded that of April by 
10.9 per cent, and that of a year ago 
by 16.5. Production of flour other than 
wheat decreased 19.3 per cent from 
April, and increased 47.6 per cent over 
May a year ago. 

Stocks of flour on hand on May 31 at 
30 mills were 4.7 per cent less than April 
30, although 14 mills reported increases. 
Stocks of wheat at these mills decreased 
19.7 per cent, only five reporting in- 
creases. May sales of flour in barrels 
were 5.8 per cent less than April in vol- 
ume, and were 7.7 per cent less in dollar 
amounts. 

. MILLFEED 

Feed for immediate shipment is rather 
scarce and, as demand is mainly for 
this delivery, prices are firm. Little in- 
terest is manifested by the trade in this 
territory for deferred delivery, and 
what buying prevails is generally for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Stand- 
ard middlings are remarkably high, and 
offerings are not very plentiful. Heavy 
feeds also are fairly active, and prices 
are firm. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22.60@23.65 
ton, hard winter bran $22@23, soft 
winter bran $23@23.50, standard mid- 
dlings $26@28.65, flour middlings 328@ 
33.65, red dog $32@36.50. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash premiums were firm, compared 
with the futures, this week, and trading 
was fairly active. Red winter was in 
demand and firm, and local millers: were 
ready buyers of the limited offerings. 
Due to the scarcity of red winters, mills 
were unable to fill their requirements of 
this variety, and took on fairly good- 
sized lots of yellow hard winters at 
firmer premiums. 

Hard winters were in fair demand, 
with millers the principal buyers. Ele- 
vators also were in the market, and some 
was taken by exporters. Springs were 
about unchanged. . Not much is coming 
in here, and demand is spotted. Sup- 
plies of contract wheat in Chicago are 
light, and a peculiar situation has arisen, 
in that there is more rye than wheat in 
store. About 400,000 bus rye have been 
unloaded the past few days from boats 
from Duluth, and today it is estimated 
that rye stocks are over 1,000,000 bus. 

Receipts of wheat the past week to- 
taled 98 cars, against 178 a year ago. 
Shipping sales amounted to 225,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red were 
10@12c over July, No. 3 red 8@10c 
over; No. 1 hard 214@8c over, No. 2 
hard 2@2y,c over; No. 1 yellow hard 
2@2Y,c over, No. 2 yellow hard 13%,@ 
2y¥%,c over; No. 1 dark northern 3@10c 
over, No. 1 northern 3@6c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Prices are stronger, having been ad- 
vanced fully $2 this week. For July 
shipment crushers and resellers are ask- 
ing $41 ton, f.o.b., Chicago; August ship- 
ment, $42; September, $43. Demand has 
slowed up some the past few weeks, and 
the trade seems satisfied to take on 
merely its requirements. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The situation in regard to corn goods 
is not very satisfactory, although many 
report conditions as normal for this time 
of year. Demand is rather quiet, with 
only those in need of certain goods in 
the market. Mills are understood to 


have a fair number of orders on their 
books, but shipping directions are not 
coming in so well as during the previous 
few weeks. 
standstill. 
Corn flour is quoted at $1.921,@2.05 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 


Export business is at a 





corn meal $1.80@2, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.85@2, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.85@2.05, oatmeal $2.721,, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.45@2.55 per 90-lb sack. 


DEATH OF PIONEER GROCER 


Malcolm MeNeil, a pioneer grocer of 
Chicago, died on June 29 at his resi- 
dence, aged 91. Despite his advanced 
age, he was active in business until a 
few days ago. 

In 1872 Mr. McNeil, in partnership 
with Charles Higgins, founded the whole- 
sale grocery concern, McNeil & Higgins. 
He was president of this concern until 
1921, when there was an amalgamation 
with Henry Horner & Co. and Durand & 
Kasper, now known as Durand, McNeil, 
Horner Co. 

Mr. MeNeil was born in Airdrie, Scot- 
land, in 1832. In 1848 his parents moved 
to Dundee, IIl., where he opened a re- 
tail grocery in 1858, and continued in 
business there until he moved to Chi- 
cago. Mr. McNeil was married three 
times. His third wife, three sons, three 
daughters, and five grandchildren sur- 
vive him. Funeral services will be held 
on July 2 at Dundee, II. 


NOTES 


Fred Hall, Falcon Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, was in Chicago during the 
week. 

R. J. Anderson, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was in this 
market during the week. 

G. W. Merillat, Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, called on the trade 
in Chicago the past week. 

A. C. Jacobs, of A. C. Jacobs & Co., 
Chicago, is back again at his office, after 
an illness of several weeks. 

L. W. Prichard, Illinois representative 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
is spending the week end in Chicago. 

H. B. Smith, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., was in Indi- 
ana the past week on a business trip. 

C. A. Trager, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will leave 
on July 3 for a two weeks’ vacation 
trip in Wisconsin. 

F. G. Atkinson and C. C. Bovey, di- 
rectors of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago office 
during the week. 

Leopold Gross, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, stopped off in 
Chicago this week en route home from a 
trip to Kansas City. 

John I. Logan, president Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, left for New 
York on June 28, and sailed on a two 
months’ European trip on June 30. 

J. L. Carwile, Michigan representa- 
tive St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., called 
at this office on June 30, going hence to 
South Carolina on a two weeks’ vacation. 

M. Beaubaire, of the Northwestern 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. He left on June 29 for the East. 

H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and C. M. Storms and 
W. G. Bockle, of the Hawkeye Feed 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, were in Chicago over 
the week end. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
accompanied by his family, left on June 
26 on a motor trip to Wabasha and 
Minneapolis, Minn. He will be gone 
about two weeks. 

Paul Schulze, Jr., associated with his 
father, Paul Schulze, in the Quaker 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, was married on 
June 30 to Miss Grace Mary Cook. They 
will sail on July 4 for Europe. 

E. B. Sewell, sales manager Willis 
Norton & Co., was in Chicago early in 
the week. A. Fassler, manager of this 
concern, stopped off here, June 29, on 
his way east on a business trip. 

W. W. Kirk, in the sales department 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was married on June 23 to 
Miss Edna Rowen. The couple are on 
a honeymoon trip in the Northwest. 

The Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., 
Kansas City, was awarded the contract 
to supply the House of Correction, Chi- 
cago, with its requirements of flour dur- 
ing the next three months. The price 
was $4.70 bbl in car lots, and $5 in less 
than car lots. 

L. A. Boxill, representative for the 
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Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in the West Indies, spent a few 
days in Chicago during the week. He 
has been at the main office for a few 
weeks, and will visit in Canada before 
returning to Havana. 


James N. Quigly, of East St. Louis, 
Ill., has been engaged by the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
to represent it in Illinois. He succeeds 
George N. Coliins, who will cover West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and lower 
Ohio for this concern. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Husband, spent 
most of this week in Wisconsin. He was 
in attendance at the midsummer gather- 
ing of the Wisconsin State Millers’ As- 
sociation at Stevens Point. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
has engaged Robert G. Lockhart as In- 
diana representative, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Lockhart has had 
considerable experience in baking, and 
the past few years has been selling bak- 
ers’ machinery and supplies. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The appearance of 
initial offerings of new crop flour char 
acterized an otherwise featureless flour 
market during the week of June 24-30 
These offers were limited in extent, bui 
inquiry was not broad. Due to the fac 
that September and December wheat op 
tions ranged at a premium over July 
prices named on the new crop were noi 
at a discount under old crop, as in mos 
past years. Millers felt they were mak 
ing a concession to offer new at sub 
stantially the same price as current of 
ferings of old. Customers in the main 
were not particularly attracted and, 
while they bought a fair quantity of old, 
held off on purchases of new. There 
still exists considerable bearish sentimeni 
respecting the price of wheat. 

The net change in prices of flour be 
tween June 23 and June 30 is a reduc 
tion of 20c bbl. There has been a gen 
eral readjustment in mill prices which 
has acted to bring about a closer relation 
of values as between different producers 
than that which has existed at any time 
in the presént crop year. The highest 
price asked by a local mill is not more 
than 10@15c bbl above the lowest asked 
by other mills, At the close, on June 
30, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.55@6.65, 
and straight at $5.90@6.05, in 98-Ib cot- 
ton sacks, 

So well is the output of clear flour 
absorbed by old orders that prices have 
been advanced 15@20c bbl, which re- 
flects an active call for the better grades. 
Established trade is taking about all the 
clears made, and even then is not get- 
ting all it wants. Low grade clear is 
not in as good request as fancy, but no 
difficulty is experienced in disposing of 
everything offered. First clear was 
quoted at $5.40@5.55 and second nomi- 
nally at $4@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local business in Kansas patent is 
about equal to that in spring. Prices 
have been reduced 20c bbl, the same as 
spring. There has been fair inquiry for 
new flour, while buying of old was fai: 
to good, but usually in small lots. In- 
quirers for Kansas do not relish the fact 
that new is not available for less than 
old, and that southwestern flour cannot 
be bought for less than 30@60c bb! 
under spring at this particular time. The 
jobbing trade is selling moderate quanti- 
ties, but the smaller consumers are not 
disposed to go beyond normal needs, and 
ask delivery at once in most instances. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $6@6.05, and bakers patent 
at $5.60@5.70, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
June 24-30 ........ 16,000 6,100 39 
Previous week ..... 16,000 5,000 32 
LRGE FOO wee .ccese 16,000 oeee ++ 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,498 27 
Three years ago... 24,000 4,500 19 
Four years ago..... 18,000 10,500 59 
Five years ago..:.. 13,200 2,400 18 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
for the week was again smaller than in 
the preceding week and the same week 
last year. Receipts showed an increase, 
however. Shipments were 11,850 bbls, 
compared with 10,040 in the previous 
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week and 20,150 in 1922; receipts were 
38,850 bbls, against 18,550 last week and 


87,500 last year. 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices are 15c bbl higher for 
pure white, 5@10c for straight and 30c 
for dark grades. Although the: grain 
market fell off during the week, the re- 
duction in flour prices in the past two 
weeks was found to be a bit too strong, 
while a slight but poser improve- 
ment in sales helped strengthen values. 
Business is far from being equal to that 
of a year ago, yet rye millers see some- 
thing encouraging in the renewal of de- 
mand, Present prices are extremely 
cheap, compared with any other flour, 
and this in some measure reacts against 
trade, as customers are not accustomed 
to being able to buy choice Wisconsin 
rye flour at the low prices now being 
quoted. The supply of grain to mills is 
becoming very scarce. Pure white, choice 
Wisconsin patent, was quoted at $4.25 
4.35, straight at $3.95@4.10, pure dark 
at $3.60@3.85, and ordinary dark at 
$3.55@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


A slow and dragging market for corn 
cereals is reported: by local millers, ‘The 
sensational advance in cash and option 
corn has been checked, and a reaction 
has set in. Corn flour is still selling at 
i material margin over the equivalent of 
the rye product. The same is true of 
neal and grits. Feed is holding fairly 
‘rm and, under a good demand, corn 
mills are able to keep their plants run- 
ning. Corn flour is quoted at $2@2.05, 

orn meal at $1.95@2, and corn grits at 

2@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, 


MILLFEED 


Very little millfeed is available in this 
uarket and, although there is a good de- 
wand, sales are of small volume and 
prices nominal, The call for feed is be- 
yond expectations, and above the average 
for this season because of the lateness 
aud poor condition of outdoor feeding. 
the Wisconsin hay crop is far below 
normal in quality and yield. Mills are 
sold up past July 15, and some have 
hooked orders for August shipment. 

Bran, which normally at this season 
is slow, shows unusual activity. The best 
call is for middlings, and this doubtless 
will improve sharply. Bran and mid- 
dlings rule unchanged, while flour mid- 
dlings are strong to 50c ton higher, and 
red dog is nominally unchanged. Oil 
meal advanced 50c ton. White hominy 
feed is steady, but yellow declined $1 
ton, Reground oat feed is off $1.50 ton 
more, 

Mills quote standard bran at $22@23, 
winter bran $22.25@23, standard mid- 
dlings $28@28.50, flour middlings $31.50 
(@32, red dog $34@35, rye middlings $27 
(@28, hominy feed $33@34.50, and oat 
feed $8@9, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. Shipments of millfeed from 
Milwaukee in the week ended June 30 
were 8,045 tons, against 6,237 in the pre- 
vious week and 5,023 in the same week 
last year; receipts were 540 tons, against 
none in the previous week and 2,420 last 
year. 

NOTES 


Damage estimated at $2,500 was done 
by a windstorm on June 23 to the flour 
and feed warehouse of E. J. Crane & 
Co., Chippewa Falls. 

Charles R. Decker, president Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., has been elected secre- 
tary of the new Milwaukee Motor Club, 
which has been organized with a charter 
membership of 250. 

The capital stock of the Smith Milling 
Co., Thirty-sixth and Lincoln avenues, 
Milwaukee, has recently been increased 
to $200,000 to accommodate the expan- 
sion of its business. 

The Whitehall (Wis.) Mill & Power 
Co., with $25,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by Theodore B. Olson, G. 
S. Rice, L. Hammerstad, H. L. Everson, 
S. N. Hegge and H. E. Hegge. 

A. R. Taylor, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, and man- 
aging director of the Milwaukee inter- 
ests of the Cargill Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, which recently acquired the Tay- 
lor & Bournique Co., Milwaukee, has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip through 
the East, including a visit to the Buffalo 
offices of the company. 


The Atlas Flour Mills, owned and op- 





erated by Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, are among 48 Milwaukee in- 
dustries of prominence which will send 
selected employees to the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camp at Camp Custer, 
Mich., in August. The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co. are also actively participating in 
the campaign to fill the Milwaukee county 
quota of 350. 

A campaign to make Atlas flour, a 
fancy spring wheat patent, more popu- 
lar in Milwaukee has been undertaken 
by Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., oper- 
ating the Spearhead and Atlas flour 
mills. Profitable vacation day work is 
being offered Milwaukee boys and girls 
in soliciting orders for the flour among 
housewives. This plan follows a direct- 
by-mail campaign conducted during the 
past two to three months in co-operation 
with some of the leading retail grocers 
of Milwaukee. 

A report from Stevens Point says that 
the Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, operating mills at that point and in 
Stevens Point and Amherst, is planning 
to discontinue the flour department of 
the Amherst mill and later of the 
Stevens Point plant, with the intention 
of concentrating these activities at the 
Wisconsin Rapids mill. The Amherst 
and Stevens Point mills have been grind- 
ing rye flour principally, and the condi- 
tion of this business is said to be re- 
sponsible for the contemplated changes. 


The Badger State Brokerage Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital, has acquired the entire in- 
terests of the Louis Hilfer Co., 288 East 
Water Street, and is occupying the Hil- 
fer quarters at 310-311 Mayer Building. 
Dee S. Afflerbaugh, who was manager 
of the Hilfer company, is associated with 
Jacob D. Goldschmidt in the new con- 
cern. The account of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
been awarded the new interest. Mr. 
Goldschmidt, who has had considerable 
experience in flour and feed brokerage, 
will have especial charge of this depart- 
ment. Later the Badger company ex- 
pects to take on a spring wheat milling 
account. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending June 23 
and 16); and for Jan. 1-June 23, 1923, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce (000’s 
omitted): 









































June June Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— 17-23 10-16 June 23 
United Kingdom .. 11 22 679 
Other Europe ..... 70 61 2,255 
Other countries.... 68 78 3,639 
DOCS csccitsvcecce 149 161 6,574 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom, .. 765 746 10,450 
Rea 53 & ae 11,876 
Other Europe ..... 1,935 1,234 19,394 
Other countries.... 196 175 6,591 
WOON. cccccivcioes 2,949 2,165 48,311 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 44 132 9,246 
Other Europe ..... 90 43 16,936 
CGE 6 666 kc 600 vs 11 37 4,892 
Other countries.... 37 87 1,960 
TOCRIS .cccssvceces 182 299 33,034 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 77 45 8,862 
Other countries.... 302 5 2,686 
TOtAlS ..cccccesece 379 50 6,548 
Oats, bus— 
BUTORE 2c. cccseccs 195 10 2,761 
Other countries.... 11 7 566 
Pee eer eee 206 17 3,327 
Rye, bus— 
GOPMANY .occceree 70 94 7,537 
Other Europe .... 736 242 10,381 
Other countries.... TS one 937 
Totale ...csccesees 806 336 18,855 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Fiour, bbis ........ ewe 10 1,455 
Wheat, bus ....... 675 674 51,341 
Barley, bus ....... one se 1,946 
GACH, DUS .ccccccce re 2 2,986 
a eee F 16 87 2,573 
Portugal—Crops 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922... 9,78 wonee \* Sep ale-). eilaery ly wlb’e? 
1921... 8,613 11,374 5,617 5,020 1,913 
1920... 10,876 11,721 6,145 2,959 1,468 
BeEect) ED eekee| § sede - esse . edere 
1916.. 7,872 9,623 8,394 3,093 1,328 
1915 GSTs O9TG cecee coves coves 
1914 10,008 26,000 ..cve ceosen coves 
2928..0 GRASS BE,000  cecce cesee ecovce 
APEB. cc Vows 2G,00O aocce saces. ceeocs 
BORE 0s BEOO cess Seve ‘sesee sess 
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Hard-headed business men and inves- 
tors are doing awhole lot of thinking these 
days in connection with the extraordinary 
selling of stocks in Wall Street and the 
continued weakness of both the stock and 
the bond markets. No sufficient explana- 
tion has been offered to account for the 
liquidation which has caused uneasiness 
and arrested the upward development in 
various affairs. Nobody who thinks 
straight would believe that 1923 is or 
could be another 1921. The reason is that 
our banking position today is sound, 
there is no buyers’ strike to contend 
with, and there is no heavily laden “fro- 
zen loan” account to cause distinct dis- 
turbance. Notwithstanding all that, there 
has been pronounced weakness on the 
stock exchange which, judging by past 
experiences, usually forecasts some im- 
portant change. 


HEAVY VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


With the railroads handling during 
June nearly 1,000,000 cars of freight 
each week, it is evident that the country is 
doing a large volume of business and that 
there is a great deal of commercial activ- 
ity in various lines. The situation is ex- 
tremely interesting and, with labor fully 
employed at virtually the highest average 
wage paid in peace times, it is evident 
that the country is making headway and 
that it has developed a purchasing power 
such as is rarely seen at this time of year. 
But with all that, the continued weakness 
in Wall Street has excited much interest- 
ing discussion as to what the decline in 
securities really means and as to how far 
it is likely to go. 

In the course of the recent heavy sell- 
ing, 50 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined to 79.84, com- 
pared with the May low of 81.25 and the 
November low of 80.02. It is clear that 
through these diclines nearly all the gains 
made during the upward swing in the 
first quarter of 1923 have been lost. At 
the recent low point the average price of 
50 representative stocks was lower than it 
had been at any time since July 5 last 
year. Notwithstanding these losses, how- 
ever, there are many precedents for a 
midsummer decline in prices, followed 
later on by renewed trade expansion and 
higher stock exchange quotations in the 
autumn. 

It is easy to see that on any favorable 
news from Europe to the effect that an 
agreement had been reached between 
France and Germany in the world famous 
reparations dispute there would be a 
quick upward price turn in the United 
States and a much larger export demand 
for raw material and American mer- 
chandise. Besides this there is a well- 
defined belief that there will be a suffi- 
cient expansion of home trade by fall 
to bring about renewed activity in various 
lines and insure large gains for many in- 
dustries which of late have reported some 
falling off in orders. 


FINANCING RECONSTRUCTION 


A strong effort will be made in the near 
future to sell new foreign government 
loans to American investors through the 
flotation of huge bond issues carrying an 
income return sufficient to yield them a 
handsome interest rate on the invest- 
ment. These loans will be put through, 
provided nothing else happens in the 
meantime to unsettle the markets or to 
make the investing public more cautious 
and discriminating than it now is. 

The American bond buyer is by degrees 
becoming a pretty intelligent investor. 
He does not run into the market, as for- 
merly, to buy in a hit or miss fashion, 
but he studies out the situation and takes 
good care to buy the best that he can 
get for his money. Compared with a 

ecade or so ago the American bond 
buyer has become a very shrewd creature. 
He looks into everything, and in many 
cases pays a fee from $50 to $250 a year’ 
for expert investment advice. 

This does not mean that there are not 
enormous sales of spurious securities in 


the United States, or that there is not a 
great deal of unintelligent investment 
buying. But the thing to remember is 
that the situation is vastly better than 
it was a few years ago, when buyers in 
numerous instances invested their hard 
earned savings on hearsay judgment or 
chance advice. 


REDUCED PURCHASING POWER 


There has been some slight reduction in 
purchasing power as a consequence of the 
shutting down of various New England 
mills. This decline has not amounted to 
much, however, and the indications are 
that it may be offset in part by the in- 
creased demand from other employing in- 
terests. The American manufacturers 
are still producing automobiles and 
trucks at the rate of nearly 400,000 a 
month, and the industry is still going 
strong. One of the extraordinary devel- 
opments has been the immense demand 
for closed cars. Six years ago the output 
of closed cars represented scarcely more 
than 3 per cent of the total production, 
while last year the percentage was 35, 
and is now probably not far from 40. 

In the first five months of 1923 the out- 
put of passenger cars in the United 
States was 1,487,158, compared with only 
773,470 in the same five months of last 
year. The production of trucks in the 
same period this year reached 156,240, as 
against 88,502 in the corresponding inter- 
val of 1922. Besides the usual install- 
ment purchases there have been immense 
sales on the recently devised weekly pay- 
ment plan, and the indications are that 
this method of selling will prove still more 
popular. 

All this enormous production of auto- 
mobiles has an important bearing upon 
finance, in that thousands of miles of 
roads have to be rebuilt and states, mu- 
nicipalities and townships everywhere are 
figuring on bond issues to pay for the 
new highway construction which has to 
be provided, now that the number of 
automobiles has been so greatly increased. 
There is a good deal of a problem in all 
of these arrangements, as the outlays in- 
volved are enormous and no one can tell 
just how they can be safely provided for. 





FLOUR MILLING IN DAMASCUS 


The milling of flour is one of the most 
important industries of Damascus, Syria, 
says a consular report, due principally 
to the fact that cereals form the 
main crop raised in that district. In 
the Damascus district, as is character- 
istic of the Orient in general, bread is 
the staple food of the masses. It is 
estimated that each person consumes on 
the average 11% lbs daily. Bread in the 
larger cities of the district is made en- 
tirely of wheat flour, rye and buckwheat 
being unknown. The inhabitants of the 
smaller villages and the peasants eat to 
a large extent bread made of chick-peas, 
barley, and corn. 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, by leading states, on June 1, 1923 
and 1922: 











" 1923 1922 
BOO SOE co vtveveseceses 133 125 
Pennsylvania ............ 123 125 
Sa eee 124 131 
| RS ere 131 136 
North Carolina .......... 150 143 
WEE Gecseceeuweeccecesses 122 123 
TOGIERS soc scccccicceveed 120 121 
po eee eee oy ae 116 
Michigan .. 120 122 
Minnesota . ‘“ oo 206 130 
oo eee 102 109 
Missouri 111 115 
North Dakota ........... 95 125 
South Dakota ........... 94 109 
DS wid ot és asesevtee 97 105 
Pree beetyees 100 118 
MOONE occ svcceseeces 130 136 
(i. rr roe 139 139 
WERRS on ccccccsccvsvesecs “110 119 
Oklahoma . 100 103 
Montana .. 100 119 
Colorado .. 100 99 
BD ccc cscccccsccvcccce 110 98 
MEMO cccccdccsviice 105 115 
OROMOR. cccvvvececcseevece 115 105 

United States .......... 106.6 116.5 
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The week ending June 30 shows no 
change in the flour market. Prices for 
springs remain on old basis. Mills re- 
port business dull, with buyers purchas- 
ing in limited quantities only. 

High prices for wheat are curtailing 
business in winter wheat flour. Buyers 
are not interested in this grade at present 
prices. It is useless to hope for any im- 
provement in this market until new crop 
is ready for grinding, as supplies of old 
wheat are scarce. 

Quotations on June 30: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash; Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents $5.15 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Demand for spring wheat flour from 
United Kingdom buyers is not keen. 
Sales have been made during the week, 
but no great volume of business is being 
done. ‘The basis on which this flour sold 
was around 33s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, for a 
good grade of spring wheat export flour, 
cif. terms, British ports, and for top 
patents around 35s 6d is the price quoted. 
Bids from the Continent are out of line 
with cost, and it is reported that large 
stocks of Canadian flour accumulated 
over there are being auctioned off at 
prices considerably below actual value. 
Ontario winters are not selling for ex- 
port, and only a nominal quotation is 
available. ‘To cover cost, importers would 
have to pay 35s, in cotton bags, Glasgow. 

Brokers are offering mills $5 vbl for 
export patent springs, basis seaboard, and 
a nominal quotation for winters would be 
$5.10 bbl, bulk, Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 

The usual midsummer dullness exists 
i the millfeed market. Demand is slow, 
ind stocks are growing. On account of 
the dull flour market the quantity being 
produced is not excessive, and mills have 
not yet been obliged to reduce prices. 
Bran is selling, in mixed cars with flour, 
at $26 ton, and shorts at $29, bags includ- 
ed, net cash terms. 


WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Any 
limited supplies there may be are so dear 
that there are no buyers. Holders are 
asking $1.20 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, 
for a milling quality. Western springs 
are not meeting with a ready sale to 
eastern millers, because of poor export 
business in flour. Such sales as are be- 
ing made are on a basis of $1.20 bu for 
No. 1 northern, on track, and other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 
CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are meeting 
with moderate demand in the domestic 
market. Prices are firmer at $3.05@3.15 
per 90-lb jute bag for rolled oats, in 
mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Export busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Prices offered by 
cable are so low that millers are not 
anxious for the business, 


COARSE GRAINS 

Dealers report trade fair. Demand 
from mills is slow, as they are not grind- 
ing heavily. The business passing is 
mostly for feeding purposes. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 521,c 
bu, track, and western barley 561,c, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 90¢ bu, Arheri- 
can funds. The prices noted for oats 
and corn show a decline of 2@S3c bu since 
a week ago. Standard screenings are 


unchanged at $24 ton, in car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour as quoted 
to Canadian mills are unchanged. Space 
from Montreal to United Kingdom ports 
is 19¢c per 100 lbs. Rates to the Con- 
tinent are the same as those quoted to 
American mills. 


NOTES 


Canadian government agents in the 
West Indies report a good demand for 
Canadian flour in Hayti and San Do- 
mingo. 

Exports of millfeed from Canada in the 
current crop year to end of May amount- 
ed to 951 tons, as against 181 last year and 
518 two years ago. 

In the eight months ending April last, 
Canadian flour mills produced 14,061,608 
bbls flour, as against 11,102,042 in same 
period of the previous crop year. 

Thomas Tod, baker and confectioner, 
Bowmanville, Ont., died on June 29 from 
injuries received when struck by a motor 
car. He leaves a widow and two daugh- 
ters. 

Charles T. Stork, manager in America 
for Noury & Van der Lande, proprietors 
of Novadel, a flour maturing and bleach- 
ing process, was a recent visitor in To- 
ronto. 

The Renfrew (Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., 
the plant of which burned recently, is re- 
building. Machinery is being supplied 
by the Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont. 

Up to the end of April last the amount 
of wheat ground in Canadian mills in the 
current crop year, dating from Sept. 1, 
1922, was 61,685,573 bus; in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year, 49,681,759. 

Canadian oatmeal mills consumed 556,- 
161 bus oats in their operations in April; 
a year ago, 628,775. In the same month 
the mills used 132,275 bus corn, 69,118 
bus barley, 6,662 bus buckwheat, and 
1,200 bus rye. 

It is understood that the bids for new 
crop Ontario winter wheat are being made 
on a basis of 98c bu, f.o.b., cars, country 
points. This is considerably below the 
price for old crop wheat, which is at 
present quoted at $1.20 bu, same basis. 

Estimates as to the amount of western 
spring wheat still to come out of farmers’ 
hands vary from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
bus. It is not believed that the total 
amount of such wheat available is much 
more than enough to carry the market to 
the new crop. 

Reports from Jamaica note a steady 
increase in the demand for Canadian 
flour there. At present about 80 per cent 
of the total flour trade is Canadian. One 
of the chief factors in this demand is an 
increased number of large commercial 
bread factories where quality of output is 
the first consideration. 

Figures just published by the dominion 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, do not bear 
out the current belief in the trade that 
recent months have shown a heavy fall- 
ing off in the flour business of Canadian 
mills. April figures show a total con- 
sumption of wheat in flour mills in that 
month of 6,057,907 bus, as against 4,619,- 
000 in April, 1922. Of these quantities 
about equal parts were ground east and 
west of the lakes. 

George E. Goldie, who was in charge of 
the flour department of the Canadian 
Wheat Board during the existence of that 
organization, and who is well known in 
the milling trade of Canada, recently 
spent several days in Toronto. When the 
wheat board was discontinued he removed 
to California and engaged in fruit ranch- 


ing. His present trip through Canada is 
for the purpose of renewing acquaint- 
ances and visiting his old home at Ayr, 
Ont. 

It is possible that C. W. Band, New 
York, who has been elected vice president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., will move 
to Toronto for the purpose of taking a 
more active interest in the affairs of this 
concern. Mr. Band lived in Toronto for 
a number of years before going to New 
York, and is widely known in the Cana- 
dian grain and milling trade. His return 
to Canada will give pleasure to the trade 
of this country, and he is sure of a 
hearty welcome. While living in New 
York Mr. Band managed the business of 
James Carruthers & Co., Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, Montreal, in that city. This con- 
cern has lately discontinued its New 
York branch. Mr. Band has been asso- 
ciated with the Maple Leaf company as 
a shareholder and director ever since its 
formation. 


WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—The western flour 
trade seems to have settled down into its 
summer dullness without the usual pre- 
ceding period of activity. Domestic de- 
mand shows no change. Bakers are tak- 
ing their usual supplies, and country 
points are buying, day by day, sufficient 
for present requirements. Local mills are 
maintaining only a portion of their ca- 
pacity, and output is chiefly taken care of 
by export business, of which there con- 
tinues to be a moderate volume. One of 
the large local mills reports some busi- 
ness being worked in first and second 
clears for the Orient. 

Millers do not appear to anticipate any 
immediate improvement in the demand 
for their products, but well-known men 
in the trade, who have been making a spe- 
cial study of the West, speak of a grow- 
ing sense of optimism throughout ‘the 
prairie provinces, which they are confident 
will soon make itself felt in improved 
business conditions. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears at 
$5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 


Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, © 


and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and car lot buyers get special 
prices. 
MILLFEED 

There is a light, but normal, summer 
demand for bran and shorts, and a con- 
tinuance of export business in millfeed is 
reported. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations: bran $22 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts $24, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

Very little interest has been taken in 
No. 1 northern, but a small trade in No. 2 
has been worked. Millers appear to have 
satisfied their needs for the time being, 
and exporters are, holding off on account 
of the present unsettled state of trans- 
portation and shipping. This situation 
is expected to straighten itself out with- 
in a few days, but in the meanwhile is 
adding to the general dullness of cash 
markets. Prices show considerable de- 
cline for the current week, and are as 
follows for No. 1 northern: 


-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 

June 25 ......... $1.14% $1.14% $1.04% 
June 26 ......+6- 1.12% 1.12% 1.02% 
June 37 ....cceee 1.12 1.12% 1.02% 
TUMe BB .ncccsces 1.13% 1.13% 1.02% 
June 39 .....e000 1.11% 1.11% 1.015% 
June 30 .......+. 1.10% 1.10% 1.02% 


In store, Fort William. 
Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg aver- 
aged 344 cars per day, compared with 


300 the previous week, and 315 for th 
corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


There is very little business being done 
in rolled oats and oatmeal, at unchange:| 
prices. Quotations: rolled oats $2.65, in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.55, i: 
98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winni): 
territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Only odd cars of oats and barley ha 
been changing hands, and very little i: 
terest has been taken in any of the coar.: 
grains. Flaxseed is the only grain showi::» 
any activity, and demand from Americ: 
crushers is unabated. Quotations: No. ? 
Canadian western oats, 4644c bu; barle,. 
52'%,c; rye, 6234,¢c; flaxseed, $2.23. 


NOTES 


T. Reynolds, manager of the Quak: 
Oats Co. at Saskatoon, Sask., was a 1 
cent visitor in Winnipeg. 

T. H. Newall, flour representative o/ 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
has left Winnipeg on a trip through eas! 
ern Canada. 


Latest reports show Alberta’s acreagvs 
as follows: wheat 5,879,700, against 5,765 
595 a year ago; oats 1,550,000, agains 
1,614,500; barley 355,000, against 603,58! 

The dominion government has vote:! 
$200,000 for an internal hospital elevator 
at Edmonton, Alta., in connection wit! 
the development of the Pacific route for 
grain shipments. Work on it is expect 
ed to start almost immediately. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has an 
nounced that 60 of the largest makes ot! 
engines, together with 2,000 new box cars. 
will be put into operation in time for 
grain handling in September. This is the 
first addition to the engine stock in thre« 
years. 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co.. 
Ltd., Toronto, was a recent visitor al 
this office, and will shortly return to To 
ronto after a trip through to the Pacific 
Coast. He stated that present condi 
tions in the prairie provinces are promis 
ing, but that it is impossible at this junc 
ture to make any pronouncement as re- 
gards possible ultimate yield. 


H. W. Wood, president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, recently expressed 
the opinion that plans for placing in 
operation a voluntary pool for the cen- 
tralized marketing of wheat in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta will be the next step in 
the wheat board negotiations, which have 
already extended over a period of two 
years. It is not expected that the for- 
mation of the pool will take place this 
year. 


Many grievances and complaints have 
occupied the attention of the grain con 
mission, which opened its initial session 
Edmonton, Alta. June 25. Length 
time grain cars were at the disposition vo! 
farmers for loading, dockage and short 
weights, routing of grain, loss to farm- 
ers on screenings, and internal storage. 
were among the matters introduced and 
discussed. The inquiry is being contin- 
ued at Calgary, Alta. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange will 
not be represented at the inquiry now be- 
ing made into the Canadian grain trade 
by the commission appointed recently for 
that purpose. It is pointed out that the 
grain exchange, not being a trading body, 

oes not feel the necessity of being rep- 
resented by counsel at the preliminary 
hearing. Nevertheless, officials of the 
exchange state they are willing to give 
every possible assistance to the commis- 
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sion'in making a full investigation into 
the economic principles underlying the 


rrain trade. 
gre G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—A reduction of 20c 
bbl in domestic flour prices in British 
Columbia was made effective on June 27. 
This removes the 20c advance of June 
16, which considerably disorganized the 
local flour trade owing to some of the 
mills refusing to increase the price of 
flour in view of constantly weaker wheat 
values. Sales have been slow, and stocks 
of flour held by feed merchants and job- 
pers, which are being disposed of irre- 
spective of price, have been somewhat dis- 
turbing to millers’ organizations. 

This condition is only temporary, and 
was brought about to a large extent by 
the millers themselves through their in- 
sisting on these jobbers and merchants 
purciasing quantities of flour in excess 
of their requirements in mixed carloads 
with bran and shorts. The list price on 
fancy patents in 98's, jute, is now $6.80 
bbl. f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 

There was a little flurry in the export 
field, through Shanghai buyers unexpect- 
edly «ppearing in the market. It had 
been reported that the Orient had ample 
supplies of flour to take care of all needs 
unti! the new crop, but in spite of this 
they took.on some nice orders. Very lit- 
tle v! this business was secured by Cana- 
dian mills, as those in Washington and 


Orc.) were able to quote more attractive 
pric: 

T is accounted for by the fact that 
thei: old and new crep values are practi- 


call) equal, whereas in western Canada 
there is a difference between old and new 
crop of approximately 10c bu. Indica- 
tions at present point to further buying 
orders from the Orient in the immediate 
future, but the bulk of it will undoubtedly 
go io American mills until such time as 
Cansdian flour prices get down to the 
new crop basis. 

Tie United Kingdom shows very little 
interest in flour, in fact at no time this 
season has that market been a very big 
buyer, and had it not been for the ex- 
cellent buying from the oriental markets 
during the greater part of the year west- 
ern Canadian mills would have a sad 
story to tell. 

WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store, Vancouver, is 
offered at le bu over Winnipeg July, and 
No, 2 northern at %,¢ under July. Bids 
of any kind are unobtainable. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom ideas are much below values 
here, and the Orient is not buying any 
more old crop wheat. There are still 
some old crop shipments to go forward 
during July and August, booked some 
months ago. Oriental buyers are bidding 
for Canadian new crop wheat, but their 
prices are considerably below Winnipeg 
October. 

Cables received on June 28 indicated 
$40.50, C. & F., oriental ports, equal to 
96c bu for No. 1 northern, delivered, Van- 
couver. These bids are for September 
shipment, but as October is the earliest 
that Canadian new wheat would be avail- 
able, exporters were unable to do busi- 
ness, even though the price was in line. 
The trade seems to be getting more bear- 
ish than ever, and several have predicted 
that this crop will see the lowest prices 
for the past 10 years. 


OATS 


Prices on oats are lower. Alberta 
40-lb No. 2 Canadian western are quoted 
at $34 ton and 40-lb No. 3 at $32.50, for 
shipment from Canadian Pacific points. 
Oats for shipment from Canadian Na- 
tional points are offered at 50@75c ton 
less. There appears to be no shortage of 
oats in Alberta, excepting the lower 
grades, and the higher grades are being 
offered quite freely. Buyers, however, 
are well stocked, and very little business 
is being done. The local oats crop in 
British Columbia will be on the market in 
August and, as everything points to a 
record yield, buyers are gnly taking on 
sufficient supplies of Alberta oats to carry 
them until the local crop is available. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


_ July space for United Kingdom ports 
iS very plentiful, and can be secured at 
%5s@27s 6d, according to the port of 
discharge. The old wheat crop is well 








cleaned up, and it is unlikely that any 
more United Kingdom space can be util- 
ized until the new crop begins to move. 

There is considerable activity in space 
for the movement of the new crop from 
October loading at Vancouver onward. 
Steamship lines are holding fairly firm 
at. 35s, while exporters’ ideas are 32s 6d. 
Some of the lines intimate that firm of- 
fers of 33s 9d would very likely result in 
business, but exporters are rather bear- 
ish on rates, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous crops tributary to Pacific Coast 
ports both in Canada and the United 
States. 

Oriental freight rates do not fluctuate, 
as they are governed by the Pacific con- 
ference. The inquiry for grain and flour 
space is very light, but other commodities 
are absorbing the surplus quite readily. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que.—The Montreal flour 
market experienced a dull week, demand 
being poor and business slow. Neverthe- 
less, the expected drop in prices has not 
yet materialized. Quotations: spring 
wheat flour, car lots, first patents $6.90 
bbl, seconds $6.40, bakers $6.20, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged and 
dull at $5.60@5.70 bbl for choice grades 
in car lots, second hand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots, $5.80@5.90, ex-store; patent, 
$6.05@6.15, ex-store, new cottons. 

With little demand for millfeed, car 
lots of bran are offered at $26 ton, shorts 
at $29, middlings at $34 and moullie at 
$38@40, with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats, $3.05@3.15 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered, and trade slow. White corn 
flour, $5.30@5.40, jute, delivered, with 
sales few and small. 


DEATH OF THOMAS DUFRESNE 
Thomas Dufresne, aged 68 years, for- 
merly a flour and grain merchant of 
Yamachiche, Que., died in Montreal on 
June 28. Some years ago, Mr. Dufresne 
was mayor of Yamachiche and one of the 
leading flour and grain merchants of the 
district. He was engaged in other lines 
of business in Montreal in recent years. 


INCREASE IN CAKE PRICES 

An increase of about 2c per lb in the 
price of cake, as the result of taxes im- 
posed on cake ingredients in the last bud- 
get, is announced by James F. Strachan, 
of James Strachan, Ltd., bread and cake 
bakers of this city. 

Mr. Strachan declares that 3,000 cake 
bakers from all parts of Canada appoint- 
ed Colonel S. Regan, of Stuart, Inc., and 
himself as delegates to meet the finance 
minister and point out the faults in the 
tax budget so far as their business was 
concerned, They did so, showing that the 
wealthy people who have servants and do 
their own baking would escape this taxa- 
tion, while the poor must pay. The 
finance minister, however, did not see his 
way to lift the tax, so Mr. Strachan fears 
that the rise in cake prices mentioned is 
bound to follow. 

The taxes in question include 3c per lb 
on raisins, and the increase from 41/, to 
6 per cent net, both on the cake and on 
some of its ingredients. 

A. E. Perks. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in May, 1923 
and 1922, in barrels: 
To— 1923 1922 





United States ............ 15,839 67,226 
United Kingdom ......... 208,281 304,057 
Other countries .......... 420,605 246,018 

OGRE icc 00d 0 cid en.neds 644,725 617,301 


Flour exports for the nine months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 





in barrels: 

To— 1922-23 1922 
United States .........00% 380,243 548,278 
United Kingdom ......... 3,736,310 3,576,420 
Other countries ......... 4,615,911 1,911,950 

DO cccsredsevcetcad 8,732,464 6,036,648 


Wheat exports in May, 1923 and 1922, in 
bushels: 





To— 1923 1922 
United States ........... 815,913 2,393,007 
United Kingdom ........ 9,131,829 10,615,685 
Other countries .......- 1,983,832 1,198,067 

Totals ...... wscssese 11,931,574 14,206,759 


Wheat exports for the nine months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 








To— 1922-23 1922 
United States ...... . 10,626,416 11,863,660 
United Kingdom .....146,910,332 91,125,687 
Other countries ...... 25,832,338 22,726,585 

Totals seccccccseces 183,369,086 125,715,932 
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In reviewing the flour market from 
January to July, it is apparent that never 
has it known so continuous a period of 
dullness, It has seemed that conditions 
had reached their lowest depths and then, 
contrary to all laws, have stood still, get- 
ting no better and being unable to get 
much worse. Throughout this time there 
have been occasional weeks when there 
has seemed bona fide reason for expect- 
ing improvement, and the trade has been 
more than ready to welcome these indica- 
tions, but instead of making good on these 
promises, affairs have slipped back into 
their previous dullness. 

The original cause of the trouble was 
the overstocking in the fall, when bad 
railroad conditions made it necessary for 
the buyer to have several times his ordi- 
nary requirements in transit in order to 
insure sufficient for his immediate needs. 
As railroad services improved, the flour 
came in too fast to be properly taken 
care of, with the result that much of it 
was thrown back on the market for re- 
sale at exceedingly low prices. 

From this condition the market has 
never really rallied, and continuously 
through the six months could resale flour 
be purchased at ridiculous prices. There 
was just enough business going on all 
the time to keep buyers’ needs supplied, 
and only too frequently could this be 
done from spot stocks at the low prices, 
with the result that a healthy condition 
has never since existed. 

Taken as a whole, prices have declined 
considerably since Jan. 1. Early in the 
year, spring standard patents were quot- 
ed at $6.60@7 bbl, while now they range 
$5.80@6.25, on a declining market. Stocks 
of spot flour, however, are being steadily 
decreased, which should be a help in 
forcing buyers to purchase direct from 
the mill at legitimate prices, so that by 
the time the new crop is ready to move 
there may be a more normal condition. 

The sales to large bakery interests 
which were reported in the week ending 
June 30, amounting probably to about 
200,000 bbls, will be, on the whole, a 
hindrance rather than a help to the New 
York trade, except as they aid the miller. 
These sales were made at the Bedford 
Springs (Pa.) convention by the mills 
direct, and have taken just that much 
volume of buying out of this market. 
The greater part of this was believed 
to be new Kansas 95 per cents at $5.35@ 
5.40. During the past few years one after 
another of the bakery units operating in 
New York City have been doing their buy- 
ing direct or at some other center, reduc- 
ing the amount of flour purchased in New 
York probably 15,000 bbls a week. 

Business for the week in the metropoli- 
tan district was dull. However, New 
York houses operating in the country re- 
ported considerably better buying there. 
Quotations on new crop flours were not 
numerous, and ranged about $5.40@5.65. 
In the spring wheat market clears were 
stronger than other grades, and higher in 
proportion; indeed, the quotations of 
several mills making good clears were 
higher than others’ standard patents. 

In the export market, buyers were look- 
ing for cheaper flour, and their bids were 
usually below a working basis. Some ex- 
porters were optimistic over conditions in 
Greece, as flour there purchased by the 
government was said to be steadily 
dwindling, and individual merchants 
would probably soon be in the market. In 
anticipation of increased business there, 
shipping companies reported that there 
will probably be an increase of about 10 


per cent in freight rates to Greece on 
July 15. One concern in New York, the 
Barr Shipping Co., was advised of busi- 
ness lately from mills from which it had 
not heard in a long time, and reported 
considerable increase in flour shipments, 
particularly to Scandinavian and Irish 
ports, 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.35 
@6.90, standard patents $5.80@6.25, 
clears $5.25@5.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.35, straight $5.50@5.90, 
clears $5@5.50; rye, $3.75@4.35,—all in 
jute. 

NOTES 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., sailed from New York on the 
Berengaria on June 26. 

E. R. Coker, grain buyer for the Heck- 
er-Jones-J ewell Milling Co., New York, is 
on a two weeks’ vacation. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, has obtained judgment 
against Meyer B. Small for $301. 

B. F. Schwartz & Co., Produce Ex- 
change, this city, have obtained judgment 
for $314 against Donald L. Holcraft. 

Frank A. Voigt, of the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in New 
York during the week ending June 30. 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
its usual quarterly dividend of 75c a 
share on common stock, payable July 14. 

T. E. Bourne, in charge of selling for 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, called at the New York office on 
June 28. 

W. Simpson left on June 30 with his 
wife and family for a combined business 
and pleasure trip to Toronto, planning to 
be gone about three weeks. 

D. E. Earle, assistant manager of the 
New York office of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., is now a citizen of River Edge, N. J., 
having recently purchased a home there. 

The S. R. Strisik Co., located in the 
Produce Exchange, has recently taken on 
the account of the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., Buffalo, for New York City. 

KE. L. Stancliff, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Crete (Neb.) Mills, made a 
flying trip to New York on June 28, leav- 
ing the next day for a hurried visit to 
Boston. 

J. H. Weaver, formerly with Samuel 
Knighton & Son, has left New York to 
become sales manager for the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, which ac- 
count Samuel Knighton & Son handle in 
the East. 

Longshoremen striking at the docks of 
the United States, Munson and Cosmo- 
politan lines in Hoboken have returned 
to work on the basis in effect since winter, 
but which is not in strict accord with the 
agreement between the men and the 
company. 

H. L. McLeod, who was assistant sales 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. at Minneapolis, has come to New 


- York to act as assistant manager of the 


company’s office here. The Syracuse office 
of this company has been discontinued, 
and the territory it formerly covered is 
now being handled from New York. 

W. E. Carter, of this city, has received 
the first sample of new wheat to be seen 
here from his southwestern connection, 
the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 
This wheat seems to be of excellent qual- 
ity, and the mill is living up to its reputa- 
tion of the past several years when its: 
representative has been able to be first 
with a sample of the new crop. 

A review by the Federal Reserve agent 
at New York shows a considerable in- 
crease in chain grocery stores, both in the 
number of stores and the amount of busi- 
ness done. In May, 1922, there were 11,- 
323 stores, and in May, 1923, there were 


58 


13,885. In dollar sales (in percentages) 
for May, using 1922 as 100 per cent, 1921 
showed 87 per cent and 1923 128. 

The Port of New York Authority has 
shown as much opposition to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad acquiring the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey lines as it 
has to the New York Central obtaining 
them. It is consistently opposed to any 
trunk line gaining so great an influence 
as would be involved in the ownership of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in 
view of their importance in the whole 
plan. 

The following reductions in cable 
rates, effective July 1, have been an- 
nounced by the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Co: Denmark, 35¢ to 25c; Finland, 40c 
to 29c; Sweden, 38c to 26c. These bring 
the rates in line with those recently an- 
nounced by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. Rates for arbitrage or trading mes- 
sages requiring specialized handling and 
urgent rates will remain unchanged for 
the present. 

A new system is to be installed at the 
Port of New York to check losses to im- 
porters through thefts of merchandise. 
When a package reaches the dock from 
the ship in a condition that indicates it 
has been tampered with, it is opened and 
checked by three people, then sealed and 
sent to the appraisers’ stores in a special 
wagon. This will help fix Ahe respon- 
sibility for tampering with packages at 
certain stages of unloading. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., returned on June 
29 from a month’s trip to California. He 
was accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, and the party stopped off at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. He found 
conditions in the trade even duller, if 
anything, in Chicago and Kansas City 
than in New York, and said also that to 
him the new wheat seemed of prettv good 
quality. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. here 
has announced that cable and week end 
letters for telegraphic — transmission 
throughout Europe may be accepted for 
Holland. The indicators CLT or WLT 
must be used, and will be counted and 
charged for as one word each. Minimum 
charge for cable letter telegrams is $1.60 
for 20 words and 8c for each additional 
word. For week end letter telegrams the 
minimum charge is $1.40 for 20 words and 
8c for each additional one. Code ad- 
dresses are permitted in both cases. A 
few days after this announcement by the 
Western Union Co. a similar one was 
made by the Commercial Cable Co. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The period of dullness 
now being experienced finds many mill- 
ers so eager for business that they are 
willing to make almost any concession in 
price rather than lose their share of the 
small amount of business that is passing. 
A refusal to meet the views of the cus- 
tomer simply turns him over to a com- 
petitor who stands ready and willing to 
make satisfactory prices, usually lower 
than other agents will accept. 

Most of the local buyers are content if 
they have 10 days’ or two weeks’ supply 
ahead of their needs, feeling that there 
will be no difficulty in getting what flour 
is needed, at any time and at their own 
price. 

At the close of the week it is the opinion 
among the flour salesmen here that the 
demand the past week is due to increasing 
needs of the trade rather than to low 
prices. They cannot see how it is possible 
for the larger buyers to hold off much 
longer. 

New hard winter wheat flour has been 
offered for shipment in increasing volume, 
but no business has been reported. Prices 
on patents range $5.75@6.60 bbl, accord- 
ing to quality and reputation. 

Rye flour dull and lower, with pressure 
to sell and some cutting of prices. Corn 
meal steady, but quiet. Oatmeal dull and 
unchanged, 

. . 

Visitors on ‘change during the week 
included J. B. Smith, general manager 
and treasurer Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, Kansas; J. W. Stephenson, 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn; L. E. Parrish, Oneonta, N. Y; 
Martin Luther, vice president and man- 
ager Minneapolis Milling Co. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BUFFALO 

Burrawto, N. Y.—New crop quotations 
have served to further unsettle the flour 
market, with the result that sales during 
the week ending June 30 were even 
smaller than the low totals which have 
prevailed here during the first part of this 
year. There is great variance between 
the minimum and maximum prices which 
are being quoted for new crop flour. 
Some millers profess to be only sounding 
the market by quotations which they 
know will not be subject to acceptance 
on a large scale, but the fact that eastern 
bakers are said to have placed substantial 
contracts at quoted prices leads to the 
opinion, held by many, that millers are 
ready to take on all the business they can 
book at their opening prices for new crop 
flour. 

The range between minimum and maxi- 
mum quotations for new crop flour is 
50c@$1 bbl, with no level established defi- 
nitely enough to represent the real mar- 
ket. This is also true of some of the old 
crop flour now being offered in this dis- 
trict. Practically all grades of wheat and 
rye flour were 10c lower at the week’s 
close than they were in the previous week. 
Best patents sold at $6.90 upward, with 
others declining to new low prices of the 
season. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SURO OOOO aici accscacccess 86,137 52 
PVOVIOUS WOOK .ccccccccces 90,029 54 
BOP GD an650060006000 065 152,875 92 
TWO FOOIS BHO. vcccccccvse 117,525 70 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed continues un- 
usually brisk for this season of the year, 
with the result that prices have been very 
firm throughout the week and, with the 
exception of cottonseed meal, closed 
practically unchanged as compared with 
the quotations of the beginning of the 
week. Bran, quoted $25.50 ton, can be 
had in limited quantities, as can mid- 
dlings, quoted at $30.50, but flour mid- 
dlings, mixed feed and red dog can be 
purchased only for last half of July 
shipment. 

Oil meal is firm at $40, with $1 advance 
being asked for each succeeding month. 
Demand has been very good. Cottonseed 
meal declined 50c at the middle of the 
week, remaining at this level until the 
close. Gluten, hominy and corn feeds 
were unchanged. 

Mills are running at reduced percent- 
ages of operation, and are turning out 
just about enough feed to meet the de- 
mand. 


GRAKN MOVEMENT 


Business continues light at Buffalo ele- 
vators, but reports on June 30 indicated 
that a fleet of more than a dozen steam- 
ers was downbound and the ensuing 
week was expected to be noted for con- 
siderable improvement in grain receipts. 
During the week ending at noon, June 30, 
receipts here totaled as follows: wheat, 
1,601,384 bus; corn, 91,714; rye, 310,000; 
barley, 216,372. 

Storage stocks have been reduced to 
3,808,000 bus, a decrease in one week of 
478,000 bus. Loadings for the week to- 
taled 980 cars, 100,081 bus for Montreal 
and more than 450,000 on barge canal 
craft. 

Carrying rates have suffered another 
reduction, declining from 3%,¢ to 3c per 
bu. 

NOTES 


Fire destroyed the bakery and home of 
J. H. Hennesy, Friendship, N. Y., with 
loss of $6,000. 

Offices of the new Smith-Ward Feed & 
Grain Co. have been opened in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

Roy Wigton, of Wigton & Schultz, 
Batavia feed and grain dealers, was a 
recent caller on the Buffalo trade. 

Four more steamers of the Eastern 
Steamship Co. have arrived in American 
waters, and are ready to enter the Great 
Lakes grain trade. 

Buffalo delegates at the Bemus Point 
convention of millers and feed dealers 
were William Callanan, George Wood, 
Eugene Collard and Max Cohn. 

W. D. Sanderson, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was chairman of the commit- 
tee of Buffalo Gyro Club members on the 








occasion of the visit to this city of the 
Cleveland and Rochester clubs. 

After a long discussion the jury which 
heard an action for $5,000 against a Main 
Street restaurant disagreed. A patron 
charged she was made ill by eating a 
cream puff of improper food quality. 

J. M. Marwitz, of New York, represent- 
ing the American-Mediterranean Steam- 
ship Co., was a recent caller here. He in- 
stalled the power plant of the Fordonian, 
the first Diesel-electric freighter on the 
Great Lakes. 

Dennis F. Flaherty has been appointed 
general manager of the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad. He was formerly trainmaster 
for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The 
former road serves the Buffalo mill and 
elevator district. 

While no final report has been made, 
it is indicated that lack of co-operation 
will force abandonment of the project to 
discontinue the use of returned flour sacks 
or the sale of flour in bulk, as contem- 
plated by the Buffalo Flour Club. 


Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
held their annual outing, June 30, at the 
Woodcliffe Club, on Lake Erie. An after- 
noon programme of enjoyable entertain- 
ment was provided, luncheon and dinner 
being served at the club for members 
and their ladies. W. P. Drake, chairman 
of the committee, received many congrat- 
ulatory messages. Ideal weather pre- 
vailed. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp.—Flour was compara- 
tively steady in the week ending June 30, 
despite lower wheat, and demand showed 
considerable improvement, resulting in 
some good sales to the larger buyers, who 
have evidently come to the conclusion that 
prices are scraping on the bottom. Offer- 
ings of all grades, old and new, are still 
light, with no great pressure to sell from 
any direction. 

Springs were about unchanged but re- 
ceived a little more attention, first patents 
closing nominally at $6.35@6.60; standard 
patents, $5.85@6.10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45 
@55c more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 
15@30c less in bulk. Trading was light 
and scattered, and confined to car lots 
mostly at prices within the range of quo- 
tations. 

Hard winters were a trifle easier and 
more active, short patents at the close 





ranging nominally $6@6.25; straights, 
$5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 


more in wood, 5@1é5c less in jute, or 15@ 
30c less in bulk. Some good lines of pat- 
ent and straight were worked at the fore- 
going figures, as the mills are making lit- 
tle or no difference between new and old 
offerings in price. Much of the business 
represented new flour at approximately 
the price of the old, as it is the feeling 
that the former will be better than the 
latter. 

Soft winters were steady and quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.65@ 
5.90; near-by straights, $4.70@4.95,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55ce more in wood, 5@ 
15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
A little old wheat patent sold as low as 
$5.75, cotton, and a little new near-by 
straight as low as $4.30, if not $4.25, 
bulk, though there was no pressure to sell 
in any quarter and not much stuff wanted. 

City mills ran half time, and continued 
to make good sales at home and fair 
bookings abroad. Quotations remain un- 
changed on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 24,741 
bbls; destined for export, 7,614. 


NOTES 


Of the 67,770 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending June 30, 64,955 were 
destined for export. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has made 
arrangements for the sale of his flour in 
this market. 

Frederick M. Knorr, of Meehan & 
Knorr, feed, grain and hay, has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Exports from: here for the current 
week included 2,572 bbls flour and 508,553 
bus grain—390,198 wheat, 53,816 corn, 
63,148 rye and 1,396 malt. 

Louis Sinsheimer, a local dealer in flour 
50 years ago but who lived in retirement 
for at least a quarter of a century, re- 
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cently died at his home in this city in his 
ninety-fifth year. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to June 30, 2,666 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 47,262. Range of prices 
for the week ending June 30, $1@1.25; 
last year, 70c@$1.35. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to June 30, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 681,335. Range of prices for 
the week ending June 30, 86Y,@93%c; 
last year, 674%,@72\\c. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporter, and T. Murray 
Maynadier, grain commissioner, have been 
elected chairman and vice chairman, re 
spectively, of the newly appointed grain 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

It is announced that title to the former 
plant of the Baltimore Corn Products 
Co., including machinery and equipment, 
has been conveyed by the Baltimore Trust 
Co., trustee, to Morris Schapiro, presi- 
dent C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., for 
approximately $100,000. 

George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain exporter 
has returned from a two months’ trip to 
Europe. He says the outlook for bus 
ness abroad at present is not very ros), 
owing principally to larger crops in pro 
pect and unfavorable rates of exchange. 

Some of the officers and directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unite«| 
States, in session at Washington, wer 
entertained at dinner on the evening o! 
June 29 by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Baltimore. Pres'- 
dent Julius H. Barnes and Former Pres.- 
dent H. A. Wheeler, of the national cha:::- 
ber, were the principal speakers, bot) 
urging peace between capital and labor. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland has awarded the contracts on 
which it recently invited bids for furnis!- 
ing about 1,600 bbls .fresh ground old 
wheat flour to the state institutions for 
the next three months as needed, part {vo 
be delivered by sellers and part to le 
hauled by buyer, as follows: to White « 
Co., about 1,400 bbls hard wheat standard 
patent at $6.45 in new 98-lb cottons, and 
to J. Ross Myers, about 200 bbls near-hy 
soft winter straight at $5.30 in second- 
hand 98-lb cottons. 

Duane R. Rice, vice president and 
treasurer City Baking Co., a combination 
of leading local bakers, says his company 
now makes but two sizes of bread—a 
large loaf weighing 221% oz and retailing 
at 12c, which retailed at 10c before the 
war, and a smaller loaf weighing 15 oz 
and retailing at 8c by some grocers ani 
9c by others, as against a 12@14-oz loaf 
which retailed at 5@6c before the war. 
He further says that the late advance on 
the company’s present smaller loaf was 
more of an equalization or adjustment 
of price than an advance, as the lower 
rate of 7@8c to the consumer was rela- 
tively cheaper than that for the larger 
loaf and had to be made proportionately 
higher, on the ground that it costs rela- 
tively more to produce a small loaf than 
a large one. Nevertheless the slogan of 
the Housewives’ League now is “Back to 
home baking for the next six weeks.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y.—There is a possi- 
bility of better demand for flour before 
the new crop comes in, if there should hb» 
a rainy harvest, with damage to wheat. 
However, the trade refuses to buy in ac 
vance against such a contingency. 

While millers have shaded prices ma- 
terially, the slump in feed has prevente« 
flour from following the grain market 
fully. The accumulation of flour is prac- 
tically all patents and the higher grades. 
There is no surplus of clears and low 
grade. Going prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $7@7.25 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; bakers patent, $6.70@ 
6.80, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7@7.25, cotton 98's, mostl) 
local; first clears, $5.75@6.40, cotton 98's, 
ear lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, 
$4@4.15, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat mills have been more In- 
terested in cleaning up for the midyear 
inventory than in flour sales. As in the 
case of hard wheat flour, the trade is 
holding off. Wheat prices are a little 
easier, and farmers are inclined to sell a 
little under the prices of a fortnight ago. 
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The vision of wheat at $1.50 bu has van- 
ished, and mills are mostly getting their 
requirements at $1.25@1.30, delivered at 
the door. However, demands are light, 
and it is unlikely that very much could 
be had at the range indicated. Millers 
have pared prices a little closer, with mill 
prands of winter straights offered at $6 
@6.10 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local $6.50@6.75. 

Trade in entire wheat and graham 
flours is limited to small lots, mostly in 
mixed cars. Following grain, prices are 
15@20c under previous quotations, with 
entire wheat offered at $6.25@6.35 bbl 
and graham at $5.80@5.90, both cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. 

The rye flour trade is again at a stand- 
still. Mills are closely caught up with 
their bookings, and from now on are de- 
pendent on current business. Best white 
brands are offered at $4.40@4.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye 
flour is begging a market. Some dealers 
are asking up to $5.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, for 
small lots, but the price is nominal and 
nothing more. 

l’eed prices are still slanting down, add- 
ing to the troubles of millers who have de- 
pended on the feed end of the business 
to help make up what was lost on flour. 
There is some accumulation, with millers 
inclined to sell at any reasonable offer. 
Some mills have sold ahead in mixed cars 
at tne market at the time shipping direc- 
tions are furnished. Spring bran is quot- 
ed «t $29@30.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $38; winter bran, $82@33, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$32.50@35, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
loca’, $40; winter middlings, $83@34, 
sacked, mostly local. Demand for west- 
ern feed is fair for the season of year, 
but sales have eased off materially in the 
last fortnight. Ground oats are offered 
at 837 ton, and corn meal at $39, an ad- 
vance of $2, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $50 
ton, mostly in small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TUNE 24-80 wc casecccccceces 6,000 32 
Previous WOO «cscccvccecs 4,700 25 


Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

Fire, probably due to spontaneous com- 
bustion, recently damaged the hay, grain 
and feed store of William T. Jackling. 

Haying has begun. The general im- 
pression is that the crop at best is only 
fair, with old meadows cutting light. 
Alfalfa was somewhat injured by late 
frosts. 

Sidney B. Gerard, treasurer of the 
Sperry-Gerard Milling Co., of Brighton, 
and Miss Clara Nash, of Ontario, were 
married recently, and are on a trip that 
includes a sojourn in the Adirondacks. 
_Alexander Ferguson, formerly of this 
city, died at his home in Elmira, aged 80. 
He was prominent in the milling business 
here 40 years ago, and was a member of 
the firm of Farley, Ferguson & Wilson, 
which operated the old Whitney mills. 

T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLapetpH1a, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending June 30 devel- 
oped little change. Some of the larger 
bakers made a few moderate-sized pur- 
chases, but smaller buyers confined op- 
erations closely to the satisfaction of 
immediate requirements. Limits gen- 
erally were steadily maintained and 
transactions were mostly in secondhand 
stocks, which were available below manu- 
facturers’ prices. 

There were no spot offerings of mill- 
feed. Demand for stuff to arrive was 
only moderate, but offerings were light 
and the market firmer. Rye flour was 
quiet, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings at unchanged prices. 





NOTES 
A. Judson Stites and wife will spend 
the remainder of the summer at Cape 
May. 
, Jacob B, Pultz, grain merchant, is en- 
Joying a two weeks’ vacation in the 
Catskill Mountains. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Benjamin Gunner, Quaker City Grain 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Samuel T. Wagner, chief engineer of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., 
is making a tour of inspection of the 
elevators in Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, and Montreal, Ont., with the 
purpose of selecting the best type for 
the new elevator his company intends to 
erect at Port Richmond. This elevator 
is to be built to hold 2,500,000 bus grain, 
and will have all the latest improve- 
ments, 

An amendment to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway regulations is to be 
made, according to the transportation 
commissioner of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, if a proposal before 
the Trunk Line Association prevails. 
This proposal would provide a floating 
elevator charge on grain delivered by 
lighter to other than regular line steam- 
ers. It is understood, according to the 
announcement, that chartered or tramp 
steamers are expected to take grain di- 
rect from the land or stationary eleva- 
tor of the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., but if they desire lighterage, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway will 
charge 1'4%,c bu in addition to regular 
stationary elevator charges, minimum 
charge to be $200. 

Samve. S. Dantes. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—For the week end- 
ing June 30 there was little activity in 
the flour market. In sympathy with the 
recent sharp breaks in wheat, flour prices 
continued to sag and demand was in- 
different. It is evident that buyers are 
determined to defer making any sub- 
stantial purchases until the wheat mar- 
ket shows more signs of stability. In 
the meantime, business is rather unsat- 
isfactory. Despite the fact that stocks 
have been materially reduced on spot, 
it is rather difficult to make sales, even 
at prices considerably below replacement 
cost. 

There has not been much interest man- 
ifested in new crop flour. No general 
quotations have been made thus far. On 
old flours some rather low prices have 
been made, in one instance as low as 
$5.80. While some consumers have been 
hinting at $5 flour, flour traders are 
firm in emphasizing the point that this 
price is an impossibility. 

There has been some price cutting on 
the quiet on both spring and hard wheat 
patents. Mill representatives, who make 
these prices, state that all bids and of- 
fers are submitted to the mills for con- 
firmation or acceptance. Rye flour suf- 


fered a sharp decline, with the quota- 
tions on dark being merely nominal. 

Flour prices for the week: spring 
wheat $5.90@6.75 and hard winter $5@ 
6.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@5, bulk; clears, $5.40@5.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $3.75@ 
4, medium $3.60@3.85, dark $3.50, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed showed more firmness, and 
demand was much improved. All wheat 
feeds advanced slightly. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $33@34 ton; flour 
middlings, $36@37; red dog, 40@41; 
spring wheat bran, $28@29; winter wheat 
bran, $30@31. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, spent sev- 
eral days fishing in Bedford County. 

H. M. Gleesner, aged 75, a retired 
grocer and flour dealer of Harrisburg, 
Pa., died at his home at West Fairview, 
on June 26, 

The garage, stables and machine shop 
of the T. D. Fritch & Sons flour mills 
at Bethlehem, Pa., were burned, entail- 
ing a loss of $25,000. 

Dissolution of Witman Bros., Inc., 
wholesale grocers and flour merchants, 
Harrisburg, Pa. was allowed by the 
Dauphin County court. 

The new addition of the Pretz-Sticks 
Baking Co. at Myerstown, Pa., will be 
equipped with two large ovens, with 
a capacity of over 125 bbls flour per 
week. 

The Delta (Pa.) Farmers’ Exchange, 
a co-operative store dealing in feed, 
hay, grain, etc., was struck by lightning 
on June 24 and destroyed in a fire that 
followed. Loss $20,000, partially  in- 
sured. 

George W. Fisher, a baker of Hunting- 
don, Pa., and treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, . with Mrs. 
Fisher, is making a tour of the North- 
west and the Pacific Coast. 

The Pennsylvania supreme court has 
held invalid an alleged will of the late 
Daniel Maginn, cracker baker of Pitts- 
burgh many years ago. He died Feb. 6, 
1921, without issue. Heirs of the de- 
ceased contested the alleged will. 

C. C. Larus. 





GEORGIA 
Atrtanta, Ga—Flour trade continues 
narrow and_ indifferent, with prices 


easier and somewhat lower than in the 
previous week. Jobbers and dealers are 
confining orders to weekly demand from 
the trade, which means broken and mixed 


59 


lot shipments mostly. Standard patents 
are averaging about $6.35 bbl. ~ 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in mixed 
lots with other feeds, as trade demand 
continues narrow and dull. Stocks have 
been reduced and prices are generally 
lower. 

Hominy feed holds prices up, but 
trade is taking only a limited amount. 

Cottonseed meal is very dull, and prices 
are easier to unchanged. Oil mills have 
the bulk of the stocks. Hulls also are 
dull and somewhat lower in _ price. 
Stocks, however, are very small. 

Hay receipts are very light, and stocks 
have been reduced in keeping with the 
poor demand. Prices are slightly lower 
for alfalfa and timothy. 

Pastures are cutting down trade de- 
mand for hay and feeds. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





STRIKE HAMPERS INDIAN EXPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A strike of coolie 
grain handlers at Karachi is interfering 
with the shipment of India’s large ex- 
port wheat surplus, according to consu- 
lar advices to the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Two successive favorable monsoons 
and a largely increased acreage under 
wheat have brought to northern India 
a bountiful harvest and an enormous 
surplus of food grains, the report states. 
During the last three months steamer 
loadings of wheat and other food grains 
exported from Karachi to continental 
and British ports have averaged 65,000 
tons monthly. Strong belief obtains 
throughout the wheat growing area that 
the unsettled condition in Europe will 
increase the demand for Indian wheat, 
with a consequent rise in price level. 
The bulk movement of grains to the 
ocean terminus has therefore been de- 
layed, and the port transshipment facili- 
ties have been ample to handle the move- 
ment without any congestion. 

On April 18, 1923, however, increased 
railway traffic on the North Western 
Railway appeared to presage the be- 
ginning of a heavy crop movement. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the situation by 
the wheat handling coolie gangs, who 
organized a union and went on strike for 
a 50 per cent increase in wages, with- 
out giving previous warning. The lead- 
ing grain exporters formed a protective 
association on April 19, 1923, to fight 
the strike, and on April 20, 1923, the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce issued a 
bulletin that declared the strike officially 
recognized, and warned steamship oper- 
ators and agents that the strike clause 
in charter parties would apply to the 
situation at once. JOHN MARRINAN. 





From left to right: George W. Ziebold, president; J. L, Grigg, secretary-treasurer; 


William N, Baltz, second vice president 


Officers of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 


Killian Coerver, first vice president; 
—Photograph by courtesy of Claude A. Morton. 
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In spite of the quiet demand locally 
and in domestic markets generally, mitl- 
ers are feeling very optimistic as to 
business on account of the splendid crop 
promise, the fact that Pacific Coast 
wheats have finally been reduced to the 
world’s price basis, and the revival of 
export flour demand. 

There is a broad demand for flour 
from northern China ports and some 
from Dairen, particularly for July ship- 
ment. If mills could obtain the wheat 
and ocean space for July shipment, which 
is very short, round lots of flour could 
be sold at $5.50 bbl, ¢c.i.f., for straights. 
Every ton of space is being engaged for 
prompt flour shipments. ‘The demand 
comes both from importers and from 
the Shanghai mills, which on account of 
the light wheat crop are unable to ob- 
tain wheat supplies in China. 

There is also a strong demand from 
northern China ports for flour for Au- 
gust-September — shipment. Prevailing 
bids are $5.20 bbl, ¢.i.f., for straights, 
against offers of $5.35@5.40. Some mills 
have been selling at $5.30, ¢.i.f. Demand 
from Hongkong, however, is quiet, and 
Japan shows no interest in flour. 

The Shanghai mills are also in the mar- 
ket for wheat, and millers point to this 
as indicating the permanence of the de- 
mand for flour for northern China. 
Japan has likewise been an active bidder 
for American wheat, and has been buying 
freely. 

Export flour business with the United 
Kingdom is much more promising, as the 


views of Pacific millers and United 
Kingdom importers are close together. 
Export straights are quoted at $4.60, 


f.a.s. 

Soft wheat flour prices are nominally 
unchanged, but some very low quotations 
are being made for new crop export 
grades. Old crop flours: pastry, basis 
98-lb cottons, straight cars, $5.75@5.85 
bbl; Washington bakers patent, $6.35@ 
6.45; blue-stem family patent, basis 49's, 
$7@7.10. 

The demand for hard wheat flours in 
north Pacific Coast territory is listless. 
Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $6.95@7.45 bbl; Montana, $6.50@ 
6.75; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.65@7.05. Washington, made from 
Montana spring wheat, $7@7.25. 

The demand for millfeed is fair and 
prices unchanged. Washington mill-run 
is quoted at $30 ton, delivered, transit 
points, Montana mixed feed, prompt 
$29, July $27. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 24-80 ........ § 52,800 14,506 27 
Previous week 52,800 16,319 31 
Year ago . 52,800 16,452 31 
Two years ago. sess. Bee 26,534 50 
Three years ago.... 52,800 30,758 58 
Four years ago..... 46,800 40,349 86 
Five years ago..... 46,800 26,229 56 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 24-30 ........ 57,000 17,434 31 
Previous week 57,000 15,678 28 
Year ago ......... 57,000 21,4380 a8 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,537 53 
Three years ago.... 57,000 33,458 59 
Four years ago.... 57,000 43,845 77 
Five years ago..... 57,000 7.313 12 


Nineteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 


weeks ended June 23, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 125,600 bbls of flour, 
made 58,993, or 46 per cent of capacity, 
against 57,026 made the previous fort- 
night by 22 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 128,300 bbls, or 44 per cent of 
capacity, 

IN CONTROL 


I. C. LENS AGAIN 


The Spokane Flour Mills, recently in- 
corporated to take over the mills at Se- 
attle and Spokane, Wash., and Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, controlled last year by the 
Centennial Mill Co., and previously 
owned by the Spokane Flour Mills, Inc., 
as announced in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, formally took over 
these properties on June 28. 

The officers of the new company are: 


I, C. Lens, who was for many years 
manager of the Spokane Flour Mills, 
Inc., president, and H. M. Crommelin, 


secretary. They with the following con- 
stitute the. directors: R. Insinger, P. L. 
Huntington and Euerwijn Lange. The 
properties acquired are: the Seattle Flour 
Mills, 2,000 bbls; Spokane Flour Mills: 
700 bbls; Pendleton Roller Mills, 600 
bbls. 

The new company will operate the 
Spokane mill at once, but it has not de- 
cided whether to operate, lease or sell 
the other two mills. 

NOTES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing at Seattle, in July, 
to investigate the adequacy of the ser- 
vice given by the carriers in this terri- 
tory. 

The freight rate on coarse grains has 
been advanced 10 per cent, or to the 
wheat rate level, in Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain territory by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as to the attack of 
the railroad commissioners of Montana 
on the 7c differential export Montana 
grain rate to the Pacific Coast, which 
were recently indefinitely postponed, are 
to be held shortly at Seattle and Helena. 

labor threatens to be very short at 
harvest time. The I. W. W.’s, who are in 
a strong position as to controlling the 
labor supply, announce that, on account 
of the promise of a heavy wheat yield, 
harvest time will be an opportune mo- 
ment to strike, and that a strike will be 
called about July 20. 

Examiner Kephart, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has recommended 
a finding that the refusal of the Union 
Pacific to enter into through and joint 
rate arrangements with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway at Plum- 
mer, Idaho, or Marengo, Wash., on traf- 
fic originating on the Milwaukee’s Chi- 
cago-Omaha line, when destined to Port- 
land, is unreasonable. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. has filed a tariff reducing 
class rates from $1.07 to $1.0114 to Seat- 
tle and other Puget Sound points from 
central Washington points, the latter be- 
ing the present rate to Portland. On 
the theory that all rates are based on 
class rates, it is believed that this rate 
will ultimately be extended to grain and 
will result in eliminating the rate ad- 
vantage given Portland by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Columbia 
basin grain rate case. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will be represented by R. D. Lytle at 
the hearing to be held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Chicago, at 
which it will consider the proposed in- 
creased deduction for shrinkage in corn 
shipments from one eighth to one quar- 
ter per cent. The Commission will also 
take up the matter of the proposed 
changes in rules as to the liability of 
carriers for losses in handling bulk grain 





shipments of placing the burden of proof 
on the shipper instead of on the carrier. 


A change has been made in the Ship- 
ping Board’s service between the Pacific 
Coast and Argentine and Brazilian ports, 
which heretofore operated from _ this 
coast via the Panama Canal to the east 
coast of South America, by dispatching 
its ships on their outward voyage via 
the west coast of South America and 
the Strait of Magellan. The Shipping 
Board thus saves canal tolls, includes 
Chile and other South American west 
coast points as ports of call, and does 
not appreciably increase the distance of 
the voyage. Its ships return via the 
Panama Canal, thus entirely encircling 
South America. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
has announced the inauguration of a 
new freight and passenger service be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports and points on 
the Atlantic via Havana, to begin in 
October, under the name of the Panama- 
Pacific Line. The Admiral Line will act 
as general Pacific Coast freight repre- 
sentative. The new line will operate a 
fortnightly service with three large com- 
bined freight and passenger steamers, 
the Finland, Kroonland and Manchuria. 
San Francisco will be the Pacific Coast 
terminus, and freight and passengers to 
north Pacific Coast ports will be handled 
by the Admiral Line. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—F lour prices have 
held their own fairly well, in spite of the 
depression in wheat and the small amount 
of business booked. The list holds at 
$7.05 bbl for family patents, $6.65 for 
bakers hard wheat and $6.90 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. No further oriental 
business has been announced, but there 
are still inquiries from Japan. Mills ex- 
pect a good volume of transpacific trade 
when the new season opens. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour _—— Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 24-30 ........ 62,000 30,924 49 
Previous week 62,000 22,193 35 
TOGP GOO soceesees BE 13,402 23 
Two years ago .... 48,000 13,200 27 
Three years ago.... 48,000 14,582 30 
Four years ago.... 42,600 33,978 79 


Five years ago..... 40,500 

There has been a little buying of cash 
wheat to bill sales at around $1.14@1.15 
bu. Exporters were in the market for 
the new crop, but the price bid, $1.04@ 
1.06, did not appeal to farmers. Closing 
June bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $1.10 bu; soft white and 
western white, $1.09; hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.04; red western, 
$1.02. 

NOTES 

The Norwegian steamer Bogstad has 
been chartered for October grain load- 
ing here, the farthest advanced fixture 
yet made known. Other vessels posted 
for new crop loading are the British 
steamers Benavon and Fiberton, Nor- 
wegian steamer Hallfried and six Jap- 
anese steamers, names not announced. 


The wheat discounts adopted at the 
Spokane dealers’ convention were rati- 
fied on June 29 by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Association. They do not meet 
with the approval of farmers, and earlier 
in the week a party of Washington state 
grain officials came here to have the 
schedule explained to them. No action 
was taken at the meeting, but the Wash- 
ington men may be heard from later. 
The Oregon state market agent has also 
called a hearing to investigate the sub- 
ject. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—Prices are un- 
changed and milling activity is about 
normal for the season. Demand is nomi- 
nal, orders being almost wholly for im- 
mediate requirements. The quotations: 
patent flour $7 bbl and first clear $4.75, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $27 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $29, same terms. 


> 66, 


BAKERS’ “EAT MORE WHEAT” PUBLICITY 

Effective publicity work is being done 
by the bakers of this state in the part 
they have in the national “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. Page advertisements 
are appearing in some instances, and all 
the bakers are enlarging their publicity 
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work with emphasis on the desirability 
of larger wheat consumption. One of 
the outstanding concerns in the publicity 
campaign is the Eddy Baking Co., with 
headquarters in Helena and large plants 
at Great Falls, Helena, Butte and Mis- 
soula. It is carrying large display ad- 
vertisements without further signature 
than “Eat More Wheat,” an appeal be- 
ing made to the public in statistical form 
in which reasons for such a campaign 
are set forth in argumentative form. 

The advertisement calls attention to 
the further fact that, while the Eddy 
Baking Co. pays the expense, the aim 
is to increase general bread consumption, 
thereby paving the way for a larger 
need for wheat. One of the interesting 
facts shown by the advertisement is that 
the wheat production of Montana for 
1922 was 60 per cent greater than the 
output of all the state’s metal mines, 
three times larger than the live stock 
marketed, five times the output of the 
lumber camps and almost equal to the 
mineral, lumber and stock ranch pro 
duction combined. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIG \ 
The Montana Wheat Growers’ Associ 
tion has recently been staging mem): 
ship campaigns in several new secti: 
of the state, and the claim is made t! 
the farmers have shown a very frien’, 
interest in the effort. Approximate’, 
7,000 members is the claim now made !\\ 
the organization. 
Joun A. Curry 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—Business showed soe 
improvement during the week ending 


June 30, millers reporting the mar! 
steady, with renewed demand. The |» 
cal trade continued fair, while sout! 
eastern markets sent many inquiries «1:/ 
made some purchases. 

Soft wheat flours were quoted to the 
southeastern trade at $6.20@6.40 bil, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.0.!)., 
lower Mississippi River points. The local 
prices were $5.80@6 bbl for family pat- 
ents and bakers flour, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

The California market continued to 
absorb large shipments of bran. ‘The 
Utah demand is also good, the prices 
being $38@39 ton for white and $34 for 
red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Not much wheat is moving, though 
mills have enough to continue their o)- 
erations through the early summer. Quo- 
tations, June 30: No. 1 hard winter, $1.20 
bu; No. 1 hard northern spring, $1.20; 
No. 1 hard white, $1.15; No. 1 soft white, 


$1.13. These prices were for grain on 
transit billings, with freight paid to 
Ogden. 


Millers do not anticipate new wheal! 
arrivals, excepting those from Kansas. 
for four weeks at least, though field 
men report the crop rapidly developing 
for harvest in the southern part of the 
state. 

NOTES 

Offices of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
in Ogden were closed during the week of 
June 23-30, the large cereal plant which 
the company has been holding under 
lease ceasing operations. Its control | 
reverted to the Utah Cereal Food Co. ’ 
which built the mill and operated it for 
several years, and plans to reopen it. 

Among Utah men who have returned 
from the first national wheat conference 
in Chicago are A. A. Hinckley, state 
commissioner of agriculture, T. C. Win», 
mayor of Nephi, Ephraim Berges: 
president of the Utah state farm bure:\:, 
Professor W. L. Wanlass, Utah Ay 
cultural College, and David Holmgr:: 
Tremonton. 


M. S. Browning, who was the fir 
president of the Utah Cereal Food (» 
and who had been prominent in oth 
food industries of Utah, died sudden! 
June 29, while in the law offices of Jam 
H. DeVine, heart failure being the cau 
of his demise. He was for some ti 
president of the Amalgamated Sug: 
Co., and was a director thereof at t'’ 
time of his death. John M. Brownin: 
the gun inventor, is one of his survivin 
brothers. 


W. B. ZUPPANN. 





Czecho-Slovakia exported more than 
260 tons hops during April, 1923, and has 
exported over 4,000 since last Septem- 
ber. 
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Except as otherwise noted, 


Quotations are 
corrected to June 30, 








CHICAGO 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 










Leading Minneapolis brands, lo 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
ROICNOMUE ANRC Ss ev0esicsss. . . $6.85 @7.00 

Spring Patents, jute ............. 5.85 @ 6.30 

Spring straights, jute 

Bering COMM NRG............... 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, ae 


City mills’ spring patents, jute..,, 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 





Fi PO SUNS 6560 oes ss cea, $5.30@6.00 
Bent, SRN isd. , 4.65@5.30 
St este Pd Oe vs Bea 4.90 
Fi ei FY Thy, ep eee: 4.15 @ 4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR : 
Pa aM. 8 Tee ee ee $5.15 @5.65 
St: itil ce MO Re ea 4.90@5.20 
St: he WT hase. ee ys. 4.60@ 4.80 
Cl TOR WAS Bae sis 55 F504, 1.30@4.50 


RYE FLOUR 

Ry our, white, jute, Per bbl..,. -$3.25@3.70 
Ry our, standard, jute......... 3.00@3.40 

EAT—Receipts, 93 cars, against 178 
a r ago, Sales for shipment totaled 
. No. 1 red $1.11%@1.13% bu, No. 
2 *1.11@1.138%, No. 3 red $1.09%% @1.11 4: 
Ni hard $1.04@1.04%, No. 2 hard $1.03% 
a No. 3 hard $1.01%@ 1.02%; No. 1 dark 
n rn $1.04% @1.11%, No. 2 dark $1.02% 





a %, No, 1 northern $1.04% @ 1.07%. 
‘N—Receipts, 605 cars, compared with 

2,( ‘ year ago. Sales for shipment, 545,000 
bu Demand g00d. No. 2 mixed, 82% @ 
83 bu; No. 2 yellow 84@ 84%c, No. 3 yel- 
low ‘3% @84e; No. 2 white, 83% @84 we, 

i E —Receipts, 8. cars, against &§ a year 
ag Demand quiet. No. 2 was quoted at 
63° bu, 


SER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
gra (000’s omitted): 
7 Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flow: bbls. . 158 157 113 165 
Wheat, bus.. 213 336 247 2,117 
Corn, bus... wis 992 3,206 468 629 
Oats, bus... , 773 1,131 965 1,011 
Rye. bus..,.. 434 31 2 18 
Barley, bus... 63 80 34 29 
te etieientietnntimces 
MILWAUKEE 


FlLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee, with com- 
Parisons: 








This year Last year 
Spring hear, I ee $6.55 @6.65 $8.25@8.75 
Spring straight ....... 5.90 @6.05 7.50@8.05 
First clear ...,//°°°"' 5.40@5.55 5.60 @ 6.60 
Second clear .../°""' 4.00@4.75 4.25@5.50 
Kansas ee 6.00@6.05 7.50@7.75 
Kansas Straight ...... 5.60@5.70 7.00@7.25 
Rye flour,  , Se 4.25@4.35 5.30@ 5.65 
Rye flour, Straight.... 3.95 @4.10 5.05@5.25 
Rye flour, dark..... °° 3.55 @3.85 3.95 @ 4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@ 2.05 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs... ., 1:95 @2.00 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Sb... 2.00@ 2.05 1.45@1.50 


MILLFEED—Comparative Prices, per ton, 
car lots, in 100-Ib Sacks, with comparisons: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran... -$22.00@ 23.00 $17.00@ 17.50 
Winter eran ....., 22.25 @ 23.00 -@17.00 


mm: fine middlings. 28 00¢ 28.50 19.00@19.50 


Flour middlings 31.50@32.00 24.00 @ 25.00 
Red WOR 6S See sc, 34.00@385.00 32.00@ 33.50 
Rye en, SES eee 27.00@ 28.00 18.50@19.00 
Hominy a 33.00@384.50 24.00@24.50 


Reground oat feed 8.00@ 9.00 i ee 


Old Process oj] 


Pete. Aa 40.50@ 41.50 sees + @48.00 
Cottonseed meal.. 43.00@ 48.50 ...,.@ 48.50 
Gluten OM. acct. sees @37.15 + @31.85 


WHEAT—Clogeq 1@2c lower. Receipts, 19 
cars; Previous week, 21; last year, 7. Good 
demand from millers and Shippers; offerings 
light. soft winters especially wanted at ad- 
4 1 red winter ranging 

} Spring ana hard 
Winter basis unchanged. No. 1 dark Dakota 
closed at $1.09@1.11, No. 2 $1.08 
@1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.09: vo. 1 red winter 
$1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.13@1.15, No. 3 $1.10@ 
1.12; No. 1 hard winter $1.05 @1.06, No. 2 
$1.04@1.05, No. 3 $1.01@1.03; No. 1 mixed 
P06 @ 1.09, No. 2 $1.03@1.08, No. 3 $1.01 

04, 


RYE—Closea le lower, Receipts, 12 cars; 
Previous week, 15; last year, 9. 
very light, and old crop believed about ex- 
havusted. Shipping demand fair, with millers 
doing little, Basis unchanged but nominal 
at ‘%’c over July price for No. 2, 

- No. 1 closed at 
83% @64e: No. 2, 58%c; No. 3, 62% @62%c: 

% 4, 61@61% ¢, 

CORN—Closea 2% @5c lower. Receipts, 
141 cars; previous week, 106; last year, 232. 
Offerings moderate and demand. good, indus- 

White scarce and want- 
ed at liberal Premiums, No. 2 white ranged 
5c over July Price; yellow, 3%c over; mixed, 

2 A . 2 white closed at 83@s83X%c; 

0. 2 yellow, 82@82\%c; No. 2 mixed, 79% 
@80%e. 

SATS—Clogea %@1%c lower, Receipts, 
153 Cars; Previous week, 263; last year, 115, 


























Market weak with futures, Receipts mod- 
erate. Good demand for heavy from cereal 
mills and shippers: light weights slow. No. 
3 white Spot quoted at 1@2c over July price, 
according to weight, inside for wild oats 
mixtures. No. 3 white closed at 41@q@ 42 %c, 

BARLEY—Closeq 1@2e¢ lower, Receipts, 
53 cars; previous week, 60; last year, 133, 
Market strong and tending Upward. Offer- 
ings light, and malting in S00d demand. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@ 19-Ib test, quot- 
able at 72c; fair to 800d, 44@46-ipb test, 66 
@i7l1e; light weight, 40@ 43-lb test, 63@ 67¢c; 
feed, 60 @62c, 


WEEK’s RECEIPTs AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 








1923 1922 923 
Flour, bbis. ++ 88,850 87,500 11.850 
Wheat bus. . » 26,600 9,800 42.166 
Corn, bus... . 208,680 343,360 69,700 : 


Oats, bus.. 334,400 241,340 282,036 
Barley, bus... 8 4,320 210,140 20,640 
Rye, bus.,... 16,980 2,735 3,020 
Feed, tons. es 540 2,42 





ST. LOUIS 


FLOUR —Quote, nominally, 
f.0.b., St, Louis: 


SPRING WH EAT FL« IUR 


Jute basis, 


First >> gee ee ee - -$6.00@6.30 
Pe oe iseschisicce 5.75 @6.10 


First clear 1.90@5.30 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
EN Sis tncneerubcnccdec cc. 5.50@5.80 
Straight 4.80@5.10 
First clear 1.20@ 4.40 


SOFT WINTER FL¢ UR 


SME 95.68% 64Ssnayecsccscs, 5.50@5.80 
en ee tA Saad eked. 41.80@5.10 
First vpn PEE ea tele hae 4.20@ 4.50 





MILLFEED ~Quotations, Per ton, in 100-Ib 
Sacks: hard winter bran, $23@ 23.25: soft 
bran, $23@ 23.50; gray shorts, $30@ 30.50. 

WHEAT—Weak in early Part of week: 
better jn demand at close. Hard wheat quiet. 
Little change in prices. Receipts, 221 cars, 
against 160 in the Previous week. Cash 
prices: No, 3 red, $1.14@ 1.16; No. 4 red, $1.08. 

CORN—Gooa demand and market fairly 
steady, Offerings not excessive. Fairly g00d 
shipping demand, Receipts, 302 cars, against 
377. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 85 @S8é6e; No. 1 
yellow 86 @87e, No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 5 yel- 
low 84c; No, 2 white S6@88c, No, 3 white 
86@87e. 

OATS—Priceg fairly Steady. Decrease jn 
demand from the South. Offerings freer, 
Receipts, 149 cars, against 188, Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 44c; No, 3 oats, 43@44ce; No. 1 
oats, 42@ 43c; No. 2 mixed, 48c. 


WEEK’s RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts -Shipments— 
1923 1922 192 1922 


Flour, bbis... 84,800 79,600 110,500 107,101 
Wheat, bus... 439,243 423,775 257,000 513,870 
Corn, bus..... 466,700 523,960 385,120 342,960 
Oats, bus... ._ 546,000 496,800 429.110 443,630 
Rye, bus....__ sn 1,130 


Barley, bus... 9,600 9,600 1,250 11,990 
NEW YORK 
FLOUR—Quotations: spring fancy Dat- 
ents $6.35 @6.90, Standard Patents $5.90@ 
6.25, clears $5.25@5.85: hard winter short 
patents $5.95@ 6.35, Straights $5.50@ 5.90, 
clears $5@ 5.50; rye, $3.75 @ 4.35,—all in jute. 

Receipts, 148,683 bbls, 

WHEAT—Priceg continue to decline. Bx- 
port demand growing with improved Sales. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f,, domestic, 
$1.27%; No. 1 dark spring, ©.i.2., export, 
$1.30%; No, 2 hard winter, c.1.f., $1.18%; 
No. 1 Manitoba, ¢.i.f., export, $1.24%; No 


> 


mixed durum, C.i.2., export, $1.13, Receipts, 
744,800 bus, 
CORN—Market showed easy undertone, 


Technical Position weaker as result of recent 
buying, but underlying conditions were 
strong, Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.02%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.024; No. 2 white, $1.02%. 
Receipts, 97,000 bus. 

OATS—Price changes narrow. Market in- 
fluenced by action of wheat and corn, Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 54¢; No. white, 52 %e, 
Receipts, 104,000 bu 


BUFFALO 
FLOUR—Prices, Per bbl, in cotton 98's, car. 
loads; 
Best Patents, spring 





Bakers BEA Sisk kcanes 
First clear ....../ °°" : 
Rye, pure 5. SEO eRe elas 4.50@4.75 
Rye, a>. ESS peered 4.25@ 4.50 
MILLFEED— Sacked (ton) 
EES SE ee sees + @25.50 
Standard middlings .......° °°" + @30.50 
Flour dae AES aR -»@35.00 
ay A IN meer +» @33.00 
gi PIS eetieenacan - + @37.00 
Oil meal, 31 ts Bry a ERE ES - @40.00 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 48.754 49.25 
Cottonsed meal, 41 per Cent.... 17.00@ 47,95 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent. +++ 42.00@42. 95 
Gigten .\...... RHINO 806.45 60 aibm tees + @41,05 

WHEAT—Fuiures closed strong, without 
offerings or receipts, 

CORN—Offerings liberal, with Sales at 
closing prices. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 93c; 
No. 3 yellow, 92c; No. 4 yellow, 90 %e. 

OATS—Near-by futures showed tendency 
toward lower levels but cash closed un- 
changed, with sales made at Closing Prices, 








Closing: No, 2 white, 48¢; No, 3 white, 47e; 
No. 4 white, 45%c, 

BARLEY—Offerings and receipts light. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations: malting 81 
@83c, and feed 73@77e, on track, through 
billed; malting, in Store, 79@8le; opening 
shipment, 77 @79¢e. 

RYE—No, 2 was quoted nominally at T6e, 


Buffalo, 
7 Artitanesnenees 


DULUTH 
FLOUR—Nominal Prices at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 





1923 1922 
Family Patent ......., $6.00@6.25 $7.80@8.00 
Bakers patent |...) *"' 5.75@6.00 7 55 @ 7.75 
First clear, jute... .. 5.30@5.55 5 10@5.95 
Second Clear, jute... .. 3.65 @ 3.80 4.25@ 4.60 
Semolina, No. swale é - 5.60@5.85 7.25@7.50 
Durum Pe viv. eka 5.20@5.45 6. 90 @7.15 


RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in cottons: pure white, 
$3.70; No. 2 straight, $3.60; No. 3 dark, 
$3.15; No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.45. 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern—, <—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 





° No. 2 

June 23... 112 109 110 107 

June 2 112 109 110 107 
June 26... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
June 27... 107% 104% 105% 102% 
June 28, 108% 105% 106% 103% 
June 29... 107% 104% 105% 103% 
June 30.. 108% 105% 106% 103% 
7-——Amber durum——_,, -—Durum—, 
June No. 1 N 1 No.2 


No. 0. 2 I \e 
105% @109% 104% @108 % 103% 101% 
106 3% @1103% 104% @109 % 104% 102% 
10456 @108 56 102 5% @107 %& 102% 100% 





27... 103 @107 101 @106 101 99 
28... 102% @108% 1014 @107% 1014 100% 
29. 101% @107% 100% @106% 100% 98% 


ee 102% @108% 101% @107% 1014 99% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 

Oats Rye 

1 


No. 3 white No. Barley 





June 38 @40% 61% 53@64 
June 38% @ 40% 62% 53@64 
June 388% @ 41056 613% 53@64 
June 38% @ 40 5% 60% 53@64 
June 37% @ 40% 61% 53@64 
June 29........° 36% @39% 61 53@64 
June 30........° 36% @39% 61 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 


—-Spring—, -—Durum— 






July Sept. July Sept. 
June 28......... 1 teeee 102% 99% 
font Oe | TS 103% 100 
ol: Eee |. | ar 101 5g 97% 
June 27......... 106% =... 100 97 
a gd Oe 107% 108 101% 98% 
wane $0......... 106% 107 % 100% 98 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
——Receipts-——_, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1929 1921 19923 1922 1921 


Spring ..., 181 117 200 166 190 265 
Durum ..,. 925 655 399 1,447 306 115 
Winter ... sae 7 4 oe ves er 


Totals + -1,106 779 = 603 1,613 496 380 
oe 1 118 1 264 76 


Oe to02%. 1 37 2300S 731 
Bonded. , 5 Side eee ta e's 
.. MPa 196 71 179 95 
Bonded. a es 





Barley |... 27 80 én 150 78 
Bonded. . 9 — ns ses re we 
Flaxseed ., 112 41 162 25 9 10 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
~—Domestic—, <——Bonded—_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1999 1921 
166 _ $ue =r 


ee «+. 1,041 . 
RR 118 1,043 5,698 20 
CRS 6,880 301 83 


Barley .-. "59 is4 — i “5 °4 
Flaxseed +. 120 134 1,319 eee Cae 43 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superijor wheat Stocks, June 30, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 

(000's omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1, 2 dk no) 
1, 2 nor § 306 2 168 90 23 34 
8 dk v 
3 nor f 24 dee 36 8 26 17 
All other 

Spring .. 314 234 140 Xs 18 35 
1, 2am a?) 


1,2 dur § 1,720 214 86 165 98 38 
All other 
durum 


+ 2,248 870 470 244 176 57 
Winter ... 1 6 8 A 5 2 
Mixed ees 138 52 205 «153 


Totals. ... 4,613 1,326 1,046 7 551 336 

FLAXSEED—Cash basis unchanged, No. 1 

spot, July Price; to arrive September, l%ec 

Over that delivery, 

to occasional Part or car lots and small oda 

Parcels to arrive in the early fall, 

r———-Close—..., 

Opening July 1 

June 25 High Low June 30 1922 

July --$2.73% $2.744% $2.60 $2.60 $2.62% 

2.49% 2.37 2.39 2.62% 
2.28% 2.30 2.55 





KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or Jute 140’s, f.0 Bis 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent ..... Ao FeCpuanekbae d -++-$5.50@5.90 
t= a OS hee, 41.85 @5.00 
All REPRO ahiteanae 1.00@ 4.50 
Second Clear BSAA * SS 46 6 heb Aaw cde x 3.50@3.75 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-Ib Sacks, per ton: bran, $19@ 19.50; brow n 
shorts, $25@ 26; 8ray shorts, $27 @27.50. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard, No. 1 95c4@ 

1.10, No, 2 940 @$1 10, No. 3 93c¢@$1 09, No. 
4 92c@$1.09; soft, No. 1 $1.01@ 1.04, No. 2 $1 
@1.04, No, 3 95ce@ $1.02, No. 1 91@96c. 

CORN—Cash prices, white, No. 1 82c, No 
2 82c, No. 3 SI1@81 Ke, No. 4 80@ 80%Cc:; yel- 
low, No. 1 88c, No. 2 838c, No 3 82@821 » No. 
481@ 81k%e; mixed, No. 1 82c, No, 2 Sle, No, 
3 80@80%e, No. 4 79@ 79%e, 

WEEK’s RECEIPTs AND SHIPMENTS 

~—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis 17,550 21,450 111 
Wheat, bus 1,037,800 1,135,350 572 
Corn, bus. oF 406,000 83 
Oats, bus.. 18 98,600 87,000 





150 117,650 
400 1,150,200 
750 145,000 
415,000 





Rye, bus.. 5,500 3,300 |. 
Barley, bus 6,500 30,000 3,900 28,600 
Bran, tons. 660 780 4,360 3,940 
Hay, tons, y 2,124 fi24 S28 





PHILADELPHIA 
FLOUR—Receiptg this week, 1,394,911 Ibs 
in sacks, Exports, 2.700 sacks to Melilla, 
1,040 to Tangier, 1,500 to Ceuta, 2.217 to 
Hamburg and 7,399 to Salonica. Quotations, 
Per 196 lbs, Packed in 140-Ilb jute Sacks: 





Spring first Patent haat Terre $6.50@7.00 
Spring Standard Patent ....., +++ 6.00@6.40 
Spring seg i ORR 5.00 @ 5.75 
Hard winter short Patent........ 6.15 @6.50 
Hard winter Straight ..... 5.60@ 6.00 
Soft winter ‘straight ...))// 270°" 1.75 05.60 


RYE FLOUR- Quotations: $3.90@ 4.35 bbl 
in Sacks, according to quality, 

MILLFEED- -Quotations, in car lots, to 
arrive, per ton: 


0 an. Parone OC $28.50@29.50 
Soft winter POR vei icseccas 30.00@ 30.50 
Standard middlings ... Yree? ee 34.00% 35.00 
Flour tara TTT eee 39.00 @ 40.00 
Red SEE EARS tide - 41.00@ 42.00 


WHEAT— Market nominal, in the absence 
of spot offerings. Receipts, 236,476 bus; ex- 
Ports, 124,408; Stock, 373,818. 

CORN— Market for export deliveries firm- 
er early in week, but afterwards developed a 
weaker tone and closed ata net decline of 
2%ec. Local car lots 1%e lower, Receipts, 
56,503 bus; exports, none; Stock, 172,648. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2, 90% @ 9ll4ac, No. 3 89@90c, No. 4 871% @ 
88%ec; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 
9IkK@ 99%c, No. 3 yellow 97% @ 9SkKe, 

CORN PRODUCTS— Dull and weak, in 
Sympathy with decline jn raw material, 
Quotations: 

Kiln-drieq— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.99 
Granulated white meal, fancy..., s+++@2.20 


Yellow table meal, fancy.......°° -@2.20 
White table meel, fancy,........ @2.20 
White corn flour, er erii 2.10@2.20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy... .. "°° 2.10@2.20 
Pear] hominy and Eee 2.00@2.20 
Pear] hominy and 8rits, cases, 24 

Pkgs 24 oz SRP RS5 6 65405050, 2.00@2.20 


OATS— Quiet, With moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates, Receipts, 32,122 
bus; exports, none: Stock, 821,565. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 52% @53c; No. 3 white, 
51% @52¢e, 

OATMEAL In light request, but Steady. 
Quotations: ground Oatmeal, 100-1b Sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $5.40; Patent cut, Per two 100-ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; Pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, 
fine $5.10, coarse $3, 

Secs 
BALTIMORE 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 

cottons: 








Spring first $09 pe LCE $6.35 46.60 
Spring Standard BOOMS $0560 05c0c 3 5.85 6.10 
Hard winter short patent....''"" 6. i. 

Hard Winter > ches gl ee 5.50@5.75 
Soft winter short patent......... 5.65 5.90 
Soft winter Straight (near-by), , + 4.70@4.95 
Rye BE POR eisesesscas et? 1.00@ 4.25 
Rye flour, aie SONS Sago. 3.50@ 3.75 

City mills’ Jobbing prices: 

DE EN tS sterscretsensiscs... $7.45 
Winter os a Sanaa 6.60 
Winter EE Shes eeverccce ft 6.25 


MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Per ton: Spring bran, $28 @28.50: soft winter 
bran, $31@ 32; standard middlings, $32@33: 
flour middlings, $38@39: red dog, $40@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $31.50@ 32. 

WHEAT—Declined 2%c; demand moder- 
ate, movement g00d. Receipts, 67,770 bus; 
exports, 390,198; stock, 232,666. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.15: spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, no Market, in ab- 
fence of stock or offerings; range of new 
southern for week, $1@1.10, as to quality, 
Stocks at Baltimore June 30, 232,666 bus, 


116,092 domestic and 116,574 Canadian 
bonded. 
CORN—Down 5%\e; movement and de- 


mand small, Receipts, *,035 bus; exports, 
53,816; stock, 278,276. Closing Prices: do- 
mestic No, 2 yellow, track, $1@ 1.01; con- 
tract, spot, 87%c; No. 2, spot, 89%e; range 








Rec ett, 30,095 bus; s 


moveme ent. bette r. 
5 





western for export, 74\4c. 





Receipts and exports from Jé 
, with comparisons (000's emitted): 





s, 100's, per ton, f.o.b., 


Winter wheat middlings 
, 20 cars, 14 contract. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 





Pi. ere 





od, $33.50@36; red dog, $41.5 
, $44.30; gluten meal, 


. $45@46,—all in 100’s. 
CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 


feeding meal and cracked 





quoted at $3 and cut and ground at $3.30, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-——Receipts—\ — 





Ec xports. from Boston Pree the wee bk end- 
63,680 bus wheat 
$1,061 bus wheat to Manchester. 





Exports of grain for the week ended June 


exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 

American grades, 

bushels (000’s omitted): 

“~ Barley aa 
10 








Southeastern Flour Output 


in barrels, as reported to The North- 


capacity for week tivity 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Nominal quotations July 3 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


July 3 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

WOGGEE scteschsscetes $6. 10@6.65 $8.15 @8.75 
Standard patent ...... 5.90@6.15 7.85@8.30 
Second patent ........ 5.75@5.95 7.55 @7.95 
*First clear, jute...... 5.10@5.40 5.50@5.90 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.00@3.90 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, July 3, in jute, 
were: 

July 3 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.70 $....@6.90 
Durum patent ........ 3.85 @4.40 -»-@5.70 
QIORE eh eb seawereeeded 3.40 @3.65 4. 25 @ 4.35 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
SOG Vives seccse 252,650 194,545 242,405 
June 30... 252,355 248,700 202,700 269,165 
June 23... 219,095 303,155 231,030 341,470 
June 16... 239,985 245,955 236,925 337,900 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
SAF Vecce eves 357 .one 3,220 
June 30... iene 800 sees 5,400 
June 23... 1,071 785 1,430 19,745 
June 16... 714 2,685 eee 13,335 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 


1922 
May 65. 61 58,850 147,815 145,390 eee . 


May 12. 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 eee eee 
May 19. 50 57,100 162,750 148,410 eee eee 
May 26. 51 58,250 169,650 157,095 357 
June 2.. 48 56,350 160,560 114,725 ses 


June 9.. 52 58,350 147,195 157,315 
June 16. 48 54,000 122,420 148,090 
June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 
June 30. 41 47,425 136,850 136,660 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, July 
3, Prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 


sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 
July 3 Year ago 

MECC CTT TLE «+ee+@19.50 $14.00@14.50 

Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 .....@16.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
28.00 @ 31.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $33.50@33.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*.... 31.00@31.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 30.25@30.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sac ks. +... @25.00 
White corn meal, granulated?t. 2.30@ 2.35 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 2.25@ 2.30 
MIO BOGE, WHI ccecvivecscvens 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark®........... 3.45@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit......... 5.95@ 6.15 
Graham, standard, bbit........ 5.90@ 6.00 
PROTIOG GREET sccvcesceccccvecne woe @ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal® ..........-00% 39.50 @ 40.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sune B7....05. $1.05% @1.11% $1.03% @1.12% 
TORO BB eccvcs 1.064% @1.12% 1.04% @1.13% 
June 29....... 1.06% @1.11% 1.04% @1.12% 
June 30....... 1.07% @1.12% 05% @1.13% 
SOY Bias ives 1.08% @1.13% 1.06%@1.14% 
SOY Bove vcias 1.09 @1.14 1.07 @1.15 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
June 27....... $1.02% @1.08% $1.01% @1.07% 
SURO BB... .0c0% 1.03% @1.09% 1.02% @1.08% 
TUBS 39... 2200 1.03% @1.08% 1.02% @1.07% 
SUMO BO. ..cces 1.044% @1.09% 1.03% @1.08% 
SUF Beccvcvcs 1.05% @1.10% 1.044% @1.09% 
P| a Aer 1.06 @1.11 1.05 @1.10 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
|: ere $1.04% $1.05% 30..... $1.05% $1.07% 
Severe 1,05 1.06% July 2. 1.06% 1.07% 
29 1.04% 1.06% July 3. 1.07 1.08 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


BOE. BF occ s $ .97 @1.02 $ .94 @ .97 
cS eee -98% @1.03% 95% @ .98% 
SUMO BO. os cces -97% @1.02% -94%@ .97% 
June 80....... -98% @1.038% -95%@ .98% 
BOY Bo cccvecs -97% @1.02% 94%@ .97% 
a ee -98 @1.03 -95 @ .98 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Supe 87... .000% $ .95 @1.01 $ .92 @ .96 
June 28....... -96% @1.02% 93% @ .97% 
SURO BO... 600 -95% @1.01% 92% @ .96% 
June 30....... -96% @1.02% 93%@ .97% 
SOY Bes, cceve .95% @1.01% -92%@ .96% 
SER Secedccos -96 @1.02 -93 @ .97 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














July1 July 2 

June 30 June 23 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark..... 3,365 3,276 772 210 
No. 1 northern. 1,104 1,189 39 eee 
No, 2 northern. 1,728 1,695 824 1 
Others ........ 5,843 5,915 2,049 716 
Totals 22.00% 12,040 12,075 3,683 1,928 
oS eae 2,907 2,362 eee eee 
Te “ROL8. occ. 08 1,397 1,620 eee ees 


In 1918...:+3+5 184 95 eee eve 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26.. 77 @77% 36% @37% 59% @59% 53@60 
27.. 75% @76 36% @37% 59% @60% 53@60 
28.. 75% @76 36% @37% 59% @59% 53@60 
29.. 73% @74 36% @38% 59 @59% 52@60 
30.. 72% @73 35% @37% 59% @59% 51@60 


@7i2% 36 @38 53@61 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


59% @60 


July1 July2 July3 

June 30 June23 1922 1921 1920 

Corm ... 178 185 1,711 190 166 
Oats ... 3,426 3,948 16,272 9,327 440 
Barley. . 445 345 330 883 749 
Rye 4,349 4,247 19 51 1,372 
Flaxseed 19 23 51 1,065 21 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 1 
June 30 June 23 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,329,900 1,609,920 1,316,250 
Flour, bbis...... 37,062 11,870 25,426 
Millstuff, tons... . 2,184 818 511 
Cerm, BOS. .c.ccce 170,180 118,800 290,400 
eee 190,000 195,320 403,200 
Barley, bus...... 185,900 255,200 207,080 
BPG, WED ccscesee 135,200 145,410 44,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 139,100 95,000 60,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: July 1 
June 30 June 23 1922 
Wheat, Bme....'.. 604,800 568,560 513,350 
Flour, bblis...... 283,436 251,076 269,785 
Millstuff, tons.... 10,889 10,209 11,952 
COG, WR. 6 occ ves 129,010 124,800 261,690 
OAR, BOB. scceccs 834,000 716,870 620,340 
Darley, BUS...... 133,500 133,760 205,110 
ME <cceeeeus 30,400 26,410 11,840 
Flaxseed, bus.... 10,000 13,600 10,560 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth ———, 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 26...$2.78 2.75% 2.71 2.71 2.48 
June 27... 2.78% 2.76 2.72 2.72 2.48 
June 28... 2.79% 2.76 2.71 2.71 2.47 
June 29... 2.74 2.71 2.67% 2.57% 2.40 
June 30... 2.62 2.59 2.60 2.60 2.39 
July 1.... 2.60% 2.57 2.55% 2.55% 2.30 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——_, --—In store— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 139 60 97 19 51 1,065 
DETR scace 112 41 162 120 134 1,362 
BOUGIS« oss 251 101 259 139 185 2,427 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to June 
30, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis 6,424 3,918 1,078 1,160 
DUBE ve cceuee 3,915 3,088 3,567 3,064 
TOCRS 2xiwse 10,339 7,006 4,645 4,224 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore.. 77 278 137 76 40 
Boston .... 2 15 28 1 S00 
Buffalo .... 825 137 303 849 357 

Afloat ... 241 eee oes ons ena 
Chicago 1,339 901 1,393 99 
Detroit .... 19 22 32 ee 
St. Joseph.. 604 126 42 3 
Duluth .... 4,527 ks 118 51 
Galveston . 554 ree oe oe 
Indianapolis 39 299 58 ame 
Kan. City.. 2,577 56 183 39 
Milwaukee . 51 74 346 55 
Sioux City.. 301 148 216 8 
Minneapolis 12,040 178 3,426 445 
New Orl'ns. 404 282 101 3 
New York.. 241 133 358 23 
Omaha .... 1,233 160 362 2 
Peoria ..... eee 23 26 . re 
Philadelphia 246 173 819 25 2 
St. Louis... 277 111 94 14 eee 
Toledo .... 271 54 251 6 2 
Canals .... 445 60 Tr 769 58 
Lakes ..... vee 136 230 eee wes 

Totals....26,313 3,366 8,523 15,101 1,187 
Last year..17,773 29,337 42,743 1,635 1,764 

Increases: Corn, 201,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 2,030,000 bus; oats, 1,265,000; rye, 


319,000; barley, 58,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 30, 


1923, with comparisons in barrels (000's 
omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis -13,359 12,060 171 807 
St. Paul ...... 543 395 eee wan 
Duluth-Superior 941 684 ane ese 
OuteiGe ...00.. 9,313 7,217 2 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 26.... 132 103 145 101 853 ess 
June 27.... 112 128 141 104 263 572 
June 28.... 185 139 97 149 347 191 
June 29.... 242 196 109 57 302 295 
June 30.... 166 119 111 104 276 227 
July 2..... 236 368 178 er 74 
Totals...1,023 1,053 781 
*Holiday. 


570 2,041 1,285 








July 4, 1923 






OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 3, in cents per 100 lbs: 


———_F rom————— 

Phila- -Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 

Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 

Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

ED Geenes 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 —— 

Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

ae DL. went 4600 oeds aa 
COREE cccccs Da 566s Babe’ vese 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger - 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP secsceve 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 

Dublin ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 - 

Dundee ...... 16.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.0 

Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.0 
Stockholm ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 


Gothenberg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 


Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 oa 
Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ' 
BEAVVO .ccccse 23.00 + 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles 25.00 


Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 <4 
1 


Hull ...ccccce GO cove 6600 60s 

Leith ......0. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 : 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.06 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.0 


19.00 19.00 


Londonderry . cess 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.0 


Manchester .. 


Newcastle De. xem Jose .66 €e 
Rotterdam - 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 
Gibraltar .... 5.00 2... soos cece 
Southampton. 20.00 20s 2ese see 
DORSM occ cte 4.00 «- 24.00 24.00 
Pirgeus ...... Pt? Gale See. as0-0 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movemen 


Receipts and shipments of grain at F 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 





May 31, 1922-1923 and 1921-22, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1922-23 1921- 
WOES oi ccvesseias se 229,939,487 176,181,1 
GARD Se cevienesieeeces 28,038,009 34,494 
ae rere Te 13,911,696 9,984.1 
a Peer ere 2,475,485 1,908,0 
EE Seer rs eee 10,375,295 3,614.5 
2s  WEVEREVEEE TT Ted 49,733 466,11 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1922-23 1921- 
WEES. be wetcceneqeds 195,119,202 145,180,5 
GOW cccccessccvessns 11,919,819 26,098,3 
WOATIAY sc icccscvwecscss 8,701,414 8,614,6 
a. Beer eee 1,765,568 2,740,78s 
PA co saesencescesiassn 7,765,914 3,541,00 

By rail— 
. eee eee ee 17, 998, 177 12,047,91 
OGRE cecceccecccecens 5 8,023,303 
ROO sc ccescssvcces $ s 
gl” ee 
PAPO shes cer er ecatiese 31,51 
COPR ccccccssccecccer 365,2 








Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
from Sept. 1 to May 31, 1922-23 and 1921-2: 
via United States and Canadian seaboari! 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 





To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ........ 10,626,416 11,863,660 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 113,835,742 71,988,22 

Via Canadian ports. 33,074,590 19,137,465 
Other countries— 

Wee. U. &.. POPtR. 00s 4,043,371 16,346,709" 

Via Canadian ports. 21,788,967 6,379,789 

TOtAls cocccccsvsces 183,369,086 125,715,932 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ........ 380,243 548,27 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,430,793 721,163 


1, 
Via Canadian ports. 2,305,517 1,85 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 


Via Canadian ports. 


2,276,0 


74 847,752 
2,339,837 





Totals 8,732,464 6,036,014 





Japan—Crops 


Grain crops of Japan, as reported by th 
Japanese Department of Agriculture an: 





Commerce, by calendar years, in bushe 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1923... 26,485 81,369 Teas cies . 
1922... 27,015 102,240 ste ees 134 
1921... 26,921 87,884 eege éee 086 
1920... 30,026 84,909 6,184 8,947 162 
1919... 32,661 89,356 6,802 3,996 921 
1918... 32,928 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
1917... 34,7456 88,896 4,788 3,791 5,690 
1916... 30,137 89,486 6,999 3,917 
1915... 26,773 93,342 6,428 4,022 . 
1914... 22,975 85,835 7,007 3,940 
1913... 26,757 101,477 65,328 2,807 
1912... 26,514 90,559 65,103 3,802 
1911... 25,647 86,468 6,227 3,543 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
BOBB.cce eehs eek eee eos 306 
1921.... 1,264 2,929 oe oes see 
1920.... 1,300 2,987 éoe.. wee 282 
1919.... 1,344 2,931 eee 136 215 
1918.... 1,390 2,862 334 141 156 


2,888 350 138 130 
3,075 365 144 eee 
3,213 378 143 eer 
3,292 396 146 oe 
3,297 371 144 eee 
3,13? 859 138 tee 
3,102 370 132 vee 


1917.... 1,393 
1916.... 1,304 
1915.... 1,227 
1914.... 1,173 
1913.... 1,185 
1912.... 1,216 
1911..., 1,223 
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There is scarcely anything doing with 
the mills. The usual end-of-the-crop con- 
ditions prevail, established trade taking 
just enough flour to carry it along, and 
the big buyers reporting that they can 
purchase what flour they need, at such 
absurdly low prices as to be out of the 
question for most mills. Of course the 
sharp decline in wheat prices has not de- 
veloped confidence in present levels or 
encouraged buying. 

\ number of mills are still further cur- 
tai!ing operation, or closing down for re- 
pais and fumigation so as to be ready 
for the new crop when it comes. Produc- 
tio.. at Toledo in the week ending June 30 
wa» further reduced on this account, and 
it is noticed that reports from outside 
mili; indicate a similar reduction. 

‘There is practically no interest in new 
crop soft wheat flour in domestic markets, 
ani no sales have been reported. Ex- 
change of cables, however, has indicated 
some interest among foreign buyers, with 
offers around 37s, too low for acceptance. 
This is virtually the price at which new 
crop export business started a year ago, 
when the start was made too low and 
served as a handicap to the business for 
the entire balance of the year. As a re- 
sult, export sales did not afford a satis- 
factory conversion charge, and it is im- 
portant to avoid a repetition of this mis- 
take. 

With wheat prices declining and pros- 
pects for the new crop considerably im- 
proved, there has recently been a better 
movement of old wheat from the country. 
Millers are now bidding, if at all, for 
both old and new. A number of reports 
are coming in that farmers will not sell 
much new wheat at present prices, but 
are disposed to hold. In the absence of 
flour sales, millers are keeping their bids 
down, and may let the exporters and the 
grain trade have the first run of wheat 
if they want.it. Some of the bids for new 
wheat by grain shippers are notably high- 
er than those of the mills. 

A turn to cold weather has delayed 
the ripening of wheat and, consequently, 
none will be cut in this section of northern 
Ohio by July 4, as was anticipated a 
short time ago. The wheat has made very 
rapid progress and improvement, but 
nothing is known as to quality. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.06 bu 
for No, 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
for shipment within five days, and $1 for 
new, July shipment. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.50 
@5.70 bbl, local springs $6.35@6.50, local 
hard winters $5.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
26@30 ton, mixed feed $29.50@32, and 
peng $83@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
edo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
are 16,500 34 
Previous week ..........+. 19,200 40 
RE aks 5 Soccces oe 0% 23,500 49 
WO WORIO, BEG, . 06. c0cccess 14,250 29% 
Three years ago........... 14,000 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 





with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


June 24-30 ...... 19 119,760 46,377 39 
Previous week .... 20 112,560 53,779 47% 
BOR BOO .ccosess 17 108,000 48,149 44 
Two years ago.... 17 114,600 42,283 37 


THE MACBAYER CO, 


The MacBayer Co. is the name of a 
new sales company which has been or- 
ganized by H. L. Ayers, formerly man- 
ager Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, Allan W. Baehr, Ohio representative, 
Cincinnati, and J. C. MacCracken, which 
will take over the representation of the 
Moses Bros. Mills in Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, western Penn- 
sylvania and western New York. They 
expect to keep four travellers continu- 
ously in the above territory, and will ap- 
proximate the same service and repre- 
sentation that the mill formerly received 
from its salaried salesmen. 

An office has been opened at 601 Provi- 
dent Bank Building, Cincinnati, and the 
organization will be fully completed and 
in operation by July 1. Mr. Baehr has 
represented the company in Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, for several 
years. 


NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, left June 30 for a motor trip ex- 
tending over the Fourth in Wisconsin. 

Charles S. Lincoln, Atlanta, Ga., who 
has represented the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, in southern markets for many 
years, died suddenly on June 28. 

Emery Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, who has been ill at the Mercy Hos- 
pital, Toledo, is reported as improving. 

Harold Anderson, vice president and 
general manager National Milling Co., 
Toledo, is in Duluth, Minn. He travelled 
via the lakes on a freight steamer, and 
expects to return the same way. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the current week 
were C. E. Price, Mills of Albert Lea, 
Minneapolis, and A. B, Hewson and H. 
W. Tibbals, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The flour market 
remains quiet in the face of new wheat 
expected to come in about July 4, or 
two weeks later than usual. Millers re- 
port that in the main the crop will be 
equal to the average grown in this lo- 
cality. The quantity will be less, how- 
ever. Last year the first new wheat 
came into the market June 27, and was 
of good quality. In Pike County there 
was a cloudburst that beat down wheat 
that had not been harvested, while it 
soaked that which was in the shock 
awaiting the threshers. 

Millers gave notice on June 30 that 
new crop wheat would be purchased at 
$1 bu at mills and 97c at stations. They 
have been holding off to await the trend 
of the primary markets. Country mills 
had already: set the price at $1. 

Threshers have set the following prices 
for farmers in Posey County: 6¢ bu 
where farmer furnishes board to the 
hands, and I6c where the threshing boss 
furnishes everything. The farmer claims 
that these prices are “eating him up,” 
but that he must submit or lose his en- 
tire crop. Labor is scarce and the wage 
scale high, as farm wages go. 

Hot weather brought the corn out of 
the ground with a jump, but it also 
brought weeds, which are becoming a 
bugbear to the farmer. The indications 
are that there will be a good crop of 
corn, although some bottom land fields 
will lie idle this summer. 

Flour prices, based Evansville, in 98- 





Ib sacks, carload lots, are quoted: best 
patent, $6.70@7 bbl; straights, $5.75@ 
6.30; Kansas, $6.50@6.70; spring, $7. 
Clears, in jutes, firsts $4.25@4.75, sec- 
onds $3.75@4.25. 

Millfeed remains in good demand, 
though prices have been reduced. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $26@28; mixed feed, 
$30; shorts, $32. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va.—The flour market has 
been so demoralized that it is difficult to 
find quotations on any basis that will 
reflect real conditions. Virginia and 
North Carolina mills seem disposed to 
quote on the basis of July options, while 
western mills are endeavoring to hold on 
the cost line of actual cash wheat. Win- 
ter wheat top patents are quoted at 
$5.80@6.30 bbl, standard patents $5.30 
@5.75, clears $5.25@5.30, and Kansas 
patents $6.25@6.75, according to brand. 
Northwestern springs are held rather 
firmly at $6.75@7.25. 

The feed situation is still precarious, 
with the trade dull because of season- 
able conditions, Standard bran is quoted 
at $35 ton, standard middlings $34@35, 
flour middlings $37@39, and red dog 
$41@42, 

NOTES 


Announcement is made that the new 
bakery of the D. Pender Grocery Co., 
costing $150,000, will be ready for busi- 
ness in about. 30 days. 

The Norfolk Housewives’ League has 
started its annual campaign to have an 
ordinance adopted compelling bakers to 
wrap all bread sold over the counter. 
The bakers and grocers are fighting this 
movement. 

Beginning July 1 the employees of all 
bakeries in Norfolk must submit to a 
physical examination and receive a health 
certificate from the city health depart- 
ment before they can continue at work. 
The examinations are made by the health 
department free, and at regular inter- 
vals, 

Announcement is made that the Ford 
Motor Co. has selected a site of 41 acres 
in Newton Park, a suburb of Norfolk, 
to establish an assembling plant. Edsel 
Ford, who made the announcement, gave 
none of the details of the transaction, 
but from other sources it has_ been 
learned that the plant will employ about 
600 men and that the company will use 
Norfolk as a distribution center for the 
South as well as an export center. 


Josepu A, LEsuir. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHviLte, Tenn.—Slightly better in- 
quiry for flour from the Southeast has 
been noted, but little disposition has 
been ‘shown to anticipate requirements. 
Sales are chiefly in minimum carload lots 
to be shipped immediately. Stocks of 
flour are reported small, with both job- 
bers and retailers in position to take on 
fair quantities as soon as a market is 
established with confidence in ruling 
values. 

Rains have delayed threshing in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and practically no 
new wheat has reached the mills. There 
must be a ‘period of dry weather for at 
least a week for wheat movement to 
assume sufficient volume to keep the 
mills running. Old No. 2 red is quoted 
at $1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices are irregular, due to some 
of the mills basing on old wheat, while 


others are anticipating new wheat, and | 


basing values thereon. Quotations at 
the close of week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.75@7.25; standard or regular 
patent, $6@6.50; straight patent, $5.50 
@6; first clears, $4.50@4.75. 

Hand-to-mouth business is reported by 
rehandlers. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50; hard winter short patent, 
old $6@6.50, new $5.40@6. 

Demand is slow for millfeed, with. 
market showing a declining tendency. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25 
@27; standard middlings or shorts, $32@ 
34 


Corn meal trade is quiet, with prices 
firm, as follows: 


bolted in sacks, per 
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100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.05 
@2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 30 June 23 

Pe Oe coveceueeenes 20,000 27,000 

Ws WEE ccevesncnscns 28,000 40,000 

COPE, DE ones tiictan dees 71,000 85,000 

RE, DE owe seh oetvedes 222,000 353,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending June 30 were 183 
cars. 

Reports from Maury County, one of 
the largest wheat counties in Tennessee, 
say that the yield this year will be con- 
pr: Rec ed greater than was expected for 
a time. ‘The crop is said to be about 
average, despite reports of scab. 


Joun LeEIper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprIANAPOLIs, INp.—Although the flour 
business in this locality for the week of 
June 24-30 was below normal for the 
season, sales showed considerable in- 
crease over those reported the previous 
week. There is more life to the trade. 
Besides some increase in near-by and do- 
mestic buying, export business revived 
sufficiently to permit millers to book 
some good-sized orders on the basis of 
new wheat milled. 

Most bakers are fairly well supplied, 
and sales to them are light. There are 
signs, however, that business will be re- 
sumed on a good basis when milling of 
new wheat starts. 

Few millers will go into the new wheat 
season with undelivered old contracts on 
file. One mill is closed down, preparing 
equipment for the new season. 

One miller is quoting $5.10@6.40 for 
soft winter wheat patents, $5.25@6.15 
for Kansas patents and $5.65@6.75 for 
northwestern spring patents. 

Demand for feed, while above normal 
for the season, has dropped back con- 
siderably. 

Considerable discouragement is shown 
by local grain dealers, as reports from 
the recent midsummer meeting of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association indi- 
cated. They are not making any money, 
but are barely holding their heads above 
water. Business through the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade has been more or 
less nominal. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
June 30: wheat, No. 2 red, $1.04@1.06 
bu; corn, No. 2 white 78@80c, No. 3 
white 774%,@79c, No. 2 yellow 774,@79¢, 
No. 3 yellow 77@78¥,c, No. 2 mixed 761/, 
@i78Y¥,c, No. 3 mixed 76@78c; oats, No. 
2 white 39@4014c, No. 3 white 381 
@40c, 

Inspections of grain, June 30: corn, 
No. 1 white 3 cars, No. 2 white 20, No. 
3 white 1, sample white 1, No. 1 yellow, 
4, No. 2 yellow 12, No. 3 yellow 3, No. 1 
mixed 1, No. 2 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 
white 17 cars, No. 3 white 2, No. 4 white 
1, sample white 1. 

Output of flour by fnills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended June 30: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SUMO BE<98 crcccicsvevcves 5,258 23 
Previous week ............ 6,352 28 
Be GD Node oe cw asesivcs 9,133 40 
TWO YOGOrS GO .....ccsseee 4,074 17 
Stocks in store June 30, 14,014 bbls. 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
WS oh b 6 cas 6 0secccsesss 18,000 «seers 
o Pere errrerrerrry ys te 303,000 48,000 
OEE cc ccccosecetecsccnves 184,000 38,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
June 30, 1923.. 39,300 300,000 57,000 4,000 
July 1, 1922.. 62,000 352,000 227,000 ota% 
July 2, 1921.. 39,420 355,040 284,280 1,000 


NOTES 

J. Lawrence Anderson has opened a 
bakery at 925 Fort Wayne Avenue, In- 
dianapolis. 

Alfred McFeeley, age 86, is dead at 
Marion. He had been in ill health for 
some time. He established the McFceley 
flour mill at Marion, which for many 
years was an old landmark. 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., one 
of the largest buyers of -wheat in the 
Central West, says new wheat will be 
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worth around 90c bu. Most of the 
threshing companies of central Indiana 
have agreed to charge 6c bu for thresh- 
ing wheat, 3'4c for oats, 10c for rye and 
5e for barley. 

New officers and members of the board 
of governors were installed at the meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
July 2. lL. L. Fellows succeeded Harvey 
Mullins as president, J. Martin Atrim 
succeeded Mr. Fellows as vice president, 


Thomas Oddy remains treasurer, and 
William H. Howard secretary. Mem- 
bers of the board of governors who 


started new terms are Frank D. Stal- 
naker, Aquilla Q. Jones, John J. Appel, 
H. M. Glossbrenner, Joseph R. Cav- 
anagh, Joseph C. Gardner, James E. 
Pierce, E. M. Elliott, W. Hathaway and 
H. J. Berry. Curis O. ALBION, 


MOBILE 

Monite, Aua.—Trade in the local flour 
market was rather dull during the week 
ending June 30, although some dealers 
reported a fair activity. The ordinary 
run of small orders for the local trade 
has kept the market from being stag- 
nant, and a few out-of-town car lot 
orders from Mississippi and on the Gulf 
have helped to tide over the quiet time 
until the new crop is on the market. 
One of the reassembling plants here, 
using flour originating in Missouri, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana, as well as in Portland 
and other Pacific Coast points, reports 
that business has been very good, and 
is enthusiastic over the prospects after 
new flour comes on the market. 

Prices have been unusually steady in 
the face of extremely unsettled condi- 
tions. All, especially those for bakers 
flour, are down 50c@$1 bbl. The de- 
mand in this line has been very light, 
due to the downward trend of the mar- 
ket and waiting for new flour. 

Average flour prices, in car lots, basis 
jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter short patent, $6.25@6.75 bbl; 
spring wheat short patent $6.90@7.40, 
straight $6.25@6.50, first clear $6.75, sec- 
ond clear $6; soft winter best patent 
$7@7.25, straight $6@6.50, low grade $5; 
self-rising flour, 25¢ bbl over the above 
prices; bakers flour, hard winter, $6. 

Conditions in the millfeed market are 
practically the same as in the preceding 
week. The decline in wheat has affected 
bran and shorts, and this, together with 
the usual falling off in the summer sea- 
son, has weakened the market consider- 
ably. Prices are stationary, bran being 
quoted as $28 ton, and gray shorts at 
$33, both f.o.b., Mobile. 

Exports of flour were low during the 
current week, but it is understood that 
larger shipments are on the way, and 
shipping interests are not pessimistic. No 
wheat was shown on the records at the 
custom house, but one shipment of 1,000 
bus corn and a total of 3,873 bbls corn 
was noted, the latter moving to West 
Indian and Central American ports. The 
United Fruit Co.’s biweekly steamer car- 
ried 338 bbls to Belize, B. H. 

Flour exports in detail were as fol- 
lows: to Havana, 550 bbls; Cardenas, 
1,175; Caibarién, 250; Port au Prince, 
835; Port de France, 450; Bridgetown, 
375; Belize, 338. 





NOTES 

H. N. Ogden, of the Marshall ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor to the 
trade. 

During the week ending June 30 the 
Dixie Portland Flour Co. introduced its 
new flour, Nancy Hall, beginning with a 
vigorous advertising campaign in local 
newspapers in connection with direct ad- 
vertising and selling to jobbers and re- 
tailers. Mr, Erskine, who is in charge 
of the local reassembling plant of the 
company, states that the campaign has 
met with remarkable success, and that 
no less than 135 retail stores now have 
the new flour on their shelves. 

J. O. Forsyrn. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anortes, Cat.—Very little north- 
western flour is being offered on the 
market at present, with the result that 
it is rather difficult to say at what price 
it could be bought. However, for old 
crop flour the consensus of opinion is 
that about $6.75 is in line. 

Utah-Idaho standard bakers patents, 
old wheat, are being offered at $6.40@ 
6.75. 
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Montana mills are quoting at around 
$7 for standard patent. 

Kansas mills are offering contracts for 
new flour at prices ranging $6@6.40 for 
95 per cent patent, and are understood 
to be willing to make long time bookings. 

Prices generally conceded as being in 
line for new crop: Utah-Idaho flour are 
about $6.25@6.75, but no contracts are 
being offered. 

Millfeed prices: Kansas red _ bran, 
$29.25@30 ton for July-August ship- 
ment; spot goods would be worth about 
$33.50. Utah-Idaho red_ mill-run is 
quoted at $34@35 for first half July 
shipment. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututnH, Minn.— Mills reported flour 
business slow during the week ending 
June 30, They sold a little over a scat- 
tered territory, but with wheat gradu- 
ally working to a lower level and show- 
ing no sign of recovery the trade ap- 
peared to have no confidence. Many 
buyers are pretty well fixed as to sup- 
plies, and are willing to await develop- 
ments. Others pick up their needs as 
they go along. 

The demand for durum flour increased 
slightly, evidenced by the volume of sales 
by mills. ‘The business came mostly 
from eastern dealers and bakers. In 
a few cases buyers took two or three 
car lots, and generally their purchases 
covered prompt to 30-day shipment. 
Prices declined somewhat because of the 
lower wheat level. 

Only established customers were pur- 
chasers of rye flour during the week 
ending June 30, taking just enough to 
tide them over for a short period. The 
rye market was inclined to easiness, 
which accounted for this buying policy. 

MILLFEED 

A little millfeed is passing steadily, 
but demand has slackened and the mar- 
ket moves along very quietly. The sales 
made during the week were in mixed 
cars. The mills have only occasional 
small parcels to offer, and these are gen- 
erally easily disposed of. A_ boatload 
of 1,900 tons screenings arrived in the 
week ending June 30 from Fort William 
for Minneapolis interests, and will be 
stored here and shipped out later. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO BOO aie ccatcanweecns 19,225 52 
PROVE WOE ociccccseses 7,190 19 
WE SE: ott 6 84 6aeeneeeee 10,515 28 
,, 2. eee rer ere 19,655 54 


WHEAT 


The future market has been dull and 
weaker under the influence of crop con- 
ditions which until within a day or so 
have been generally satisfactory. Black 
rust talk has begun, but has not yet had 
much effect in stimulating prices. East- 
ern demand does not show any sign of 
improving, and is at a decidedly low 
stage. This is particularly true of durum 
wheat, of which there is still a consider- 
able stock in Duluth-Superior elevators. 

In the cash market trading has been 
devoid of feature and change aside from 
a decline of Ic in the basis applying for 
the better grades of durum _ wheat. 
Spring wheat has arrived in moderate 
quantity and has gone mostly to eleva- 
tors at the going basis, with mills pick- 
ing up such cars as appealed to them. 

The durum wheat market was soft in 
the middle of the week, but stiffened 
toward the end, only to slip back again 
July 2. The cash market was slow, with 
mills occasionally taking the best grades 
and then dropping out. Durum futures 
were fairly active, but there was nothing 
doing in spring worth speaking of. 


FLAXSEED 

The week was a severe one in its re- 
sult on values, the market on July 2 
showing a net loss from the previous 
week of 18c in July and 19c in the Sep- 
tember future. The break came er 
in the last day or two. In the cas 
market crushers took all offerings for 
late September and October shipment 
but elevators were generally the best 
buyers of cash offerings. Receipts were 
light. The cash basis was unchanged at 
July price for on track seed and Ic over 
September for to arrive in September. 


NOTES 


The last of the stock of corn in ele- 
vators here was shipped a few days ago. 





J. N. McCosh, of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was in Duluth on 
June 28. 


In the week ending June 30 a cargo of 
230,000 bus oats was shipped from Du- 
luth to Toledo. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., is enjoying his 
annual vacation and is taking a western 
trip. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., was re- 
cently called to Chicago by the death of 
his mother. 

J. E. Getchell, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and P. B. Getchell, of the 
Getchell-Tanton Co., were here from 
Minneapolis on June 30. 

A cargo of 95,000 bus bonded rye was 
cleared for the East, Friday, which en- 
tirely cleared out the stock of that grain 
in bond at Duluth-Superior, 


For the first time in a long period a 
cargo of wheat has been cleared for di- 
rect shipment from Duluth to Montreal. 
It was durum, and will be exported. 


The McDougall Terminal Co.’s new 
storage house was opened to the public 
for inspection June 27, and to advertise 
its products the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 
distributed 15,000 doughnuts and 5,000 
cups of coffee. The Blue Valley Cream- 
ery, a new institution here, served 200 
gallons of fresh buttermilk. W. P. 
Trickett, former manager of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, is associ- 
ated with the McDougall interests and 
is general manager of the plant. 


The demand for vessel tonnage for 
grain shipment continues very slow. The 
rate at present is 344c bu for wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, and 3c for rye. With 
any increase in demand the rate would 
probably quickly stiffen, but there is no 
sign of that. Shippers are beginning to 
sound out for next fall, and are asking 
quotations for shipment from Oct. 1 to 
the close of navigation. The vessels are 
holding out for guaranteed dispatch, and 
no business has resulted as yet. The 
rate talked of is 6c bu. 

‘ I’. G. Cartson. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, June 23.—New crop 
forecasts have caused some animation 
among importers of flour here, but the 
general opinion seems to be that it is 
still too early to give serious consid- 
eration to new crop prices on August- 
September shipment. Recent demorali- 
zation of the Cuban markets has led to 
confusion and caution. 

Some purchases on a small scale have 
been reported, most of them of Canadian 
flour, at prices ranging $6.50@7. Cana- 
dian clears are quoted at $6, and Ameri- 
can flours generally at $6.50@7, although 
it is reported that several American 
mills are offering soft patents at $6.25. 
Opinion prevails that these must be low 
grades, not patents. 

Flour importers have noted a reduc- 
tion in the demand for soft wheat flours, 
but this is considered only temporary. 
As always, at this time of the year, the 
market is whimsical. One importer, who 
has been in the business for many years, 
says he knows less about it today than 
when he began. Grades and brands, he 
says, which he was certain would never 
succeed here are making money. The 
year, however, is not yet over. 

Various mysterious lots of flour which 
are being manipulated here are prevent- 
ing the market from making any~ im- 
provement as to price. This is true, also, 
of the long terms which of late have 
been so lavishly and carelessly offered 
by many exporters. The result, of 
course, was to increase the number of 
importers and the size of stocks, but not 
the amount of consumption. 

For the most part the long terms were 
volunteered, with the idea of creating a 
market. Some of these millers, and oth- 
ers who are more conservative, are be- 
coming alarmed, with the result that 
they are beginning to tighten credits, 
often preferring to lose a customer 
rather than take further chances. 

There is a happy medium between 
reckless credit and reasonable conces- 
sion, which must be found by the Ameri- 
can miller before he can reap success 
in this market. There must be a com- 
plete renovation of practices, and it is 
not the buyer who is called upon to make 
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this change. The buyer today dictates 
his terms, or is allowed to do so. 

Several American mill agents have 
been here within the past fortnight, usu- 
ally confining their study of the mar- 
kets to a flying trip over the island. 
When they were ready to depart for 
home about all they had to show for 
their efforts was a notebook filled with 
“impressions.” 

Some sellers look for and want the co 
operation of a good agent, but in orde: 
to assure satisfactory results it is of 
the utmost importance that a careful! 
and intelligent study be made of thx 
business in question, so that a mutuall, 
satisfactory basis of activity can lb. 
reached. Upon mutual confidence de 
pends the realization of satisfactory 
business. If a mill has not sufficien! 
confidence in its agent so that he can 
act freely, there is no possibility of har- 
monious and successful business. 

There is much just complaint of the 
habits of export departments. <A care- 
ful auditing of their accounts at tly 
mill would prevent many a costly mis 
take, and would result in closer harmo: 
between mill and agent. 

Many times a mill would be better s 
cured if it dropped its 30-day sig 
draft terms and changed to 45 or 
days from date of shipment. This m: 
seem a long credit, but undoubted 
some mills can testify that it pays. 
would not be difficult to find mills who 
shipments have lain on wharves at t! 
point of destination for 20, 30 or ev: 
more days, with drafts not even th: 
accepted; so that the terms in fact ha 
been converted into 45, 60 or 90 day 
From this the conclusion might well 
drawn that it is better to set a fixe 
date. The guaranty, as regards quality. 
is the same in one case as in the othe:, 
and the mill will have greater certaint, 
as to its draft. 

There have been instances in whic 
a reliable importer, due to special cir 
cumstances and entirely foreign to hi, 
usual practice, is compelled to ask fo 
an extension of 10, 15 or 20 days. Thi 
shouid not be hastily judged as an evi 
dence of insolvency, but should be mad: 
the occasion for judicious consideration 

Flour imports since June 1 includ 
the following cargoes: 





Port of Destina- 200-\) 
Steamer— origin nation sacks 
Lake Slavi..... New York.. Manzanillo. 500 
Lake Slavi.....New York..Manzanillo, *150 
Camaquey..... New Orl’ns. Manzanillo. 2,025 
| Se New York.. Manzanillo. 250 
Manzanillo.....New Orl’ns. Manzanillo. 1,300 
Manzanillo..... New Orl'ns.Cienfuegos. S00 
H. C. Flood.... New York. .Cienfuegos. 500 
H. C. Flood.....New York..Cienfuegos. *250 
Skocohein...... Mobile ..... Havana.... 350 
Estrada Palma.Key West...Havana.... 400 
on, New Orl’ns.Havana.... 300 
Chalmette..... New Orl’ns.Havana.... 1,000 
Abangarez..... New Orl’ns.Havana.... 1,100 
Anna Sufin..... Baltimore .Havana....*1,500 
Cartage... ssces New Orl'’ns.Havana.... 400 
Pinar del Rio...New York..Havana... .*2,000 
POTIBIMR,, 0600s New Orl’ns.Havana.... S00 
Manchiorreal...New Orl’ns.Santiago... 
Mandeville..... New Orl’ns.Santiago... 
Scamaguey..... New Orl’ns.Santiago... 
Guantanamo...New York. .Santiago... 
Edward Munch.Mobile ..... Santiago... 
He, BE vcedeee New York..Santiago... 
*Canadian. 


Luis MENENDEZ BLaANco. 





United States Flour Production and Exports 

United States wheat flour production from 
Sept. 1 to May 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), togethe: 
with the percentages of total increase: 











1922-28 1921-22 1920-21 

September ...... 12,540 13,349 9,650 
October ......... 13,384 13,917 9,961 
November ...... 13,625 10,221 9,88 
December ....... 10,76 8,856 8,745 
pe 10,218 9,496 8,924 
February ....... 9,395 9,325 8,0 
Serre 10,779 9,668 9,102 
pT ee ere 8,718 7,824 8,51 
SD 6s ecavevges se 9,135 8,458 8,44 

FREAD 6 cidvices 98,560 91,114 81,2 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
TORRES. wodviccececess 8 es 
RRBO FER es cg sccces duce 21 12 


United States wheat flour exports from 
Sept. 1 to April 30 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 








1922-28 1921-22 1920-21 

September ...... 1,301 1,802 938 
eee 1,510 1,557 1,607 
November ....... 1,556 1,246 1,101 
December ...... 1,500 1,014 952 
MEET was sees 1,161 1,099 1,280 
February ....... 1,379 1,203 1,019 
rere 1,430 1,495 1,370 
I oo soho sse 1,167 1,198 1,591 

oo 11,004 10,614 9,858 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
it) © Seer rere 4 ° 
>) Sire re se 12 8 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 

Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 


credi{ is given The Northwestern Miller. 








onvon, Ena., June 13, 1923 








Today was Queen Alexandra’s Rose 


Day, and a special effort was made to 
crexi: a record collection for the hos- 
pita’: the goal being £1,000 for each 
of 1. 60 years that Queen Alexandra 
has ‘cen in this country. In addition to 
stree’ collections, parties of ladies vis- 
ited '.e Stock Exchange, the Baltic and 
the (orn Exchange. In the latter, a 


subs: :iption list was much in evidence, 
and .; addition a signed photograph of 
Quec:) Alexandra was raffled. 

Bu-iness, of course, suffered. Whether 
it wa. fear of the collectors or condi- 
tions in the trade that kept buyers away 
is liwrd to say, but the fact remains 
thers was only a very moderate at- 
tendance on the market and, in the ab- 
sence of demand, prices for Manitoba 
wheats finished the day with 6d decline 
from the early morning. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Cavies from both America and Can- 
ada are decidedly dearer on the week, 
but it cannot be said that buyers’ ideas 
have advanced in like proportion, for not 
only is the demand for Canadian flours 
quiet, but there is some desire on the 
part of buyers with parcels arriving to 
try to get deliveries delayed. The news 
of floods in the hard winter States has 
had no effect on the trade. Demand is 
very slow, and although on the basis 
of last week’s prices there was every 
appearance of strong flours coming par- 
tially into their own again, the advance 
has checked business, and many bakers 
are averse to blending imported flour 
with the home milled article, unless the 
price for the former is very attractive. 

The attitude of the labor employed in 
bakeries is toward doing as little as is 
possible during working hours. To blend 
makes extra trouble; and unless the mas- 
ter baker himself is constantly on the 
spot to see that his orders are carried 
out the men will always use the flour 
that gives the least trouble, hence the 
difficulty of getting back trade that has 
~ used the imported flour for some 
ime. 

It is generally accepted that bakers’ 
contracts are getting to a point where 
“finis” might be written, but in the pres- 
ent condition of the market there does 
not seem any incentive to make them 
enter into fresh ones. Rumor says the 
millers are not running near full time, 
and it is considered that the production 
of flour in this country at present must 
be much below the normal summer level. 

Medium quality Canadian export pat- 
ents are on offer at 34@34s 6d for early 
July seaboard, but if the statements of 
mil! agents are to be relied upon, the 
Volume of business'they are doing is 
limited. Better quality export patents 
can be purchased at 34s 6d, c.i.f., but 
it is understood that importers are pre- 
pared to accept this figure for pur- 
chases they made last work. Top quality 
Canadian patents are offered at 36s 6d, 
net, cif. 

Kansas flours are not offered at all 
freely, and when cables do arrive they 
are generally above buyers’ ideas. Good 
quality export patents have come through 
at 35s 6d ont straight run at 34s 6d, 
with a good clear at 32s 6d, meeting a 


small trade for last half July and first 
half August seaboard, 

Choice Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at 26s 6d, c.i.f., with ordinary 
quality at 25s, and Argentine low grade, 
on June bill of lading, at 23s 94d, c.i-f. 

While not by any means large, the bulk 
of the trade done during the past week 
has been in Australian flours, which have 
been offered at 33@34s, c.i.f., according 
to position, the near at hand lots mak- 
ing the higher value. The spot value is 
about the same as the forward price. 

The nominal value of London made 
straight run is reported to be down at 
39s 6d, delivered, which would be about 
equal to 36s, c.if., but even if this is 
not correct, as one of the trade papers 
puts it, actual taking prices are 2s 6d 
@3s below the official quotation. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the week have 
been ample for requirements. Those 
from Argentina are probably low grade 
flours. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 Ibs, are as follows: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 6,219; Canada, At- 
lantic, 22,234; Australia, 2,000; Argen- 
tina, 4,560, 

WHEAT PRICES 

There is little change in actual prices, 
but the market closed at the lowest of 
the day. No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage sold at 47s 6d, c.i.f., which is 
unchanged on the week; May-June par- 
cels sold at 46s 9d, after making 47s 3d; 
June-July and July-August are on the 
same parity at 46s 6d. Australians are 
on offer at 50s, afloat, which is un- 
changed. Rosafe, 621%-lb, afloat, is of- 
fered at 46s 6d, with June-July at 46s. 
Choice white Karachi, afloat, is quoted 
at 47s; shipping or shipped has been sold 
at 46s 6d, with May-June and June-July 
offering at 45s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Although mills are running short time, 
with a consequent smaller output of 
offals, prices are easy, mainly owing to 
large arrivals of imported goods, which 
are creating very keen competition in 
order to dispose of same and avoid land- 
ing. Bran, after selling at £5 5s per ton, 
ex-mill, early in the week, has been held 
today at £5 7s 6d. Middlings, although 
fairly firm at the decline, can be pur- 
chased today at £7 5s, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are easier at £5 5s, c.i.f. Fine 
Plate middlings are quotably unchanged 
at £7 15s, cif. Fine Brazilian mid- 
dlings are offered at £7 15s, c.i.f., ship- 
ping or shipped. 

‘ OATMEAL 


Trade papers say the market is un- 
changed. While this may be true of the 
imported article, i oA poo for Scotch 
manufacture is inclined to harden, for 
not only are millers in Scotland get- 
ting short of oats but the prospects for 
the new crop point to it being later than 
last year on account of bad weather. 
This particularl — to Midlothian, 
which is being held at 56s 3d, ex-store. 
Aberdeen is nominally unchanged at 50s, 
ex-store. London mills report a steady 
trade at an unchanged price, this being 
44s, ex-mill. American and Canadian 
oatmeals are held firmly at the old prices 
by the millers, although it is reported 
that there has been some weakening in 
one case, Mill prices may be considered 
as 38s 6d, with rolled oats at 39s 6d, 
both c.i.f. . 

BIRCH’S IN CORNHILL 


On Cornhill, just opposite the Royal 
Exchange, stands an old-time shop, which 
has occupied the same site for 200 to 
300 years. It bears the name of 
“Birch’s,” and the firm does business as 
a confectioner and caterer. It is a 
favorite resort of city men for luncheon, 


and the firm has also had the honor of 
providing the banquets given by the lord 
mayor of London and the City of Lon- 
don Corporation for most of the time 
it has been in existence. 

Changes have to be made in even the 
best-regulated and time-honored firms, 
and it is has been found necessary to 
build new and up-to-date kitchens and 
ovens to take the place of the brick 
ovens, which have baked their last batch. 
In these old brick ovens was baked the 
pastry for all the great royal and civic 
functions at the Guild Hall during 10 
reigns. When Victoria was given a ban- 
quet to celebrate her accession, the 
pastries came from these ovens, which 
were old even then. The Baddeley cake 
of Drury Lane Theatre has always been 
baked in them, according to the terms 
of the bequest in the Baddeley will. 

A replica of the bakehouse, with its 
sanded flour, has been placed in the 
famous old shop, and the ovens have 
been included. The new kitchens and 
ovens have been placed at the top of 
the building, instead of in the basement. 
For more than 200 years there has been 
a space of dry pavement in Cornhill, 
even on the wettest days, a puzzle of 
which few knew the solution, but if in- 
quiry had been made it would have been 
found that underneath that stretch of 
pavement was Birch’s ovens. 

NOTES 

P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam, announce 
that their senior manager, G. Meyer, who 
has been associated with their firm for 
about 40 years, retired, at his own re- 
quest, on June 1. The business is now 
under the management of Jb. Schudde- 
boom, who has also been associated with 
the firm for several years as assistant 
manager. 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., left on 
a visit to centr 1 Europe this week. He 
expects to return to London in two 
weeks’ time, when he hopes to sail for 
home, having been on this side in the 
interests of his firm for the past six 
months. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has been a marked revival in 
the demand for wheat, and shipments 
have been heavy, but a big proportion 
is again destined for the Continent. Ar- 
rivals have been fairly large from Can- 
ada, but the majority seems to be going 
straight into the mill’s silos, with the 
consequence that the stock on spot here 
does not show any marked increase. In 
comparison with last week, Liverpool 
markets show about 9d per qr rise, but 
this has been very irregular, and some 
of the Argentine quotations are even 
lower than in the previous week. Liver- 
pool graded wheat futures have ruled 
steady all the week, and show an ad- 
vance of about 114d, being quoted for 
July delivery at 9s 8d, with October at 
9s 514d, 


The trade in imported flour remains ° 


very quiet, although importers generally 
report a rather better inquiry for spot 
stuff. Buyers, however, do not seem 
eager to take hold on forward shipments. 
Manitoba expcrt patents are quoted for 
June and first half July seaboard at 
34s 6d, with top patents at about 3s 
more and on spot a fair demand at 
36s, ex-quay. Australian patents are in- 
clined to be dull on spot, owing to re- 
cent arrivals. Demand remains poor at 
36s, ex-quay, while for shipment they are 
offered at 33s 3d for June and first 
half July seaboard. American soft win- 
ter patents in fair demand, and about 
unchanged at 39s, c.i.f., for first half 
July seaboard. 

In the home milling trade there has 
been only a quiet demand, but for the 


last two or three days, with bakers’ 
stocks getting rather low, there has been 


a slight improvement. Liverpool quo- 
tations are inclined to be about 6d lower, 
bakers being quoted at 35s 6d, with 
straight run at 2s more. On May 16 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board an- 
nounced that from that date the master 
porterage would be reduced a further 
10 per cent, but this is still 155 per 
cent above pre-war figures, and must be 
cut further if any good is to accrue to 
the trade, as 10 per cent means only an 
infinitesimal difference. 

There is a rather better demand for 
low grade flour. Plate flour for June 
and first half July seaboard has been 
sold at £9 10s, and there is a fair in- 
quiry for American second clear at about 
94s, c.i.f., for June seaboard. On spot, 
however, demand is rather slow, buyers 
being well stocked. There are no offers 
of American linseed cake to report, but 
considerable business is being done by 
resellers at £8 15s@£9 for June-July- 
August seaboard. These prices are all 
well below the price the cake was origi- 
nally bought for, but there has been so 
much purchased for this market that 
buyers here simply have to unload at 
a loss. 


SCOTLAND 

Within the space of three days there 
were both downward and upward move- 
ments on the Scottish market. No fac- 
tors emerged to warrant this oscillation, 
and it is presumed that there may have 
been some short selling and that oper- 
ators were caught. The prices ‘ruling 
today on the c.i.f. basis for flours, both 
home milled and imported, are as fol- 
lows: home milled ordinary grade 32s 
6d, high grade about 35s. Imported 
Manitobas, top grade 35s 6d@36s, ex- 
port patents 32s 9d@33s. Manitoba 
clears are offered at 32s@32s 6d, and 
top American winters at about 38s, with 
extra fancies at 36s@36s 6d. Australian 
flours are rather dearer at 34@35s. 

A few offers of new crop flours have 
been received. For July-August ship- 
ment American winters are offered at 
38s@38s 6d, but practically nothing in 
the way of business has been done. As 
yet no offers of Kansas new crop flours 
have arrived, 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 


Stocks are low, but bakers are not 
much interested. Since the price of 
bread was last fixed the cost of flour to 
the baker has receded to the extent of 
4@5s per sack. This would seem to 
leave a margin for further reduction. 
There are cases in Glasgow, and in vari- 
ous other centers, where a 714d loaf is 
available, but the common or standard 
price is still 9d per 4-lb loaf. 


OFFALS FROM HOLLAND 
The home millers have received a bit 
of a fright over the importation of offals 
from Holland at 5s per ton below the 
price ruling for the home product. The 
Dutch bran is well thought of on the 
market, and the alternative supply at 
cheaper rates will not help home millers 
to weather a very dull time. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 

The slight rise in the price of Aus- 
tralian flour was not unexpected. Com- 
pared with the parity ruling last Sep- 
tember as between wheat and flour, the 
current charge for Australian flour 
makes wheat still about 2s 6d per qr 
too dear. 


IRELAND 
The trade on the whole is slightly bet- 
ter both in the north and the south of 
Ireland. This, however, refers chiefly to 
some business whiich has been done for 
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shipment, as the demand on spot has 
not shown any improvement, and in the 
north of Ireland there has been a re- 
turn in isolated cases to the cutting 
which was so prevalent some weeks ago 
for prompt delivery. 

Although importers have not large 
stocks of spot flour, resellers have ap- 
parently more than they feel is good 
for them, and with the pronounced weak- 
ness in price of the last two or three 
weeks in the forward positions there is 
a tendency on the part of holders to 
become anxious to realize. 

Home millers in both the north and 
south of Ireland find trade extremely 
dull, and new business with them is en- 
tirely at a standstill. Their prices are 
at present out of line with Australian 
and English flour, as the cheapest price 
today for good home made flour is 
around 40s, net, c.i.f. terms, Belfast, and 
42s, Dublin. 

Soft winter importers ore looking for- 
ward to increased business in the au- 
tumn, when the new crop from America 
is moving properly. For old American 
export patents 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 40s, Dublin, would be accepted, and 
there are offers of new crop flour for 
July-August shipment at 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 39s, Dublin. There have 
been one or two little lots bought for 
shipment, prompt and extended, but for 
importers’ own account, 

Strong flours have been selling better, 
and quotations are dearer on the week. 
Good patents are quoted at 36s 3d and 
37s 3d Belfast and Dublin, respectively, 
and firm offers at last week’s prices 
have been refused. Export patents are 
now quoted at 34s 6d, net, ci.f., Bel- 
fast, and 35s 6d, Dublin. There were 
isolated parcels sold under blind marks 
at 6d@I1s per sack below these figures. 

Spot prices have again been cut, re- 
sellers being so anxious to sell that they 
have been willing to take 1s per sack 
under above quotations in Belfast and 
the north of Ireland. Dublin and the 
south, however, have not been anxious 
to sacrifice the flour, and have refused 
to sell any they have on spot at less 
than about 6d@I1s per sack over ship- 
ment price, ex-store, and will not ac- 
cept anything under the pom at which 
the flour could be replaced for shipment. 

Minneapolis flours, es repre- 
sented by one brand, are offered at 35@ 
36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Demand is fairly 
steady and, despite the position and good 
value offered by both home millers and 
Canadian mills, there are still a great 
many consumers who like to have some 
Minneapolis flour in their mixtures, but 
most of the Minneapolis quotations are 
completely out of line with prices from 
other centers. 

There have been frequent offers of 
new Kansas flour for July-August ship- 
ment, but the price has not been tempt- 
ing enough for such a long way ahead. 
The figure at which they could be worked 
is around 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
34s 6d, Dublin. Kansas flours have been 
off the market now for so long a time 
that bakers have got out of the habit of 
using them, and some strong inducement 
in the way of price is needed to re- 
introduce them. 

Australian flours have been freely of- 
fered and, although there is not such 
extreme pressure to cut prices as a week 
ago, owing to the fact that there have 
been no further arrivals, the exception- 
ally good value of the flour has led to 
increased inquiry, and holders are in- 
clined to ask a little better price. 


OATMEAL 


There have been some very keen offers 
made for shipment of both flaked and 
medium cut oatmeal at lower prices. 
These quotations came principally from 
American mills, as the best makes of 
Canadian are out of line. A good Ca- 
nadian medium cut meal is quoted at 
40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
4ls, Dublin, and business has been done 
in American meal of similar cut at fully 
2s a sack less money, either port. 

The spot demand is not very good 
from the importer’s standpoint, but dis- 
tributors report trade a little better and 
they should soon be in the market again. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have kept distinctly firm. 
The demand for home milled is 
taking into consideration the time of the 
year and despite the importations of 
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foreign bran and pollard, which are 
now being freely offered by both Liver- 
pool and London houses in Belfast and 
Dublin. Very fine white sharps are 
scarce, being quoted at £11@£11 10s 
per ton, either Belfast or Dublin. Home 
pollards are quoted at £10, and foreign 
pollards at £9, full landed terms, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. White bran of the fancy 
broad type is still able to command over 
£11, delivered, local medium cut £10, 
and small red type £9. 

The slight demand for linseed cake is 
limited to spot or passage goods. Good 
foreign cakes have been bought at £10 
per ton, landed, either port. Stocks are 
ample for all requirements in Dublin, 
and are rather too big in Belfast and 
the north of Ireland. Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are firm, the demand chiefly 
being met by local made at £13 per ton, 
but there is a limited supply of foreign 
cake on spot in Belfast obtainable at 
about £12, delivered. Meal is about £11 
@E£11 10s, according to analysis. Indian 
meal is very dull at £9 10s@£9 15s. 

Flaked maize for cattle feeding is £11 
5s@£11 10s, f.o.r., Belfast, and about 
£11 15s, Dublin. 


HOLLAND 


The cessation of the downward move- 
ment of American wheat induced a fair 
number of importers to give considera- 
tion to such offerings as were in the mar- 
ket, with the result that a number of 
sales were put through. 

This market of late has been fairly 
strong in consequence of the abnormal 
weather we are experiencing but, owing 
to the weak attitude of American mar- 
kets, buyers were not inclined to pur- 
chase. Importers have reason to believe 
that American quotations may now be 
viewed with more confidence, and they 
therefore have started buying on a basis 
of $6 per 220 lbs, or 100 kilos, c.i.f., for 
Kansas hard wheat straight flour for 
July-August shipment. 

As millers, on their offers being ac- 
cepted, raised their prices 25c, although 
at such time wheat prices had remained 
unchanged, importers did not feel in- 
clined to pay the full increase, but 
counter bids finally resulted in additional 
sales at $6.10@6.15, after which, how- 
ever, further buying was stopped, the 
mills, apparently, not seeing their way 
to meet buyers. 

Owing to higher wheat prices, offers of 
flour were higher again today and no 
bids under $6.35 received consideration, 
which price importers are unable to pay, 
in view of the competition of the home 
milled product. 

For the latter commodity millers are 
now asking 16.75 florins per 100 kilos 
for prompt delivery, which means an 
advance over the week of fully 25 Dutch 
cents per 100 kilos, and at this price 
the offers are not very pressing. 

It remains difficult to foresee the near 
future of this market, but the position 
is not unfavorable, should the weather 
remain as it is, for the winter crops, so 
well forward on account of a mild win- 
ter, require warmth to mature, but the 
temperature at the present time has 
fallen again, the nights especially being 
very cold for this time of the year. 

Opinion will vary with the weather 
but, from whatever point considered, 
stocks of American flour are small, and 
although of late the use of such flour 
has fallen off, there is always a demand 
for it. 


HUNGARY 


The flour market continues slow and 
featureless. Owing to the action of 
Budapest bakers, who locked out their 
operatives three weeks ago, the home 
consumption has decreased, master bak- 
ers making the bread instead of their 
men. The export of flour is almost at 
a standstill, though the government has 
abolished the export duty on flours to 
be exported within the. agreement con- 
cluded with the Dutch firm of William 
H. Miiller & Co. 

However, in face of high wheat prices, 
which contrast with the declining tend- 
ency of the international wheat market, 
Hungary cannot compete in Czecho-Slo- 


- vakia with American flours, which are 


liberally offered at Prague at 2.70@2.95 
Czecho crowns for patents, while Hun- 
arian top grades are quoted at 2.75, 
elivered on the frontier, or about 3.05, 
delivered at Prague. From the 1,400 car- 








loads forming the object of the above 
transaction, only about 65 per cent have 
been exported, and in face of the con- 
tinually declining tendency of the Chi- 
cago wheat market Hungary cannot come 
in line with prices ruling abroad unless 
domestic wheat prices undergo a fur- 
ther reduction. This is not improbable 
if the crop outlooks continue favorable 
and the crown currency keeps its level 
on the Ziirich Exchange. 

During the past four weeks a decline 
of wheat prices has taken place. Quota- 
tions on the Budapest Corn Exchange, 
converted into cents on the basis of the 
dollar exchange of 5,300, are as follows, 
per bushel: wheat, $1.33; rye, 88c; bar- 
ley, 87c; oats, 93c; corn, 84c. 

The flour quotations of the amalga- 
mated Budapest mills, per 280 lbs, de- 
livered, in Budapest, are as follows: top 

rade patents, $10.70; cooking flours, 

10.50; bread flour, $10.30. 

The action of the Hungarian minister 
of food in attempting to bring pressure 
to bear upon wheat prices by means of 
a united abstention of millers and grain 
traders, who are bound by an agreement 
not to exceed certain price limits fixed 
from time to time as regards their pur- 
chases, has had some effect by placing 
a check upon a further considerable rise 
in wheat. The good crop outlook also 
had a weakening effect but, nevertheless, 
offers from farmers did not improve 
materially and they obstinately persist 
in their withholding attitude, which is 
based upon the expectation of a further 
depreciation of the Hungarian crown, 
which on the Ziirich Exchange since the 
end of April has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 centimes. 

Thus the efficacy of the above men- 
tioned coercive measure is only prob- 
lematical, as the only really effective 
means would be the seizing of farmers’ 
supplies. However, the government re- 
frains from such a step, which would 
meet the most violent opposition on the 
part of the farmers, who are said to 
have in store about 20 to 25 per cent of 
last year’s wheat crop. 

Offers of rye are better, but in Hun- 
gary there is little demand for this 
cereal, while the export of rye flours is 
rather at a standstill. 

The general opinion is that the actual 
level of wheat prices can hardly be main- 
tained if the weather continues favorable 
and if Hungary should reap a better 
wheat crop than that of last year. How- 
ever, much depends also upon the fur- 
ther development of the crown currency 
and of the international wheat market. 


ILLINOIS MILLERS MEET 


Thirty-eighth Annual Convention Held at 
Sparta—All Officers Re-elected—Trade 
ni 
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Sr. Louis, Mo.—The thirty-eighth an- 
nual session of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ 
Sparta Country Club, Sparta, Wednes- 
day, June 27. Unfavorable weather pre- 


. vented some of the members of the or- 


ganization from being present, but de- 
spite that handicap the meeting was well 
attended and a particularly enjoyable 
one, as more attention than usual was 
given to social features. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Ziebold, and the millers and 
their guests were welcomed to Sparta 
by the mayor, who in his address pointed 
out the industrial and social advantages 
of the city. Response was made b 
E. Meek, of Marissa, who called atten- 
tion to the fact that the association has 
lived for nearly two generations and 
that it is an organization of friendship 
rather than one of hard and fast rules. 
He spoke of the need of counsel and con- 
sideration, as the past two years have 
been strenuous ones for the milling in- 
dustry in thfs territory as well as else- 
where. 

President Ziebold, prior to calling on 
J. L. Grigg, secretary-treasurer, for his 
annual report, briefly outlined the con- 
ditions prevailing in this section, saying 
emphatically that the farmers were now 
in a worse position than ever before. 
Secretary Grigg read a letter from Gov- 
ernor Small, of Illinois, in which he ex- 
pressed his re at being unable to at- 
tend the meeting, and saying that if the 
association would call another in the near 
future in a convenient locality he would 
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be glad to enter into a conference with 
the millers regarding their problems, par- 
ticularly that of using flour in Illinois 
institutions made from Illinois wheat. 

Mr. Grigg then spoke of the efforts 
now being made to further the use of 
Illinois flour throughout the state, and 
later outlined the association’s legislative 
activities of the past year and the ac- 
complishments from these efforts. His 
report showed a balance on hand in the 
treasury of $422. 

Killian Coerver, vice president of the 
association, reported on the progress be 
ing made by soft’ wheat millers in their 
flour campaign in the South. His re- 
port was followed by a general discus 
sion, in which it was brought out that 
14 of the millers present were members 
of the organization working toward the 
furtherance of trade in the territory 
mentioned above. . 

William N. Baltz, who was the dele 
gate of the association at the recent 
tional wheat conference in Chicago 
also a representative of the gover: 
the state, made a brief report. 
pressed the belief that not ur 
world was firmly united would 
American farmer find peace and pro 
perity. 

The problem of the southern I!!inois 
miller and agriculturist in their ‘ivht 
against flag smut in wheat was co:.:)) 
ered by W. L. Burlison, of the Si: ic 
College of Agriculture. He spoke of 
how widely scattered the disease 1 
now become, and mentioned some of ||: 
suggested means of combating it. 

Miss Ruth Wardall, head of the hone 


economics department of the Univer.ity 
of Illinois, gave an address, illustraicd 
by charts, on bread made from vi:iri is 


grades and qualities of flour. Her «<- 
dress was followed by a lengthy dis- 
cussion regarding the use of soft wheat 
flour in bread making and the work of 
the institution she represented in dleri\ 
ing the best formulas for such bakin 
The responsibility of the miller in see- 
ing to it that only good wheat is sold 
for seed and the work done under the 
Illinois seed law were subjects of an 
address by Albert C. Wilson, chief seed 
analyst of the state division of plant 
industry. He expressed the belief that 
the problems of the farmers would soon 


be worked out, and stated that the only 
way to produce better wheat is to have 
every one interested lend all possille as 


sistance toward seeing that only good 
seed is planted. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
Mr. Meek was chairman, introduced reso- 
lutions of thanks to the citizens of 
Sparta for their hospitality and to the 
speakers for their efforts toward tnak- 
ing the meeting a success. Both were 
adopted. 

All officers were re-elected for the en- 
suing year. They are: George W. Zie- 
bold, Waterloo, president; Killian Coer- 
ver, Valmeyer, vice president; William 
N. Baltz, Millstadt, vice president; J. 
L. Grigg, Sparta, secretary-treasurer. 

The entertainment features of t!s 
meeting were particularly enjoyable. 
chicken dinner was served in the club 
house at noon. An adjacent golf course 
and lake were freely used during the 


day. 
W. G. Martin, Je. 





Netherlands—Crops 


Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Departement van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
2,541 ae 27,695 388 


° 1 
1921... 8,562 3,302 20,001 1°.646 
1920... 5,993 2,743 ee. 20,443 14,245 
1919.. 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 15,714 
1918... 65,431 2,615 205 18,617 1°,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 17,858 15,261 
1916.. 4,786 2,379 286 17,925 1!,645 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 11,116 
1914... 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 1. 471 
1913:.. 5,164 3,131 480 18,909 1,595 
1912... 5,604 3,364 498 16,317 1° 094 
1911 5,511 3,416 379 17,724 1¢ 110 
1910 4,441 3,104 . 18,039 15,357 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’t - Rye 


S9S8...52 156 62 12 491 
a ae 180 62 14 383 492 
1920..... 152 56 395 a 
1919..... 168 67 19 389 ¢ 
PO Sp 148 60 21 392 a 
1 ee 121 52 20 383 “ 

SHOR ys 52 134 60 18 343 ¢ 

Se 163 64 19 358 : 

O86... 148 67 24 348 po 

ES buns 14 66 26 348 4 

1912..... 143 66 29 341 eT 

ee 142 69 32 $41 
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HUMIDITY, ACTUAL AND RELATIVE 





Effects of Moisture and Temperature on Flour Mill Stocks Discussed in 
; Paper Delivered by Edgar S. Miller, Superintendent Leavenworth 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, at Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, at Chicago, June 6 


Those who have read any considerable 
amount of milling literature should be 
fairly familiar with man’s struggle for 
pure and palatable food. Milling litera- 
ture has been long on ancient history, 
even if modern scientific data has been 
somewhat lacking. We read that the 
earliest attempts at flour making consist- 
ed of pounding grain between two 
stones, using, at first, the whole of the 
mass for bread making, and later, elimi- 
natiny some of the husks by various 
methods. We know something of how 
man harnessed, first the animal, and then 
the wind, the water, and the energy re- 
leased by combustion, for the purpose of 
facilitating the milling of grain; and we 
are forced to conclude that he intends to 
have pure flour and white bread at almost 
any cost, in spite of the assertion made 
by some of the world’s greatest pseudo- 
scientists that both are rank poisons. 

Tic modern miller has progressed far 
in his efforts toward the elimination of 
undesirable substances from grain intend- 
ed for bread making. He has almost, but 
not quite, succeeded in producing pure 
flour from the wheat berry. He is not 
satisfied, of course; nor will he be satis- 
fied with anything short of perfection. 
His problem is not entirely that of separa- 
tion, as some insist; for he must not only 
separate the desirable portions from the 
undesirable, but he must avoid, as nearly 
as he can, injury to the millions of deli- 
cate cells which go to make up the flour 
bearing material within the kernel. 

Only within the last few years has a 
determined effort been made toward ap- 
plying scientific principles to the manu- 
facture of flour. Some years previously 
the wheat berry and its products had 
been studied closely by a few chemists 
and physicists, but the rank and file of 
commercial millers paid little attention to 
their findings. It was, and is, rather hard 
to make the average operative miller 
realize that the apparently insignificant 
grain of wheat is a highly complex or- 
ganism. For some time the milling world 
looked upon these investigators as aca- 
demic parasites. The hard-headed miller 
was likely to fall back upon that old 
idiom of the craftsman: “It’s all right in 
theory, but it won’t work in practice.” He 
didn’t know enough about the theory to 
say whether it would work in practice or 
not, and, unfortunately, the theorist 
didn’t know enough about the mechanical 
side of milling to say, either. Two groups 
grew up—the theorist on the one side, and 
the mechanic on the other—each unable 
to speak the other’s language, and both 
too stiff-necked to try to learn. Unfor- 
tunately, the grouping still persists, 
though there is some evidence of amalga- 
mation; and the hope of the milling in- 
dustry, and of any industry, lies in the 
melting pot, which may, at some time, 
produce a group which is neither wholly 
- og nor mechanical, and yet is 

th. 

It is hard to estimate what the two hos- 
tile groups have cost the milling industry 
and the world. Because of his superiority 
in juggling words, the theorist has had 
all the best of it with the public. Witness 
the asinine theories propounded by the 
food faddists, and listened to with re- 
spect, even if not acted upon in any 
large measure, by the general public. 
Note that for all the public moneys ap- 
propriated for the advancement of indus- 
trial science, very little real benefit has 
ever accrued to the mechanical, or en- 
finecring, side of the milling industry. 

he theorist has been in complete con- 
trol; and his theories are seldom con- 
cerned with such commonplace things as 

influence of spirality and differential 
Speeds of corrugated rolls upon the ma- 
terial po Sates or the effects of tem- 
agp changes upon the moist stocks 
ng operated upon by machines whose 
accumulated heat, a necessary accompani- 
ment of the consecutive milling process, 
Must be reckoned with. 
However, the other group has been no 


less expensive. Because the practical 
miller and the milling engineer have 
steadfastly refused to consider the side 
of the theorist, or to accept some of his 
theories on probation long enough to 
find out whether they were true or not, 
many costly errors of omission and com- 
mission have undoubtedly been made. The 
public in general, and the milling indus- 
try in particular, has paid the bill. 

A few months ago I was privileged to 
examine several hundred cards returned 
to the secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers by members of that 
body. Suggestions of subjects to be con- 
sidered at this convention were written 
upon these cards, in addition to the writ- 
ers’ choice of cities for the 1923 conven- 
tion. And it struck me as somewhat sig- 
nificant that, of the many requests for the 
consideration of the effects of humidity 
on mill stocks, the most were from millers 
who are operating modern, daylight mills. 

Of course it may be that the reasons 
for this are that the more live and pro- 
gressive millers are running such mills. 
I can say this with good grace, since the 
mill buildings in which I work were built 
40 or 50 years ago; and even though they 
now house modern equipment, we use a 
good many electric lights, even at noon. 
But there are other things that make me 
wonder whether the engineers who de- 
signed the latest improved mill buildings 
could not have profitably given a little 
consideration to theory. 

If it is true, as we know it is, that the 
amount of moisture which air can hold is 
dependent upon the temperature of the 
air, it is obvious that temperature changes 
within a flour mill are always accom- 
panied by changes in both the relative 
humidity and the actual amount of mois- 
ture present in the atmosphere. If the 
air becomes warmer, its relative humid- 
ity will decrease; but since it always has 
access to our stocks, which are carrying 
a considerable amount of water, the ac- 
tual humidity will be greater, also. Un- 
der such conditions it is inevitable that 
the portions of our stocks which carry 
the most moisture will give up moisture to 
the air. Immediately, the strata of air 
in contact with these damp particles 
will increase in humidity. Some of the 
heat units which were in the air will then 
be in the water-vapor given off by the 
stock; and while the actual quantity of 
heat in a given volume of air and water 
vapor will remain the same, the sensible 
heat will be slightly lowered because of 
the greater specific heat of the water 
vapor. But should this moist air come in 
contact with some portions of the stocks, 
or some other substance, which are much 
cooler, these bodies may actually absorb 
some of its heat. Its capacity for hold- 
ing water will be diminished, and actual 
precipitation may result. 

Modern flour mill construction has 
given little attention to heat insulation. 
The materials of which the floors and 
walls are made are rather good conduc- 
tors of heat. Glass, which is used plen- 
tifully, is not only a good conductor; it 
is also an excellent medium for the trans- 
mission of the radiant heat of the sun. It 
is not surprising that temperature 
changes are very rapid and severe. When 
the sun shines full upon the glass side of 
one of these modern structures, and the 
outside atmosphere becomes very warm 
from the heat reflected by the earth, the 
air within the building responds very 
quickly. Add to this the heat generated 
by the machines in the performance of 
their work, and a temperature altogether 
too high for — would soon result. 
To remedy this condition, fans are used 
to exhaust the heated air from the build- 
ing, replacing it with the cooler outside 
atmosphere. > 

Now whatever the relative humidity 
outside the building, it is certain that it 
will be much lower by the time the air 
comes in contact with the mill stocks, 
since it will have absorbed heat from the 
walls, the windows and the machines, 


High evaporative loss is inevitable, be- 
cause the drier air will absorb water from 
any available source, and the wetter por- 
tions of the stocks offer the only procur- 
able moisture. Even in installations using 
tubular dust collectors, and exhausting 
within the building, the heated air is 
usually removed from the building 
through upper windows during the hot 
season; for to return it to the machines 
would mean returning its heat as well as 
its moisture, a condition which would in- 
crease the actual, but not the relative 
humidity. 

In cold weather the materials of which 
the buildings are constructed are just 
as efficient in conducting the heat or 
the room to the colder outside atmosphere. 
A great deal of heat must be supplied, 
and it is usually accomplished by placing 
radiators along the walls, under the win- 
dows. If fans exhausting to the outside 
are used, the heated air within the build- 
ing is rapidly removed, and cold air will 
have to seep in around the windows to 
take its place. If the outdoor atmosphere 
had a temperature of 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and a relative humidity of 70 per 
cent, it is certain that after acquiring a 
temperature of 80 degrees, as it often 
does, its relative humidity would be only 
about 14 per cent. There is no doubt that 
a strenuous effort to supply the deficiency 
would be made, and an evaporative loss of 
2, per cent will often be encountered. 

Where the warm, moist air is dis- 
charged within the building, as is the 
case in only a very few of the newer in- 
stallations, excessive evaporative loss is 
not sustained in cool weather. Great 
fluctuations of temperature do occur, 
however, if the building is of the day- 
light, glass and concrete type, and condi- 
tions are often encountered where the 
evaporation is so small that the stocks 
will retain too much moisture. In such 
cases dehydration is sometimes necessary, 
a part of the warm, moist air from the 
purifiers and rolls being allowed to 
escape, and certain quantities of the out- 
side atmosphere being brought in over 
heated radiators to take its place. Such 
a situation calls for a great deal of care 
on the part of the miller, and much of it 
could undoubtedly be avoided if build- 
ings were constructed of materials which 
are better insulators of heat. 

We millers who have served time upon 
the night trick have no doubt that better 
milling conditions obtain during the cool 
early morning hours of the summer 
months than during the heated periods of 
the day. We don’t need a hygrometer to 
tell us the relative humidity ; we know that 
conditions are good. But scientific prog- 
ress is based upon knowing the “why” of 
things; and in order to gather some data 
regarding causes, a series of observations 
were made in August, 1922, over a period 
of 24 hours. 

The temperature at 8 a.m. was 84 de- 
grees, and at noon it had reached 96. A 
thermometer on the roller floor showed 
a temperature of 98, and a wet and dry 
bulb hygrometer on the side of a puri- 
fier on an upper floor stood at 79 and 94 
degrees, respectively. The wheat was en- 
tering the first break rolls with a tem- 
perature of 106, and a moisture content 
of 14.8 per cent. The flour was carrying 
12.65 per cent moisture, a rather high loss. 

The wheat, as received from the eleva- 
tor, had a temperature of 72 degrees and 
a moisture content of 12.2 per cent. 
Both heat and water were used for tem- 
pering, 24 hours ahead of the mill. And 
since no portion of the reduced stock was 
much colder than the air with which it 
came in contact, condensation and pre- 


cipitation were avoided. Even in the . 


warmest part of the day, and witha 
fairly high relative humidity, considering 
the temperature, the mill showed little 
evidence of sweating, and the stocks 
flowed freely. Bolting was somewhat im- 
paired, the flour appearing soft, and the 
tail of the mill rather white. The yield 
was 279 lbs to the barrel, and the ash on 
100 per cent flour was .45 per cent. 

The temperature continued to rise dur- 
ing the afternoon, and at 4 o’clock the 
thermometer on the grinding floor regis- 
tered 100. The hygrometer on the puri- 
fier stood at 85 and 98. The ground was 
still somewhat damp from rain which had 
fallen during the previous night, and the 
air seemed rather steamy. The tempera- 
ture and moisture content of the wheat 


at the rolls was the same as at the earlier. 
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hour, but the flour carried but 12.60 per 
cent moisture. 

The wheat blend was kept at approxi- 
mately the same temperature and degree 
of moisture during the night which fol- 
lowed, and at 9 p.m. the grinding floor 
thermometer had fallen to 94 degrees. 
The wet and dry bulbs on the purifier 
floor registered 76 and 90. At 3 a.m. the 
temperature on the roll floor was 82 de- 
grees, and the hygrometer stood at 70 
and 80. At 9 p.m. the flour contained 
12.85 per cent moisture and at 3 a.m., 
13.10 per cent. The 100 per cent flour 
at 9 o’clock contained. .444 ash, with a 
yield of 278 lbs from 7 to 9, while be- 
tween 1 and 3 a.m. the yield was 276 lbs, 
and the ash in 100 per cent flour was .446. 

It would seem that we had things 
coming our way about 3 a.m. The only 
difficulty was that they did not come 
quite far enough. I believe—and my 
belief is based also upon observations 
made at other times—that if the tem- 

erature had kept on falling until it 

ad reached about 65 or 70 degrees, and 

this temperature had been maintained 
long enough to have allowed the ma- 
chines to cool down, our milling condi- 
tions would have been very nearly ideal. 
In other words, beneficial natural laws 
were working for us, but they needed 
some assistance. 

Now while I made no effort toward 
accurately ascertaining the relative hu- 
midity of the atmosphere at the hours 
mentioned, there is no question, of 
course, that it was higher at 3 a.m. than 
at 4 p.m.’ But it is equally certain that 
the actual humidity—the quantity of 
moisture present in each cubic foot of 
air—was greater in the afternoon. And 
it would seem that it might be advisable 
for us, as millers, to give a little con- 
sideration to what it is we desire. Do 
we want warm air, a large quantity of 
moisture in that air, and therefore much 
humidity; or cold air with only a small 
amount of water vapor, but with a high 
relative humidity ? 

The correct definition of the term 
“relative humidity” may be quite gen- 
erally known, but it will bear repeating. 
It means, not the quantity of water 
vapor contained in the atmosphere, but 
the percentage of the quantity that the 
air is capable of holding. And since 
this quantity varies greatly with tem- 
perature, a relative humidity of 50 per 
cent may mean that air at a temperature 
of 30 degrees Fahrenheit contains about 1 
grain, avoirdupois, to each cubic foot, 
or that one cubic foot of air at 100 de- 
grees contains nearly 10 grains. 

Now if the air everywhere within the 
walls of a flour mill were absolutely 
uniform as to temperature and mois- 
ture content, and if it were always at 
rest, or moving at a uniform rate, the 
proposition of securing accurate data 
concerning the effects of moisture and 
heat upon mill streams would be greatly 
simplified. But as a matter of fact, the 
reading of a hygrometer placed upon 
the wall of the mill means almost noth- 
ing. This is because a stratum of air 
surrounding any body is influenced as to 
temperature by the temperature of that 
body. An illustration is the so-called 
“sweating” of a glass of ice-water set 
in a warm, quiet room, where the rela- 
tive humidity of the air is comparatively 
low. The layer of air immediately sur- 
rounding the glass does not long have 
the same percentage of relative humidity 
as does the bulk of the air in the room, 
although for some time the actual 
amount of moisture it contains will be 
the same. The heat units contained in 
the air will be rapidly absorbed by the 
water, the glass acting as a conductor, 


* and since water has more than four times 


the capacity for holding heat as has the 
same weight of air, the cooling effect 
will be very great. As there is little 
disturbance of equilibrium, the colder air 
will form a sort of blanket about the 
vessel, and immediately the temperature 
of this blanket of air is lowered to the 
point where its relative humidity” reaches 
100 per cent, precipitation of moisture, 
or condensation, begins. It is evidenced 
by drops of water forming upon the 
outer surface of the glass. 

Now suppose the glass of ice water 
were set in a room containing air with 
exactly the same temperature, and the 
same percentage of relative humidity; 
but instead of allowing the atmosphere to 
remain at rest, an electric fan was made 
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to produce a rapid movement of air 
around the glass. The absorption of 
heat by the water would be no less; it 
would actually be greater, since the cooler 
air in contact with the surface would be 
moved away, allowing warmer air to take 
its place. But there could be no con- 
densation, because no particles of mois- 
ture laden air would be left in proximity 
with the glass for a sufficient time to 
allow them to be cooled to the dew point. 
A hygrometer placed close to the cold 
surface would, in the first instance, show 
a rapidly increasing relative humidity, 
while in the second case little change 
would be noted. 

If we reverse the conditions just de- 
scribed—that is, if we use a closed vessel 
filled with hot water instead of the cold 
glass—it seems perfectly logical to expect 
the results to be reversed. Heat units 
would pass from the vessel to the sur- 
rounding air, and a blanket of air warmer 
than that of the room would form around 
the hot body. The relative humidity of 
this blanket would be lowered, though it 
would still contain exactly the same 
quantity of moisture as before, providing 
that no moist substance were present 
from which it could extract water. If the 
warmer body were a mass of middlings or 
wheat, instead of a vessel, the warm air 
blanket would immediately absorb mois- 
ture from the mass, for it would be 
warmer, but no wetter. 

If we should turn our fan upon the 
warm vessel, causing a rapid changing 
of air in contact with its surface, we 
would in time lower the relative humidity 
of the air within the whole room; for 
we would have made it warmer without 
supplying any moisture to satisfy its ap- 
petite. If, however, we did the same 
thing with the moist mass of wheat or 
middlings, the effects would be very dif- 
ferent. We would have removed, almost 
instantaneously, the blanket which was 
warmed by contact and cooled by evapo- 
ration, and the mass would certainly have 
become both cooler and drier. 

It is usually the lowering of the rela- 
tive humidity in the strata of air sur- 
rounding our stocks, the removal of the 
strata, and the substitution of other air 
which will be subjected to the same proc- 
ess, which is responsible for the actual 
drying of our stocks. Under the rolls 
this is brought about by the air absorb- 
ing heat from the heated rolls. 

An interesting experiment demonstrat- 
ing the condensation and absorption of 
moisture by cold hygroscopic bodies fol- 
lows: Two samples of air float flour with 
a moisture content of 12.85 per cent were 
obtained, They were placed in cans with 
ordinary loose fitting lids, and one was 
left in a drying oven until its tempera- 
ture had reached 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The other was placed in a cabinet the 
, temperature of which was low until it 
had acquired a temperature of 50 degrees. 
Both were then carefully weighed on an 
analytical balance, the lids removed, and 
the cans placed in a proofing cabinet 
where a wet and dry bulb hygrometer 
registered 97 and 102 degrees. At the 
expiration of 10 minutes the cold flour 
had absorbed 4.33 per cent moisture, 
while the warm material had taken up 
but 2.77 per cent. Since the warm flour 
was actually the drier, because it had 
lost moisture around the loose lid while 
in the drying oven, it had every chance to 
have absorbed the more. The reason that 
the colder one absorbed the greater 
amount must have been because the 
stratum of air which came in contact 
with its surface was cooled to the dew 
point, and water was actually precipi- 
tated upon the flour. 
heat of the flour was low, the transference 
of heat was much less than would have 
been the case if cold water, enclosed in a 
vessel of good conductivity, had been 
used, 

In our milling process we sometimes 
encounter material which is so much cool- 
er than the air with which it comes in 
contact*that actual precipitation can and 
does take place. Metal bolting cloth 
sometimes causes condensation because 
the materials of which it is made are 
such good conductors that the heat of the 
stock is rapidly removed. Having a low 
specific heat, the metal becomes very 
cold; for the heat is absorbed by a com- 
paratively large body of air, which has a 
higher specific heat than the metal. The 
dew point of the air in actual contact with 
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the stock and the metal is sometimes 
reached, and minute drops of water are 
formed. This condition is often met with 
when meshes as small as 100 to the inch 
are used. In cold weather, too, metal 
spouts often become condenser plates— 
not the kind we used in radio sets, but 
the kind that turn the steam used in the 
engines of ocean liners back into water, 
to be again used in the boilers. 

During the past few years attempts at 
controlling atmospheric conditions in 
flour mills have evoked considerable in- 
terest from progressive millers. Because 
I have never operated any system de- 
signed for that purpose, I do not feel 
competent to venture an opinion as to 
what degree of success has been attained. 
But this fact stands out very clearly in 
my mind: to increase relative humidity 
in any other way than by eong mg | the 
amount of heat present is likely to bring 
disappointment. In the winter, when 
evaporative loss is usually low, and little 
or no increase of humidity is required, 
one may, if there be the need, introduce 
moisture into the air without reducing the 
heat, and no ill effects will follow; but 
when temperatures are high, and aid is 
needed very badly, high relative humidity 
means very high actual humidity. At 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, saturated air can 
hold nearly 20 avoirdupois grains of wat- 
er, while at 70 degrees it can contain only 
about 8. 

We have little to guide us in the nature 
of precedent, for the conditions en- 
countered in the manufacture of flour 
differ so materially from those obtaining 
in textile mills as to make most of the 
data from that source of little value. 
And that seems about the only source. 
But one does not have to be a meteorolo- 
gist to understand that many things which 
may be beneficial to a thread of cotton 
or wool or silk might be detrimental to 
the products of the wheat berry. 

The temperature of the air being ex- 
hausted from rolls will run 20 or 30 de- 

rees higher than the air of the room. 
t is very seldom, then, that we do not 
have a temperature of 100 degrees or 
more within our roll housings, spouts and 
bolters. Unheated wheat, even in rather 
warm weather, may have a temperature 
as low as 70 degrees. If the air within 
our machines is as warm as 100 degrees, 
and has about all the moisture it can 
hold, some portions of our stock will act 
as did the cold air float flour in the proof- 
ing cabinet, or the glass of ice water. 
Precipitation of moisture will actually 
take place, and dough will be formed. 
Perhaps such conditions may produce 
flour with a low percentage of ash, for 
wet stocks will not bolt freely, and much 
that ordinarily passes through the cloth 
will be unable to do so. Even the silk 
of which our cloths are made is some- 
what hygroscopic, and conducts heat 
away to some extent. Threads will swell, 
and meshes will become somewhat smaller 
when the air within our bolters is very 
warm and moist, and free bolting cannot 
be expected. But if much that should go 
to patent tails over to clear, and a por- 
tion of the clear passes over to low grade, 
while some of the material which should 
go to low grade flour finds its way into 
the shorts, we can scarcely claim to be 
doing a good job of milling, even if the 
flour is white, and its ash content low. 
We should not forget, when considering 
the effects of humidity on milling stocks, 
that conditions which obtain in a practical 
flour mill, where consecutive milling is 
practiced, and where the heat generated 
by our rolls accumulates hour by hour, 
are very different from those encoun- 
tered with an experimental mill. 

I am aware that a system of humidifi- 
cation which employs the vaporization of 
water always brings about a lowering of 
temperatures as shown by a thermometer. 
But unless the water vaporized is colder 
than the atmosphere, the actual amount 
of heat contained in a given volume of 
the mixture of water vapor and air will 
not be decreased in the least, even though 
the thermometer indicates a lower tem- 
perature. In other words, the water 
vapor will contain more heat, and the air 
less, after humidification. Such a mix- 
ture, being unable to supply much heat 
for the vaporization of more water, will 
not extract a great deal of moisture from 
flour mill stocks. If, however, it comes 
in contact with a substance which is 
much colder than the water vapor, and 





whose specific heat is higher than that 
of the air, even if lower than that of the 
vapor, the colder substance will extract 
heat, and a part of the vapor will con- 
dense. This condition is sometimes en- 
countered in very hot weather when the 
iron feed plates used with roll feeds be- 
come covered with dough, if the exhaust- 
ing system is faulty. The air is heated 
by the working rolls, and its moisture 
content is raised by vaporizing some of 
the water contained in the a 
Passing up to the housing above the rolls, 
this moisture laden air comes in contact 
with the iron plate against which com- 
paratively cool middlings are resting. 
Heat from the vapor is conducted 
through the iron into the middlings, 
which because they contain some water, 
have a comparatively high specific heat, 
and the dew point of the water vapor is 
soon reached. Drops of water, and the 
formation of dough results. 

If we introduce into very warm air a 
certain quantity of water having the same 
temperature, we will lessen its ability to 
extract moisture from our stocks; but 
after it has passed over the heated rolls, 
and been in contact with the moist ma- 
terial being released beneath them, it 
will contain exactly the same quantity of 
heat, and will give it up in the same man- 
ner as did the untreated air. Evapora- 
tion from stocks would be decreased, be- 
cause evaporation would have been ac- 
complished at a prior stage; but the low- 
ering of temperature which accompanied 
the vaporization of the water would be 
exactly offset by the absence of vaporiza- 
tion of water from the stock. In other 
words, the mixture of water vapor and 
air would enter the machine with a lower 
temperature and a higher moisture; but 
when it encountered the moist stock it 
would immediately come to both the same 
temperature and the same degree of satu- 
ration as would the untreated air. It is 
not possible, then, for humidified air 
which has passed through a stream of 
moist stock to lower the temperature of 
the air within the roll housings, the spouts 
and the bolters to any greater extent than 
will air with a much higher temperature 
and a much lower relative humidity, 
though we may expect the stock to 
emerge from the encounter with a lower 
ap nete. 4 of moisture when warm, dry 
air is used. 

My observations lead to the conclusion 
that cool air is most satisfactory for the 
present process of milling; and by cool 
air I mean air that does not contain too 
much heat. I believe, too, that no por- 
tion of the broken wheat should carry a 
temperature far below that of the air 
through which it must pass. Temperature 
differences are as great in summer as in 
winter, and heating wheat through and 
through is of no less importance at one 
time than at another. I have seen a mill 
producing very good flour, with a satis- 
factory yield, and an evaporative loss 
from wheat at first break to finished prod- 
uct of less than 1 per cent, when the tem- 
perature on the grinding floor was 64 de- 
grees, the wheat 92, and a wet and dry 
bulb hygrometer on the side of a purifier 
registering 58 and 66 degrees. I don’t 
know what the relative humidity was, 
but I think it was high enough. 

It would scarcely have been advisable 
to have sent the wheat to the rolls with 
less moisture than was used, and yet the 
flour contained about .1 per cent more 
than is allowable, and a full .6 per cent 
more than is considered desirable by some 
buyers. It is obvious that this mill did 
not need a humidifying system on that 
day. 

After turning steam into the radiators, 
bringing the room temperature up to 70 
degrees, the evaporation between the first 
break and the finished product was about 
.25 per cent, the flour containing 13.42 per 
cent, the bran 14.2 per cent and the shorts 
13.36 per cent, the wheat carrying an 
even 15 per cent. 

Since it is possible that fairly satisfac- 
tory milling results can be obtained in cold 
weather without the use of any humidify- 
ing system, it is only reasonable to be- 
lieve that the condition most desirable in 
the summer is less heat, rather than more 
moisture. Whether mechanical refrigera- 
tion of the air which we must use is 
practicable remains to be determined. 
That the cost of cooling all the air within 
the mill should be prohibitive seems prob- 
able. It would certainly be very great 
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in the super mill buildings, with their 
walls and floors of glass and thin con- 
crete and steel. But until more data is 
available I shall continue to velieve that 
the excess heat of the air might be. al- 
sorbed by water within pipes, as the 
heat is removed from compressed am- 
monia gas; and that the air may be de- 
livered to our machines minus a portion of 
its heat, and not plus the water whic) 
contains this heat. The relative humidity 
of such air would be comparatively high, 
though the actual quantity of moisture 
present would be small. Having little 
capacity for holding moisture, it would 
not dry our stocks; but it would provide 
our machines with air that is really cool. 
Since little water vapor would be pres- 
ent, condensation and precipitation cou) 
not occur. The amount of evaporatio;: 
between our mill mix and our finishe: 
product would then be under our contro! 
and a low ash flour made under such con 
ditions would not be at the expense of ‘ 
flour yield. 





CHINESE CROP BELOW NORMATI. 
Vancouver, B. C.—J. W. Ross, | 
nadian trade commissioner at Shane)),), 
China, gives the following report 0 
conditions of the Chinese wheat cro; «s 
of May 23, obtained from auth:::ic 

sources: 

“It is to be borne in mind that 
Chinese wheat crop is all winter wl. |; 
that is, the land is seeded in the aut: 1 
and the crop is taken off in the |; «r 
part of June. Therefore, the new w:. «t 
should be on the market early in Ju): 


“In the districts bordering on ‘ie 
Yangtze River from Shanghai to \:n- 
king, where there is an abundance of 
canals and creeks and where irrig® ion 
has been employed, the crop is excelient 


and a full yield is probable. These iis- 
tricts, however, only compose a small 
portion of the wheat growing territory. 

“In southern and western Shansi 
and in southern Shensi the crop will 
be very light, and there will not be any 
more wheat in these districts than ‘here 
was last year, which was very litile. 
This is due to the entire absence of rain 
during all the autumn months. ‘The 
same condition applies to northern [lo- 
nan and other districts north of the 
Yellow River, due to the same causes. 
In the mountain districts of north Ho- 
nan, the crop is reported to be excellent, 
and on the irrigated lands of the north- 
ern provinces, Honan, Shansi, Shensi and 
Chili, the crops are good and there will 
be a fair yield. Throughout large por- 
tions of these districts irrigation is diffi- 
cult owing to the absence of canals and 
streams, the only water available being 
from wells. Another factor which will 
lessen the volume of the crop this year 
is that on account of the very dry season 
at the time of seeding much less wheat 
was planted. 

“In summing up the situation, reports 
indicate that in certain parts of the 
country the crops are much better than 
last year, but over a much greater por- 
tion the prospects are not bright. It 
would therefore appear at this date that 
not more than 60 per cent of a normal 





crop can be looked for.” 
H. M. Cameron. 
South Africa—Crops 
Grain crops of the Union of South rica, 
as reported by the Quarterly Abstract of 
Union Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats iarley 
1922-23. 7,385 32,070 aks canes 
1921-22. 8,688 $1,155 8,103 1,281 
1920-21. 8,113 47,669 7,789 137 
1919-20. 5,488 44,808 7,519 720 
1918-19. 8,338 41,291 9,520 623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 59 
1918-14. 6,034  %30,000 *9,000 50 
1912-13. *6,000 *30,000 *9,000 00 
1911-12. 6,034 30,830 9,661 74 

*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn ‘Oats i ‘y 
1921-22.... 839 . ae 530 87 
1920-21.... 823 3,493 564 91 
1919-20.... 800 3,122 558 99 
1918-19.... 953 2,950 sive 55 
1917-18.... 926 3,300 267 58 
1916-17.... 755 3,150 250 57 





Corn crop of the Philippine Islands Y 
calendar years, in bushels: 





1922....... 14,645,000 1916....... 15,239,000 
1921....... 16,734,000 1915......- 15,910,000 
1920....... 15,690,000 1914.. -. 14,431,000 
1919....... 13,095,000 1913 «+ 9,994,000 
1918......-. 12,196,000 1912.. «- 8,443,000 
1917. ...066 14,645,000 1911.,....- 6,724,000 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XxXxXI 


By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 


western Miller 
milling industry an 
pendium or handbo 


special articies dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
d allied branches of trade and commerce. 
ok of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 


In order to provide a com- 


vised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
aaoubt dly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 


undoubte 
form by T 
Northwestern Miller, 


he Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIV (CONTINUED) 


BREACH OF CONTRACT BY THE 
BUYER 
secrioN 239, MARKET VALUE AT CONTRACT 
“IME AND PLACE FOR DELIVERY 
In Maney Milling Co, vs. Baker-Wig- 
nall & Co., 181 Ill. App. 390, it was de- 
cide that where a buyer of flour broke 
a cortract calling for deliveries in in- 


stall ents, the seller was entitled to 
dares based on the excess of the con- 
tract price above the market prices at 
the ‘ine and place agreed for delivery 
of ‘he respective installments. 

In S. & S. Flour Mills Co. vs. Morrison 
Mi).ag Co., 174 S.W. 1160, plaintiff sued 
for »reach of a contract to buy flour. 
The contract was for a sale of 2,000 
bb!. of flour, and contained clauses 
wh’. |. provided that, on the seller failing 
to ‘cliver, the buyer might buy in the 
op: market and charge the seller with 
anv resulting loss, and that the seller 
shc .d have the reciprocal right of sell- 


ing ‘» the open market on the buyer’s 
de. alt and of holding the latter for 
the «xcess of the contract price. 

i.» buyer having refused to receive 
par’ of the 2,000 bbls, the seller brought 


suii to recover the excess of the agreed 
pric: for the rejected portion of the 
flou: above the amount received on a 
resi c, The only proof made as to the 


pric’ obtainable in the market for the 
flour on resale being a showing that it 
was sold for $3.70 per bbl, the Arkansas 
supreme court declared: “The records 
of the corporation were not sufficient to 
prove that the flour was only worth $3.70 
in the open market; at most, the rec- 
ords only show that the flour was sold 
for that price. The plaintiff should have 
gone further, and proved that that was 
the highest price it could be sold for in 
the open market.” 

In Statesville Flour Mills 
Wayne Distributing Co., 88 S.E. 771, the 
North Carolina supreme court decided 
that where a mill sues for damages for 
a buyer’s breach of agreement to receive 
flour, under a contract for delivery at 
destination, freight paid, the buyer is 
not entitled to deduction of freight from 
the seller’s damages, there having been 
no shipment, and hence no freight; and 
that the measure of damages recoverable 
in such cases is the difference between 
the agreed price and the market price 
at the place of delivery. 


* * 


Charles F. Rock, for the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, assignee of a claim 
of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, won an 
appeal in a suit on the claim against 
the Petty Store Co., Senath, Mo. (224 
S.W. 5.) The claim arose on the store 
company’s refusal to accept delivery of 
a quantity of flour contracted for by 
the assistant manager of that company. 

After the contract was entered into 
and before defendant buyer demanded 
its cancellation, market values declined, 
plaintiff claimed. It was insisted that 
the assistant manager unauthorizedly en- 
tered into the contract after the mill’s 
salesman had been told by the president 
that the company was not in the market 
for flour. 

Trial of suit for damages for breach 
of the contract ended in a verdict and 
Judgment in plaintiff's favor for nominal 
damiges only. This was set aside by 
the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals, 
at plaintiff’s instance, on the ground that 
the trial judge committed error in in- 
structing the jury on the subject of 
damages. 

After correctly stating the measure of 
damages recoverable, if there had been 
& breach of contract, the trial judge 
told the jury in instruction No. 4 that 
the burden ‘was on plaintiff to prove 
pomame and that if when defendant 
Canceled the order the mill sustained no 
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loss, no more than nominal damages 
could be recovered. No. 5 declared that 
no more than nominal damages could be 
recovered if the mill’s salesman induced 
the assistant manager of defendant com- 
pany to place an order for flour in ig- 
norance of the fact that the manager 
had just declined to book any flour, and 
if the order was canceled as soon as 
the company learned that it had been 
given. 

“The jury’s verdict for nominal dam- 
ages,” says the court of appeals, “may 
have been based on a finding as author- 
ized in instruction four, that plaintiff 
was not damaged in excess of one dol- 
lar, or on instruction five on a finding 
that the order was taken under the cir- 
cumstances there set out. If the verdict 
was based on number four, then there 
was no evidence to support it. All the 
evidence touching damages is that given 
by the president of plaintiff’s assignee 
{assignor], and he places the difference 
in the market price of the flour on date 
of order and June 9 [date of breach] 
at $320. This witness names this date 
as a fair and reasonable date on which 
to terminate the difference in the mar- 
ket price of the flour, because of de- 
fendant’s failure up to that date to posi- 
tively cancel the order. 

“But the only evidence touching the 
decline in the price of flour between the 
date of defendant’s first letter and June 
9 is to the effect that the price remained 
about the same. It is true that the 
seller in some of the letters spoke of 
wheat advancing, but it is not shown 
how much this affected the price of 
flour, and no attempt was made by de- 
fendant in any way to make an issue 
on the difference in the market value of 
Arbitrator flour on the date of the order 
and June 9, or any other date. So it 
appears that there was no fact or cir- 
cumstance which could be called evi- 
dence tending to show that there was 
no substantial damage. It has been often 
ruled in this state that a jury cannot 
arbitrarily reject evidence as untrue. 
There must be some fact or circumstance 
making an issue... . 

“If Arthur Petty had no authority to 
make this order, and defendant acted 
with reasonable promptness on ascer- 
taining that the order had been given, 
that is, in no way ratified it, then plain- 
tiff cannot recover. Instruction num- 
ber five does not go, however, to the 
authority of the assistant manager, but 
to facts which amount to a deception 
and a fraud if true. If the salesman 
had been informed by the president and 
general manager that the defendant did 
not want or need any flour, and immedi- 
ately after that, without informing the 
assistant manager of the president and 
manager’s refusal to buy, secured the 
order from the assistant manager, then 
plaintiff cannot and ought not to recover 
anything. Yet under instruction number 
five the jury was told that under the 
facts there predicated plaintiff could 
recover, but for nominal damages only.” 

The decision of the higher court 
opened the way for a new trial in which 
defendant would be permitted to litigate 
the question. whether the mill’s salesman 
obtained the order fraudulently, and in 
which plaintiff would be permitted to 
establish the actual loss resulting from 
breach of the contract, on it appearing 
that defendant company either author- 
iezd or ratified the contract and then 
wrongfully broke it. 

* * 

A decision of the New Mexico su- 
preme court draws attention to the im- 
portance of careful proof of the basis 
on which a judgment for substantial 
damages for breach of a contract to 
buy goods must rest. In this case—R. 
W. Rounsavall & Co. vs. H. Herstein 
Seed Co., 186 Pac. 1078—plaintiff sued 
to recover $1,670 as profits lost through 


defendant’s breach of a contract to buy 
a car of beans. Trial of the suit was 
followed by judgment in plaintiff’s favor 
for nominal damages only, and the su- 
preme court affirmed the judgment on 
appeal. 

Plaintiff, a merchandise broker at Lex- 
ington, Ky., quoted defendant, whose 
business was located at Clayton, N. M., 
a price of 15c on beans “f.o.b. Trinidad, 
Colo.” Defendant accepted the offer “at 
fifteen cents Trinidad.” 

Defendant refusing to take the beans, 
plaintiff sold them to dealers in Ken- 
tucky and sued for loss of profits on the 
basis of what defendant had agreed to 
pay. No proof was made as to the value 
of the beans at Trinidad nor as to plain- 
tiff’s ability to sell them there. The 
trial court awarded nominal damages be- 
cause of this failure of proof. Affirm- 
ing the decision, the New Mexico su- 
preme court said: 

“Plaintiff contends, as we understand 
counsel, that Trinidad, Colo., was not 
the place of delivery, but simply a point 
of transit. We agree with the trial 
court, however, that under the evidence 
offered by plaintiff, Trinidad, Colo., was 
the point of delivery. Under the con- 
tract, title to the carload of beans would 
pass from the seller to the buyer at 
Trinidad, Colo... . 

“Plaintiff argues that the measure of 
damages was the difference between the 
sale price and the amount which the 
plaintiff was able to get for the beans 
after notice to the defendant of his in- 
tention to sell and after exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence to sell the beans at the 
best price obtainable. The general rule 
is well established that the measure of 
damages in such a case is the difference 
between the market value of the goods 
at the time and place of delivery and 
the contract price.” 


WHEN DELIVERY TIME NOT 
SPECIFIED 


In determining the measure of dam- 
ages recoverable by plaintiff for breach 
of a contract to buy wheat, the Wash- 
ington supreme court said in Jones-Scott 
Co. vs. Ellensburg Milling Co., 199 Pac. 
238 : 

“That measure is the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
price at the date of the demand and re- 
fusal, there being no definite time fixed 
for the delivery. The contract 
price was fixed at $2.44 per bu. The 
appellant’s demand for performance 
was on Jan. 7, 1918, and the price at 
the Eureka Flat points at that date was 
testified to as being $2.001%, per bu. A 
computation based on these figures must 
result in a judgment for the appellant 
in the sum of $4,350.” 


SECTION 240. 


SECTION 241. WHEN GOODS ARE LOST 


Daniels & Cox, millers at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., sold the Southern Distribut- 
ing Co., Norfolk, Va., 500 bags of meal 
for delivery, f.o.b., steamer, Elizabeth 
City. The sale having been made by 
sample, the buyer refused to accept the 
first installment delivered, and notified 
the mill that the meal did not come up 
to the sample. The mill replied, if 
this were true, to ship the goods back. 
The meal was returned by a steamer, 
but was lost in an explosion which de- 
stroyed the vessel before unloading. 

The millets sued the buyer for the con- 
tract price, having ascertained that the 
meal did conform to the sample. Trial 
of the suit resulted in a judgment in 
favor of the plaintiffs, and the award 
was affirmed by the North Carolina su- 
preme court on appeal. The higher court 
said: 

“The meal was sold by sample, and 
when the first shipment [which alone is 
in controversy here] was received, the 
defendant wired plaintiffs that it was 
not according to sample. The plaintiffs 
contended that it was as represented, 
but wrote the defendant that ‘if it was 
not up to sample, the defendant might 
ship it back, and the plaintiffs would pay 
the freight.’ The meal was not shipped 
back until April 4 [nearly a month after 
it arrived at its original destination]. 

“The defendant had the right without 
plaintiffs’ consent to ship it back if it 
did not come up to the sample, but not 
otherwise, and in that event should have 
done so promptly... . 

“There was a conflict of evidence 
whether the meal came up to the sample 
or not, but the jury find upon the issues 
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submitted that this meal ‘in quality and 
fineness was as good as the sample,’ and 
that the plaintiffs did not by consenting 
to its return waive their right to recover 
therefor, and that the defendant did not 
reship to plaintiffs in a reasonable time. 

“The legal right of the defendant to 
reship depended upon whether the meal 
came up to the sample. The defendant’s 
testimony is that it should be reshipped 
‘if it did not.” The jury having found 
upon the conflicting evidence that the 
meal did come up to the sample, the re- 
shipment was made by the defendant in 
its own wrong, and the plaintiffs, not 
having received and accepted the same, 
are entitled to recover the purchase 
price.” (100 S.E. 112.) 

The question whether failure of a con- 
tract buyer to take up draft and order 
bill of lading will render him liable to 
the seller for loss of the goods while 
awaiting delivery is treated in section 
199. 


SECTION 242. WHEAT COST AS ELEMENT OF 
FLOUR CONTRACT DAMAGES 


If it be mutually understood that the 
mill is to specially manufacture flour to 
fill the particular contract, specially buy- 
ing the wheat necessary for that pur- 
pose, the buyer, on repudiating his con- 
tract after the mill has bought the 
wheat, but before grinding, may be held 
liable for any decline in the market 
value of the wheat as one of the elements 
of damage resulting from his breach of 
contract. Under such circumstances, the 
case is brought squarely within the rule 
that one breaking a contract is liable 
for all damages within the contemplation 
of the parties at the time of entering 
into the agreement. 

But if there is a mere contract for 
sale of a specified quantity of flour, 
without any reference to whether deliv- 
ery is to be made out of general stock 
on hand or is to be the subject of a 
special purchase of wheat or of special 
manufacture, the mill is not entitled to 
reimbursement for decline in the value of 
wheat bought on hedging account, on the 
buyer repudiating his contract before 
manufacture of the quantity of flour 
called for by his agreement. 

It is, in my judgment, on this ques- 
tion of contemplation of the parties at 
the making of the contract that appar- 
ent conflict in the two court decisions 
now to be mentioned may be explained 
away. 

In the case of Erie Baking Co. vs. 
Hubbard Milling Co., 217 Fed. 759, a 
federal court in Pennsylvania decided 
that the baking company was properly 
charged with a decline in the market 
value of wheat bought to fill a 10,000- 
bbl flour contract, on repudiating the 
agreement before manufacture of all the 
flour. But the following language of 
the opinion shows that the decision was 
controlled by the fact that the contract 
was made with a view to the necessity 
of the mill buying in wheat specially: 

“At the time the contract was made 
the milling company did not have the 
flour on hand, so that the parties agreed, 
not upon the sale of an article already 
made, but upon the manufacture and 
sale of an article not yet in being. For 
the breach of such a contract it is ap- 
parent that the measure of damages gen- 
erally applied, namely, the difference 
between the price agreed upon and the 
market price at the time of the breach, 
may not properly compensate the manu- 
facturer, and, in that event, another 
measure that will compensate him should 
be applied. What the measure is to be 
will depend on the facts of the particu- 


lar case.” 


In the case of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. vs. Bastasch, et al, 142 Pac. 352, 
there was a different result, but not 
necessarily an inconsistent decision as to 
the law of such cases. In that case the 
mill was denied the right to claim de- 
cline in the price of wheat as an ele- 
ment of damage recoverable for defend- 
ants’ breach of a contract to buy flour, 
declared in advance of manufacture. 

The mill relied upon its custom to set 
aside enough wheat to fill a flour order 
received, carrying the same in a hedge 
account, but apparently there was noth- 
ing to show that this custom was brought 
home to the buyers, or that they under- 
stood that any wheat would be set aside 
or specially purchased on account of 
their flour contract. The following lan- 
guage of the Oregon supreme court in 
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this case distinguishes the facts from 
those involved in the federal case above 
mentioned : 

“The decline in the price of wheat can- 
not be taken as an element of damages 
in this case, because there is nothing in 
the complaint indicating that any special 
article of merchandise was to be manu- 
factured by plaintiff for defendants out 
of any particular material to be used for 
the purpose. It is a plain question of a 
breach of an executory contract for the 
sale of personal property at a price 
specified. The measure of damages for 
a breach of such a contract is the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
lesser market price of the goods at the 
time of the breach of the contract... . 

“For aught that appears in this case, 
plaintiff could have gone into the open 
market and purchased flour to fill its 
contract. All questions about the pur- 
chase of material and the decline in price 
thereof were foreign to the issues 
framed by the pleadings. . There 
was much in the testimony to the effect 
that plaintiff's practice was to not manu- 
facture flour to fill an order, like the 
one here involved, until it received ship- 
ping directions, but it also appears that 
the brand of flour specified was one reg- 
ularly made by the plaintiff in the usual 
course of business for indiscriminate 
sale to whomsoever would purchase. . 

“The flour in this instance is shown by 
the testimony to be a staple article on 
the market, of an established standard 
in quality, and an agreement like the 
one in question, having as its subject 
merchandise of that kind, although yet 
to be manufactured, under the circum- 
stances disclosed by the testimony, is still 
only an executory contract for the sale 
of personal property.” 

In other words, there was nothing in 
the facts of the case to show that when 
the contract was entered into the buyers 
were apprised of facts from which they 
could have foreseen that the mill would 
sustain loss in excess of the contract 
price above the market value of the flour. 
And there is no better settled principle 
of law than that, though guilty of break- 
ing a contract, one is not liable for con- 
sequences not within the contemplation 
of the parties at the making of the 
agreement. 

* *# 

In a case before the Wisconsin su- 
preme court on appeal, the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. won a decision which 
is of much more than ordinary impor- 
tance to the milling industry; the main 
point in issue relating to the validity of 
a clause in a flour sales contract, pro- 
viding for the assessment of damages 
on the basis of wheat values on the buy- 
er rejecting delivery. (175 N.W. 796.) 

Defendant, F. S. Jacobs, Waupun, 
Wis., contracted on May 7, 1917, to buy 
205 bbls of flour from plaintiff mill, and 
to furnish shipping instructions. Deliv- 
ery was to have been made after Sept. 
15 and before Jan. 1, 1918. The follow- 
ing is the substance of paragraphs in 
the contract relating to an agreed meas- 
ure of damages for default on the part 
of the buyer: 

The buyer’s failure to furnish timel 
ram ge instructions should give the sell- 
ing mill the choice of remedies against 
him, including the right to “treat con- 
tract as broken and (as to such un- 
shipped goods only) terminate contract 
o + + and . recover from buyer any 
sum paid by way of carrying charges 
(on such unshipped flour only)» said sum 
to be calculated as follows: The differ- 
ence between highest closing price, at 
Minneapolis, of No. 1 northern (cash) 
wheat (delivered) on date this contract 
bears and highest closing price, at Min- 
neapolis . . . on date of such termina- 
tion (if latter price be less than for- 
mer), multiplied by the number of bush- 
els of wheat required to manufacture 
such unshipped flour, figuring 414 bush- 
els to the barrel plus a sum equal to 
one cent multiplied by the number of 
bushels aforesaid (to be calculated for 
each 30 days, or fraction thereof, inter- 
vening between date of this contract and 
date of such termination); plus, also, a 
sum equal to four cents multiplied b 
the number of bushels aforesaid. And, 
if such price of such wheat on date of 
such termination is greater than price on 
date of this contract, seller’s recovery 
shall be said one per cent per bushel for 
each 30 days, or fraction thereof, afore- 
said, and such four cents per bushel 
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aforesaid, less such carrying charges 
paid, and less the difference between 
said two wheat prices, on the number of 
bushels aforesaid.” 

Oct. 30, 1917, defendant wrote the mill: 
* ... I will not remit you anything, 
but will cancel the contract. ... I am 
satisfied to let the court decide what 
you are entitled to by my canceling this 
contract.” 

In reply, the mill gave notice of ter- 
mination of the contract and demanded 
damages computed as follows under the 
contract—the basis on which the supreme 
court holds the mill was entitled to re- 
cover: 

Highest closing price per bu of No. 1 


northern cash wheat (delivered) at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on May 7, 1917 


6 





(date of contract) ........eeeeeeee .08 

Highest closing price ... on Nov. 
2, 1917 (date of termination)....... 2.21 
$0.87 


Number of barrels of flour unshipped under 
the contract—205 4% bus wheat per bbl, 
922% bus. 

First item of authorized recovery un- 
der the contract is the sum of 87c 
per bu decline in price of wheat, 
multiplied by 922% bus, or........ $802.58 

Number of periods of 30 days each or 
fraction thereof intervening, . .. 
six periods. 

Second item of authorized recovery 
fs 10K 9S3% XE... cccccccncccccces 55.35 

Third item of authorized recovery is: 
4c X 922% 


Total authorized recovery.......... $894.83 

When the mill brought suit to recover 
on this damage account, defendant ad- 
mitted by his answer to the action that 
the foregoing stated facts existed, but 
denied that the mill sustained an actual 
loss, and assumed the position that the 
contract stipulation for assessment of 
damages was void as providing an un- 
reasonable penalty for breach of the con- 
tract, disproportionate to any actual 
loss. 

The circuit court in which the suit 
was brought decided that, on the face of 
the complaint and answer filed in the 
case, the mill was entitled to recover, 
and the supreme court affirmed the rul- 
ing on appeal, saying: 

“The courts of this and other states 
have gone a long way in protecting par- 
ties from their own contracts, and this 
upon the theory that a harsh and unrea- 
sonable contract will not be enforced 
when a party may be relieved therefrom 
within the established rules of law; but 
a party asking relief from a contract 
freely entered into, in the absence of 
fraud or overreaching, must bring him- 
self within the field of judicial relief, 
and the fact that, as in this case, the re- 
sult is harsh and burdensome is not by 
itself sufficient to do that. 

“Courts will ascertain for themselves 
the real iritent of the parties to the con- 
tract, and are not bound by the asser- 
tions of the parties as to that intent, 
and the stipulated damages must appear 
to be grossly in excess of the actual 
damages, or have no relation thereto, 
before the court can say within estab- 
lished principles that the damages stipu- 
lated are a looneuvovenciin! penalty.” 

And here is what the Wisconsin su- 
preme court says on the much-debated 
question as to whether in a case of this 
kind a mill should be limited in its re- 
covery to any excess in the market value 
of flour above what the defaulting con- 
tract buyer agreed to pay: 

“The contract is not one for the sale 
and delivery of an article to be procured 
in the open market and delivered to the 
purchaser. It is a contract for the manu- 
facture of a commodity from a basic 
raw material. Actual damages could not 
therefore be established by showing the 
difference between the contract price of 
Gold Mine flour and the market price, 
assuming that it had an established mar- 
ket price. The inquiry would therefore 
involve purchase and storage of wheat, 
cost of manufacture into flour, and many 
other subsidiary questions. .. . 

“In a case such as this, which is clear- 
ly one where the damages are difficult, if 
not almost impossible, to ascertain, to re- 
— a party to establish the actual 

amages as a condition precedent to his 
right to recover stipulated damages is in 
practical effect to refuse legal effect to 
his contract.” 

Quoting from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, the court re- 
marked that “the courts are now strong- 
ly inclined to allow parties to make their 
own contracts, and to carry out their 


‘intentions, even where it would result 


in the recovery of an amount stated as 
liquidated damages, upon proof of the 
violation of the contract, and without 
proof of the damages actually sus- 
tained.” 

Proceeding, the Wisconsin supreme 
court observed, in response to a conten- 
tion made by defendant’s attorneys that, 
in the absence of a showing that the 
mill had purchased No. 1 northern wheat, 
and that the flour to be delivered was to 
be manufactured from that grade of 
grain, the contract should be regarded 
as unenforceable as being speculative: 

“Reference to the daily market re- 
ports, as well as to the proclamation of 
the President of the United States, 
issued Feb. 21, 1918, and Sept. 2, 1918, 
shows that No. 1 northern wheat is one 
of the standard grades of wheat, to 
which in the primary markets of the 
country the prices of other grades of 
wheat bear a direct relation, and the 
court may take judicial notice of the 
fact that the grade of wheat specified in 
the contract is one of the standard 
grades, and that the prices of other 
grades have a direct, although perhaps 
a varying, relation to it. 

“The contract does not specify out of 
what particular grade of wheat the flour 
was to be manufactured. It is suppos- 
able at least that it might be made out 
of different grades purchased at differ- 
ent times, and depend to some extent 
upon the process of manufacture. It is 
certain that the flour was to be made 
out of wheat, and that the price of all 
wheat bears a definite relation to the 
price of No. 1 northern. 

“It is because of the fact that a manu- 
facturer may not be able to trace into 
the manufactured product agreed to be 
delivered specific purchases of material 
that proof of actual damages becomes 
difficult and the stipulation of parties as 
to damages is permitted to stand in 
cases of this kind. The difficulties of the 
situation are well illustrated in the case 
of Erie Baking Co. vs. Hubbard Milling 
Co., 217 Fed. 759, 183 C.C.A. 489; Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. vs. Bastach, 70 
Or. 475, 142 Pac. 355. ... 

“While the complaint does not allege 
that the parties have purchased any par- 
ticular lot of wheat for the manufacture 
of the flour agreed to be delivered to 
the defendant, it does allege that the 
plaintiff was ready, able and willing to 
perform and carry out its part of the 
contract, and that it had performed the 
same except in so far as performance 
thereof had been prevented by the con- 
duct of the defendant. This must be 
taken to mean, as it certainly does mean, 
that the plaintiff had on hand the raw 
materials out of which the flour was to 
be manufactured and delivered. 

“It will not do for the defendant to 
enter into a contract such as the one set 
out in the complaint, wait until time of 
delivery, and, when performance is ten- 
dered, refuse to accept it, and in the 
light of subsequent developments violate 
the terms of his contract and then take 
the position which is most advantageous 
to himself. The validity of a contract is 
to be determined as of the date of its 
execution, and a contract valid when 
made cannot be rendered invalid even by 
legislative action. ... 

“While the damages recoverable under 
the contract in this case are large, and 
appear grossly disproportionate to the 
actual damages which the plaintiff may 
have suffered, we cannot, especially upon 
the facts set out in the record in this 
case, say that they are so as a matter of 
law. The contract was entered into on 
May 7, 1917, about one month after this 
country had declared war against the 
central empires. No one knew or could 
foresee what the condition of the grain 
market would be a month, much less six 
months, in the future. The general situ- 
ation must have been in the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time this con- 
tract was entered into. It was well 
known that wheat is a basic, essential 
commodity. 

“The food and fuel control act was 
passed by Congress Aug. 10, 1917, and 
on Aug. 30, 1917, a little more than two 
weeks before the defendant had a right 
to require delivery under the contract, 
the President, by proclamation, fixed the 

rice of the 1917 crop on the basis of 

.20 a bushel for No. 1 spring wheat 
at Chicago. No doubt this action of the 
government had a great influence, if it 
was not in fact directly controlling as 
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to the price of wheat. ... As was said 
in Sheffield-King Milling Co. vs. Domes- 


tic Science Baking Co., 95 Ohio St. 180, | 


115 N.E. 1014, having under considera- 
tion a contract similar to the contract 
involved here: 

“*The parties agreed that wheat, the 
thing from which the flour was to be 
made, should be the basis upon which to 
calculate damages. They could, of course, 
have agreed that the flour should be 
such basis, but they did not do so. That 
was a matter for them to agree about. 
They did not fix an arbitrary lump suin 
which might turn out to be wholly in- 
equitable, but fixed a method, the chief 
element of which was the price of wheat 
from which the flour was to be made, a 
matter not within the control of either, 

“While in that case it was said th:t 
‘when the plaintiff proved it had per- 
formed the terms of the contract on iis 
part, had purchased the necessary whee, 
and showed the damages that had ac- 
crued on the basis agreed on, it was e: - 
titled to recover,’ we think the allegatic 
in the complaint in this case, that | 
plaintiff was prepared, able, ready, » ‘ 
willing to perform the contract, i; » 
allegation that it had on hand the ; .- 
terials out of which the flour to b . 
livered to the defendant in this e 
was to be manufactured. .. . 

“The inherent difficulties of pr 
the actual damages in a case lik: 
are such as in practical effect to ; 
clude a manufacturer from reco, 
damages because of the consequen 
pense and the disorganization of his 
ness. The removal of auditors, acc: . \t- 
ants, managers, and foremen from) ‘lie 
business of a large, highly orgai:ed 
concern, during the time necessarily © on 
sumed in a trial, entails an expen — in 
excess of recoverable costs, so gre! as 
to prevent in many cases any reim!):':sc- 
ment to a manufacturer. Any one who 
has attempted to establish the amou.: of 
actual damages in a case will fully r al- 
ize this... . 

“Modern business is so managed as to 
avoid litigation; the tendency is away 
from litigation, a tendency which should 
be encouraged in all fair and legitimate 
ways, because it is conducive to the gen- 
eral welfare. Time and effort consumed 
in litigating questions of damages gen 
erally result in substantial financial loss 
to both sides. Stipulations of parties, 
therefore, which establish a plain, sim- 
ple rule of damages, having a just and 
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fair relation to the subject maticr of 
the contract, in cases where the ascer- 
tainment of actual damages is difficult, 
ought, in the public interest, to be given 


legal effect... . 

“Where such contracts are entered 
into, which are fairly within established 
legal principles, it is not the business of 
the courts to interfere and attempt to 
set aside such stipulations, as has often 
been done, with the result that, while 
theoretical legal justice may be attained, 
as a practical matter justice is denied. 


“There is no reason why courts should 
regard with paternalistic solicitude the 
situation of a party who has delibe™\' "'y 


broken his contract. Contracts vt 
made to be broken, but to be lived «> t», 
and the loss, if any, in the even! ot 
breach, ought to fall on the wrongdoer 
rather than upon the innocent party. \ 
litigant who is compelled to expend 2010 
to recover $100 damage, no question «f 
fundamental principles being involv «|, 
does not feel that - has received 
tice, but rather that an injustice 
been done him. 

“Parties to contracts are as a rule 
much more familiar with the su! 
matter with which the contract : 
the conditions under which the co: | 
is to be performed, than courts anc }!'' 
ies can possibly be, and where they « 
tempt in a fair way to agree upo! 
method of computing damages in ¢ 
of breach by either party, they — 
much more likely to arrive at a |! ' 
result than a court or jury upon ' 
| Ea ag 

One of the justices of the Wiscor " 
supreme court, Justice Eschweiler, ‘ 
sented from the decisions reached, — »- 
ing, in part: : 

“By the affirmance of the judgme:t of 
the court below, judicial sanction . . 
is given to the allowance as stipul: “(| 
damages of an amount not less than 
per barrel for breach of a contract 
buy such a staple necessary essential 
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four, sold at the agreed price of $12.10 

r barrel. 

“This item of so-called damages neces- 
sarily includes the profits of the trans- 
action, and under the facts here can be 
reasonably construed to include nothing 
but profits. 

“If this is a legitimate, reasonable, and 
lawful profit between miller and whole- 
saler, it would have to be held to be such 
in a similar contract for the further sale 
of this same flour from the wholesaler 
to the retailer, and then again between 
the retailer and the consumer. It pre- 
sents a vista of hope for him who wishes 
to profit in the necessaries of life, but a 
rather hopeless horizon for the producer 
and the consumer.” 

[We quote this as showing how illogical 
even an appellate judge may become in 
his “reasoning.” Justice Eschweiler evi- 
dent!y overlooked the “vista of hope” 
that would be presented to the contract 
buyer of flour were the latter permitted 
to i: duce a miller to buy wheat at $3 
to :.anufacture the quantity of flour 
call: | for by the contract, and then, on 
whe . falling to $1, cancel his contract 
and let the miller keep the wheat un- 
gro id or grind it into flour as the miller 
mig: see fit. According to Justice 
Esc weiler’s conclusions, in such case 
the niller’s forbearance to claim recov- 
ery would be merely forbearance to 
clai : an exorbitant profit. ] 

“) the absence of evidence showing 
suc. a state of facts or circumstances 
sur nding this particular contract as 
wo: 1 overthrow the prima facie show- 
ing -f grossness, exorbitance, and swol- 
len ofits, I think the court should de- 
cla: that such a stipulation, resulting 
ins -h damages, whether it was therein 
defi: tely fixed at $4 per barrel, or the 
sam result reached by the agreed ap- 
plic..ion of the multiplication table, is 
prin:: facie for a penalty and not for 
lega' recoverable damages, leaving open 
to te plaintiff, however, the right of 
show ing the court upon evidence that the 
facts and circumstances in this case 
warr.nt the allowance of these amounts 
as within the field of reasonable dam- 
ages.” 

In other words, Justice Eschweiler 
seems to demand specific proof that flour 
values are reflected in fluctuations of the 
market cost of the “makin’s,’ whereas 
his associates seem to adopt the view 
that this result will be presumed to fol- 
low, especially when the parties have 
voluntarily contracted on that assump- 
tion. 

Further unsoundness of the dissenting 
opinion appears in the following para- 
graph, especially when it is contrasted 
with what the majority opinion says on 
the same point: 

“Furthermore, the provision of the 
contract now offered, fixing the measure 
of damages by the fluctuation in the 
price of No, 1 northern wheat on the 
Minneapolis market, is, from what ap- 
pears in the record, a gamble, and there- 
fore void.” 

In view of the fact that in future 
litigation this dissenting opinion no 
doubt will be frequently cited in the 
courts of other states in an effort to 
have it, and not the majority opinion, 
followed in similar cases, it is interest- 
ing to read the following further ob- 
servations of Justice Eschweiler: 

“Under the method of computation 
provided for of 41, bushels of wheat to 
the barrel of flour, there is a resulting 
surplus of 74 pounds in weight, certainly 
of some value to plaintiff, but not ac- 
counted for to defendant in assessing 
damares, and yet upon which he is 
charged, If this contract contemplated 
the purchase for him of wheat, it is 
man’ est that plaintiff has withheld items 
of value from defendant’s wheat for 
which it should account. 

“If, as a matter of fact, plaintiff 
bought no wheat for this particular sale 
of flour, or bought none until it was 
ready to deliver upon order of defend- 
ant pursuant to the contract, it could 
then have bought, to make good its de- 
pletion in its flour, wheat at the then 
market price, and there would have been 
no actual damage, and it would have 
paid no actual carrying charges, al- 
though it has been allowed that also as 

iages in this case, in addition to the 
per barrel. 

“If it did manufacture this order. of 
flour it was its duty to minimize dam- 





ages arising from the breach of defend- 
ant in refusing to buy, by disposing of 
this order at the best market price then 
obtainable, . . . and if such price was 
not below the contract price there was no 
recoverable damage; if less, the differ- 
ence measured the legal damage and is 
the proper measure thereof... . 

“This case was disposed of in the court 
below on the case quoted in the majority 
opinion of Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
this plaintiff, against the Domestic Sci- 
ence Baking Co. . . . There must be 
noted, however: The contract there was 
made in 1912, and the price was $4.75 
per barrel as against the $12.05 here; 
there is nothing to show what proportion 
the amount recovered as damages bore to 
the contract price there, or that the 
question of grossness of profits was be- 
fore the court. And there, by implica- 
tion at least, the court recognized the 
necessity of plaintiff’s doing in that case 
what, it appeals to me, the plaintiff 
should be required to do here, namely, 
show that it purchased the wheat for 
that contract if it desires to recover 
damages for any depreciation in wheat 
price, when that opinion says: 

“‘In this situation, when the plaintiff 
proved it had performed the terms of 
the contract on its part, had purchased 
the necessary wheat, and showed the 
damages that had accrued on the basis 
agreed on, it was entitled to recover.’ 

“Erie Baking Co. vs. Hubbard Milling 
Co., . . . also cited in the majority opin- 
ion and in the Ohio case, based the right 
to recover such a difference in wheat 
price upon an express showing made 
therein by plaintiff of an actual pur- 
chase of wheat made at the time of the 
making of the contract to meet the re- 
quirements.” 

* . 


The Thomas Milling Co., Weatherford, 
Okla., held a claim against F. Ammer- 
man, Dewar, Okla., for $1,121.85 on ac- 
count of an asserted breach of contract 
to buy quantities of flour, meal and feed. 
The claim was assigned to Charles F. 
Rock, of the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas 
City, and he brought suit on it in the 
superior court at Henryetta, Okla. After 
full hearing of the case, the court en- 
tered judgment for the full amount 
claimed. 

The claim, as allowed, made allowance 
of the following items: excess of the 
value of wheat set apart to cover the 
contract when sale was made, on the 
basis of $2.68 wheat above the govern- 
ment fixed price of $1.99 applying when 
the contract was broken by the buyer; 
excess of the agreed price of the feed 
and meal bargained for over the market 
value at the time of the breach; sell- 
ing costs on the items contracted to be 
sold, including 20c bbl on flour and 40c 
ton on feed; lost profits of 50c bbl on 
flour and 50c ton on feed. 


* * 


In the case of J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


vs. North Alabama Grocery Co., 77 So. 
748, a suit to recover the price of flour 
delivered, in which defendant counter- 
claimed damages for nondelivery of 
other flour, and in which the authority 
of the mill’s agent to make a binding 
contract without the mill’s approval 
thereof was questioned, the Alabama su- 
preme court said: 

“Throughout the correspondence relat- 
ing to the contract in question there oc- 
cur such expressions as ‘guaranteed basis 
70c, and ‘guaranteed against decline on 
basis of 72c wheat.’ That the plaintiff 
was not a speculator in wheat, but was 
a miller engaged in converting that cere- 
al into flour, made it competent to show 
that when sales of flour, or order there- 
for, were accepted by plaintiff for fu- 
ture delivery, plaintiff bought wheat to 
cover the sale or order. 

“Testimony to this effect, offered by 
witnesses Lysle and Fitzhugh, should 
have been admitted by the trial court. 
Moreover, such evidence was material to 
a proper understanding of the contract, 
or of the expressions therein touching a 

uaranteed basis, and a guaranty against 
ye etc., and also tended to aid the 


jury in drawing the reasonable conclu- 
sion as to the authority of the agent who 
took and transmitted defendant’s order 
for the flour the purchase price of which 
is made the basis of the present suit.” 


(Chapter XXIV to be continued.) 
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“An old story is good every so often,” 
a certain managing editor is supposed 
to have said, and acting upon this philos- 
ophy the New York Evening Post has 
dug up the story of “Rinehart.” There 
are various versions of the Rinehart leg- 
end but we have never heard before that 
the gentleman paged himself. It is more 
commonly believed that a friend of Rine- 
hart’s called continually to him from 
beneath Rinehart’s window and_ that 
eventually the yard took up the cry. 
But the Post’s rendering, which appeared 
shortly before the colleges closed, is as 
follows: 

“The cry of Rinehart is abroad in the 
land. With the final ‘exam’ period 
drawing to a close and several hundred 
seniors about to get their degrees, a 
restlessness is sweeping through the yard 
dormitories. On almost any June eve- 
ning you can hear the howl ‘Rinehart’ 
from one of upper Hollis windows, look- 
ing down through the yard. A moment 
later some one in Thayer will pick it up, 
and in a few minutes Stoughton and 
Matthews will be in full cry with the 
magic name, 

“For it is a name to conjure with at 
Harvard. It means more perhaps than 
any other name—more than the name 
of the first marshal, the football cap- 
tain, or the senior class president. It is 
the name of a comparatively obscure, 
lonely student, who amounted to noth- 
ing in his day, long gone by, but his 
name has marched down through a gen- 
eration of graduating classes. 

“That, at least, is what tradition says 
about the origin of the custom. Rine- 
hart, first name unknown, went to Har- 
vard in the days when the elms used 
to stretch their limbs over the red brick 
dormitories and the yard and its trees 
was a magnet that drew thousands of 
visitors to Cambridge yearly. That was 
before the time of the Tussock moth. 

“Rinehart went through his four years 
uneventfully, studying his books, taking 
walks on Sunday, and saying ‘hello’ and 
nothing more to his dormitory mates and 
his companions of the classroom. He ex- 
cited no attention, was not among those 
present at the big club parties, and 
never went to Boston’s lobster houses, 
to Charley Worth’s for beer, or to the 
Parker House for punch. 

“Rinehart minded his business very 
closely for four years. Then in the 
spring of senior year he woke up to 
find that he had spent four years in 
college and was going to get his degree 
and nothing more. He had never ‘gone 
out’ for any of the team managerships, 
the college publications, or the musical 
clubs. He found himself friendless and 
lonely. He decided that something had 
to be done about it. ‘ 

“So he paged himself in the yard. 
He had heard other men calling friends 
to the window in the spring evenings 
and he knew the names of several of 
the most popular men of the class from 
constant repetition in this way. So one 
night this shy man, almost afraid to 
speak to his neighbors, went down out- 
side his window and shouted his own 
name to the heavens.. There was no 
response and he shouted louder and 
louder for a full ten minutes. 

“The next night he tried a little more 
intensive publicity, shouting his own name 
for a full twenty minutes until he gasped 
for breath. He kept it up for two 
nights more, until every one was asking 
who this Rinehart was that any one 
should shout so lustily for him. He had 
succeeded to the point that he was, in 
a way, well known. But if he had 
stopped here he would have been known 
to his class only. As it is he stamped 
his name, as the commencement orators 
still say, upon the university. 

“Publicity brought its own reaction. 
Students who had been disturbed by 
the nightly paging of the name deter- 
mined to find out who was responsible. 
Rinehart, who never answered, could 
hardly be held accountable they thought. 
So they laid in wait, and the next night 
caught the man who had disturbed the 


yard. No one knew who he was, and 
it was some time before he was identi- 
fied and his story wrung from him. 

“The news spread from Matthews to 
Stoughton, and from. Holworthy to 
Grays, up and down the yard. A man 
who thought it was funny went to Rine- 
hart’s window and called ‘Rinehart.’ 
Rinehart answered: he thought some one 
wanted to come up and see him. It was 
lucky for Rinehart that it was close to 
graduation time, for every night they 
used to come and stand in front of his 
window, in relays, and shout his name. 
It was very tiresome, but every one 
thought it very funny. The name lasted 
after he had left, and for years and 
years the cry has been taken up in the 
late spring. 

“All a student has to do even today 
to start an uproar which will last an 
hour, is to open his window and bellow 
‘Rinehart.’ The yard will do the rest.” 

* 


. 


Under the heading “Don’t Let Poison 
Ivy Spoil Your Picnic” the Northwest- 
ern Health Journal states that “when 
poison ivy touches the skin of many peo- 
ple it causes an irritating inflammation 
of the skin.” 

We'll say it does. 

“The vine of the poison ivy,” the arti- 
cle continues, “is of the climbing variety, 
with three pointed leaves on each stem. 
This distinguishes it from the Virginia 
creeper, which it closely resembles, but 
which has leaves in groups of five on 
each stem. 

“Poisoning from poison ivy can be 
easily prevented, if prompt care is taken. 
A thorough and complete washing of 
the hands with soap and water done 
right after touching poison ivy is of 
help in preventing the usual inflamma- 
tion of the skin. 

“All exposed parts should be well 
lathered and washed, then some of the 
lather should be left to dry on the skin. 
If this treatment of soap and water does 
not prevent the inflammation, bathe the 
surface with salt water to relieve the 
irritation and pain. 

“Another good way is to dissolve a 
teaspoonful of boric acid in a glass of 
hot water, applying the solution when 


cool. A thin paste of bicarbonate of 
soda in water is also of help. The af- 
fected parts should be bathed every day 


or other day with water, then carefully 
dried without rubbiiig, and the boric acid 
treatment resumed. Learn to recognize 
poison ivy. Follow preventive measures 
whenever you suspect having come in 
contact with it.” 

oe. © 

The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter appears 
in the issue dated July 1, 1898: 

Editorial—Reasons are shown why 
every miller who makes pure-wheat flour 
only should ally himself with the Anti- 
Adulteration League.—Leslie’s Weekly 
as an imparter of misinformation re- 
ceives the editorial rebuke, which is sug- 
gested by the mutilation of facts in re- 
gard to C. A. Pillsbury’s prediction and 
P. D. Armour’s benevolence.—The re- 
tiring of the old flour committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange is com- 
mented upon. 

Minneapolis—An increase in the flour 
output of nearly 50,000 bbls is recorded. 
—Minneapolis mills sold for the week 
about 185,000 bbls.—A little more flour 
was worked for export than the week 
before, patents having the preference. 

Special Article—“Lighterage in New 
York Harbor,” illustrated on front page, 
in which it is shown how flour and wheat 
are handled in the metropolis. 

Foreign—London markets continued in 
a depressed state for the week endin 
June 15, while prices were irregular on 
tended downward.—Bakers’ and_retail- 
ers’ stocks of flour were larger than was 
supposed, ; 

Head of the Lakes—A good run is 
recorded for the week by the mills, 55,210 
bbls of flour being ground.—Export 
shipments of flour are nearly up to ianse 
of the same week a year ago. 











FOR SALE 
Thirty footer, named the “Skunk.” 
Forty miler? No, that’s bunk. 
Did it once, I’ve heard ’em say 
Once—(on a flat car en route to 
bay). 


Timbers are sound, keel and frame; 
Paint off in spots, but she’s not to blame. 
Price is right, if I can’t get more. 
Brand new boat—(back in ninety-four). 


Best sea boat ever was planned; 

Takes some storm to chase her to land. 

She can weather the surf on Mosquito 
Bar, 

She can 
far). 


(but she’s never been out that 


Cabin leaks, but it’s hard to fix; 

Raining hard? then paint won't mix. 

Some sunny day could be fixed all right, 

But—(on sunny days it don’t need to 
be tight). 


Engine’s good, but shows some rust; 

Sixteen horse power, make and bust, 

One cylinder gone, but the other’s new, 

And besides—(she never yet fired on 
two). 


Full amount down, balance on time, 

Don’t wait for spring, the price may 
climb; 

Might take silver, rather have gold. 

ree demonstration—(after she’s sold). 


Reason for selling, the cockpit floor 
Is much too safe for Mother-in-law. 
Taken by and large she’s a whale of a 
boat 
And a damfine buy 
float). 
W. G, Gibney in Power Boating. 


* * 


(if she only would 


First Golfer: 1 have injured a liga- 
ment in my hand, and the doctor for- 
bids me to play golf for the next month 
or so. 

Second Golfer (with feeling): 
the bounder—what a shame! 

tlasgow Bulletin. 


Oh! 


* * 
Nilly (at violin recital): He’s an Auer 
pupil. 
Willy: Well, I'd hate to hear a half- 
hour pupil. —Musical Courier. 
* * 


“Malachi,” asked Mr. Casey, “can your 
woife cook as well as your mother did?” 
“She cannot,” replied Malachi, “but 
me friend, I niver mintion it, for she 
can throw considerable betther.” 
—Argonaut. 
* * 

The head of a large shop, while pass- 
ing through the packing room, observed 
a boy lounging against a case of goods 
and whistling cheerily. 

The chief stopped and looked at him. 

“How much do you get a week?” he 
demanded. 

“Five dollars.” 

“Then here’s a week’s money; now 
clear out.” 

The boy pocketed the money and de- 
parted. 

“When did we hire that boy?” the chief 
inquired of the departmental manager. 

“Never,” was the reply. “He had just 
brought a note from another firm.” 

—The Christian Evangelist. 


* * 


Mother: “Marjorie, you're being a 
very naughty little girl, and if you don’t 
behave better I'l! put you in the chicken 
coop.” 

Marjorie: “You may put me in the 
chicken ‘coop, mother, but I shan’t at- 
tempt to lay any eggs!” 

—Humorist (London). 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

‘Display’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A large, modern mill, active, aggres- 
sive, exceptionally well located at a ter- 
minal market, running largely on fam- 
ily trade—all kinds, varieties, and 
strengths of wheat available, recogniz- 
ing the change to and the further com- 
ing even greater change to bakery trade, 
wants to secure the services of a man 
who knows the bakery game but who 
at the same time is a salesman and ca- 
pable of organizing salesmen and sales 
efforts to secure bakery trade. 

At first he may be largely on the road, 
demonstrating his sales ability. Even- 
tually this will place the right kind of 
a man in charge of our BAKERY 
SALES DIVISION; in short to build up 
our bakery trade. The man we seek must 
know the baker’s language, his troubles, 
his problems—big enough to get the at- 
tention of the larger baker of today— 
no mere bakeshop foreman capable of a 
demonstration will do, nor simply a 
salesman, for this leads to an important 
SALES EXECUTIVE POSITION. 

The man we seek undoubtedly is well 
employed today—he may be a general 
bakery salesman for a larger mill, he 
may be assistant sales manager, or even 
sales manager in another mill, he may 
be with some large bakery, or combina- 
tion, or with some bakery service or- 
ganization. 

We are not so foolish as to say salary 
is NO OBJECT, but the SALARY WILL 
BE FULLY COMMENSURATE WITH 
THE RESULTS, and never was there a 
greater opportunity for the right man to 
build his future. 

Naturally applications treated confiden- 
tially. Give briefly but fully your story 
in your first letter. Address 941, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A large central states mill, fa- 


vorably located, making both 
soft and hard wheat flour, de- 
sires to secure the services of a 
capable sales manager. Want a 
man who is aggressive, who has 
plenty of initiative, and who is 
acquainted with the trade. Must 
know how to handle men suc- 
Address, 


“Sales 


cessfully. giving full 
Manager,” 


545 


particulars, 
care Northwestern Miller, 


Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


July 4, 1923 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER OR 
assistant in larger mill; 16 years’ office ex- 
perience in all positions; am married; can 
come on short notice; best references. 
Address 940, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OF A _ 600-BBL 
spring wheat mill is available on short no- 
tice for a similar position or as sales as- 
sistant with a larger mill. Address 1369, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER, EXPERIENCED, EN- 
ergetic, progressive; open for connection 
Sept. 1; the West or Canada preferred; 
might consider good proposition in winter 
wheat belt. Address 1379, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL 





WITH LARGE FLOUR PLANT OR BAK- 
ery by head chemist of education and ex- 
perience, who is thoroughly able to han- 
dle the technical work of such a plant in 
accordance with its ideals. Address 1368, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





EXPBPRIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes connection with good mill on sal- 
ary and commission; best familiar with 
eastern New York territory; firm associat- 
ed with will give best recommendation. 
Address 1377, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW 300-BU EUREKA 


milling separator No. 443; 3 Nordyke 
Marmon friction clutch flour packers 
double stands 9 by 30 Allis Roller mj 
new; 1 No. 12 B Monitor 4,000-bu receiy 
separator, new; 1 Sprout & Waldron mo 
driven new Attrition mill; 
5-bu floor portable sacking scale, ne 


& 
> 2 
lls, 
ing 
tor 


1 Richardson 


ver 


uncrated; 1 3 pair high Allis Roller Mill, 


9 by 24; 2 new Nordyke sifters. Write 
wire us. Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR EXCHANGE—ONE McDANIELS 
arator, good as new, for 2 or 3 high 
mill. Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., 
River Falls, Minn. 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with established trade following 
in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
wants position with quality spring or win- 
ter mill; can qualify in any requirements. 
Address 1366, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — POSITION REPRESENTING 
high grade mill in eastern Pennsylvania; 
salary and expenses and commission on 
overage only terms considered; have rep- 
resented my present connection 11 years in 
this territory. Address J. B. Connell, 329 
South Sixteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





WANTED POSITION AS MILLER-MAN- 
ager of a small mill, or as superintendent 
in a larger plant; have had experience 
that qualifies me to fill either position 
acceptably; now employed but desire to 
make a change; prefer Minnesota or South 
Dakota. Address 1303, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman desires connection with live, 
progressive soft wheat mill, to cover south- 
eastern territory; am now employed sell- 
ing high grade soft and hard wheat flour; 
can furnish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 942, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMBITIOUS SALESMAN OF ABILITY DE- 
sires connection with Minnesota or Kansas 
mill; age 32, married; 11 years’ experience 
in flour business; past three years inter- 
ested in flour jobbing business; well ac- 
quainted with Illinois trade; best of refer- 
ences. Address 1375, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 





MILLING EXECUTIVE DESIRES ANOTH- 
er connection about Aug. 1; at present 
managing 150-bbl North Dakota mill; will 
accept management up to 350 bbls or 
executive position in larger plant; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments of 
. business. Address in confidence 1378, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





NEW YORK STATE SALESMAN—EXPERI- 
enced and well acquainted, desires first 
class Kansas flour mill account for state 
of New York; am looking for permanent 
connection with mill that produces quality 
and uniform flour and prices to meet com- 
petition which will enable me to secure 
paying volume of business. Address Box 
202, Madison Square Station, New York 
City. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company that is in need of a milling su- 
perintendent for a mill of 500 bbis or 
larger; am capable of handling mill to the 
best of advantages; am now employed, but 
can give good reason for wanting to make 
a change; am a man of good habits, and 
small family. Address O. M, A., 1364, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
men for states of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; handsome remunera- 
tion to producers. Address 1371, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WILL SELL, LEASE OR TAKE A PART- 
ner; 225-bbl soft wheat mill located in good 
live town in Missouri; plenty of wheat and 
good wholesale and retail feed, flour, grain 
and coal business. Address 1384, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 50 
bbis capacity; good water power; 60 acres 
of land; good eight-room dwelling house; 
property located in wheat growing terri- 
tory on concrete highway trunk line No, 52 
about two miles from city of Black River 
Falls, Wis. Charter Oak Milling Co., 
Black River Falls, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel constru: 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mi 
site on seven lots, three side track 
City 6,000 population, Columb 
County, Wis. Address ‘Elevator: 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 Sou 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


WE ARE DESIROUS OF SECURING 
services of one or two sales represen 
with good trade following to repres 
in central states territory on a bro 
basis. North American Flour Mil 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneap »li 


or 
501 








We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook «ie- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and «v- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mit: 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We «are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Risi 
Flour We have devoted our entire t 
for 35 years to making phosp! 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WOR: 5 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, SanFranc 








R in 
¥r: Ui States « 
Foreign Coun 
Trademark Experts Established Over f 


Century. Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 


IN, FENWICK & LA 


MASO WREN 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, 








Paul, Paul €# Moor« 


PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICIT“ 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


“854 Security Building © MINNEAPO!.! 

















